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PREFACE 


This  report  Is  one  of  a  series  of  documented  studies  and  experiments  directed 
to  the  Improvement  and  standardization  of  cockpit  alerting  systems.  The 
efforts  in  this  current  study  are  noteworthy  In  that  the  three  major 
manufacturers  of  Commercial  Transport  Aircraft,  Douglas,  Lockheed,  and  Boeing 
conducted  the  tests  and  co-authored  this  report.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
study  Is  to  extend  and  validate,  through  simulation,  the  precepts  advanced  In 
the  previous  contract  study.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to 
document  the  results  of  objective  and  subjective  tests  and  the  development  of 
the  functional  design  of  the  candidate  alerting  systems  which  will  be 
Implemented  and  evaluated  In  a  flight  simulator. 

The  authors  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the  many  pilots  of  the  three 
companies  who  participated  in  the  tests.  Also,  the  experience  and  guidance  of 
Wayne  Smith,  the  Boeing  Program  Manager,  was  of  great  value,  as  were  the 
contributions  of  Dick  Gabriel  and  Art  Torosian  of  Douglas,  and  Ralph  Cokeley, 
Les  Susser  and  Chuck  Mercer  of  Lockheed.  Thanks  go  also  to  Russell  White  for 
his  efforts  in  both  preparing  the  simulator  and  conducting  the  tests.  The 
contract  sponsor  is  the  FAA,  and  technical  guidance  was  provided  by  Mr.  John 
Hendrickson,  ARD  312,  the  contract  monitor. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


This  contract  Is  the  fourth  In  a  series  having  evolved  from  Individual  study 
efforts  of  Independent  altitude  monitor  requirements,  and  cockpit  alerting 
system  criteria,  to  this  study  which  will  develop  standardized  requirements 
for  cockpit  alerting  systems.  With  each  effort  It  became  Increasingly  obvious 
that  the  design  of  aircraft  alerting  systems  had  not  followed  a  systematic 
approach  but  rather  had  been  detailed  by  the  requirements  of  individual 
systems.  While  a  good  data  base  of  philosophies,  response  characteristics, 
and  guidelines  was  obtained,  increasing  evidence  of  alert  proliferation  and 
Inconsistent  application  of  alert  concepts  was  found.  The  results  of  a 
contractr4ss|jed  to  study  the  entire  cockpit  alerting  problem  and  reported  In 
^AA-RD-76-222r^erified  the  finding  of  proliferation  and  inconsistencies. 

This  sTu'dy  clearly  Indicated  that  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  needs  a 
new  set  of  guidelines  for  designing  future  cockpit  alerting  systems.  As  a 
result  the  study  provided  general  recommendations  for  standardization  of 
alerting  functions  and  methods.  However,  since  the  recommendations  were  based 
on  subjective  conclusions  drawn  from  an  extensive  literature  search  and 
detailed  surveys  of  aircraft  design  and  operating  manuals,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  recommendations  required  considerable  refinement  and  ultimate 
evalution  and  validation. 

The  current  contract  designed  to  obtain  this  refinement  and  validation 
consists  of  three  phases.  The  first  phase  evaluated  the  elements  of  alerting 
systems  and  provide  candidate  systems  for  evaluation;  the  second  provided  a 
detailed  test  plan  for  evaluating  these  candidate  systems.  The  third  phase 
will  have  line-qualified  pilots  exercise  the  candidate  systems  in  a  fixed-base 
simulator  and  will  generate  a  set  of  alerting  system  design  guidelines  based 
on  the  results  obtained  from  the  evaluations.  The  guidelines  will  not  define 
a  single  alerting  system  design  that  each  manufacturer  must  utilize,  but 
rather  will  provide  criteria  for  numerous  acceptable  system  concepts  that  will 
promote  functional  standardization.  These  guidelines  will  have  been 
substantiated  by  experimental  data  and  will  reflect  the  concensus  of  the 
commercial  transport  aircraft  manufacturers,  certificating  organizations, 
operators  and  pilot  organizations. 
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The  study  Is  being  conducted  as  a  joint  effort  between  the  three  major 
commercial  airframe  manufacturers,  Boeing,  Douglas,  and  Lockheed,  and  Is 
sponsored  by  the  FAA. 

This  report  documents  the  conduct  of  phase  one,  which  Is  the  evaluation  of  the 
elements  of  alerting  systems  and  the  formulation  of  candidate  system  designs. 
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2.0  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


At  the  beginning  of  this  first  phase  of  the  study,  after  the  contractual 
procedures  were  completed,  the  representatives  from  the  three  participating 
companies  met  to  lay  out  program  activities.  The  objectives  and  contractual 
reoulrements  were  outlined,  and  to  meet  the  objectives,  several  supporting 
reoulrements  were  defined: 

•  Establish  ground  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  study 

•  Establish  assumptions  for  basic  system  design 

•  Determine  what  ouestlons/lssues  needed  to  be  resolved  In  Phase  I 

•  Determine  variables  for  Phase  1  experimental  tests 

•  Conduct  tests  as  necessary  to  obtain  system  component  characterisation 

•  Formulate  candidate  system  concepts  from  viable  system  components 

•  Develop  a  test  plan  to  validate  system  concepts 

•  Develop  simulation  capability  for  the  selected  system  concepts 

•  Perform  comparative  simulator  evaluations  of  selected  system  concepts 

•  Develop  design  guidelines  for  a  standardized  alerting  system 

•  Assess  the  certification  impact  of  the  alerting  system  guidelines  on 
aircraft  design 

After  Initial  meetings  which  established  the  working  group,  overall 
objectives,  ground  rules,  and  a  schedule  of  activities,  candidate  system 
concepts  for  Phase  I  were  formulated.  Five  tests  were  designed  to  obtain 
needed  data  on  several  component  variables.  The  Independent  variables  were 
broadly  differentiated  as  visual  system  elements  and  aural  system  elements. 
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The  dependent  variables  (the  performance  measures)  were  defined  to  be 
detection  time,  response  time,  and  response  accuracy,  response  seouence. 
secondary  task  performance  (visual,  auditory),  and  subjective  evaluations 
The  first  two  tests  concerning  visual  system  elements  were  conducted  at 
Boeing;  the  second  two  tests  Involved  aural  system  elements  and  were  conducted 
at  Douglas.  Test  five,  a  subjective  test,  was  conducted  at.  both  Boeing  and 
Douglas.  Pilot-subjects  came  from  all  three  companies,  Boeing,  Douglas,  and 
Lockheed. 

This  section  presents  a  detailed  description  of  the  major  findings,  and 
conclusions  of  the  Phase  I  effort.  The  areas  of  work  that  will  be  covered  In 
this  summary  will  be  the  literature  review,  the  test  data  and  candidate  ?v:tem 
development. 

2.1  LITERATURE  REVIEW 

A  literature  revie**  was  conducted  to  Identify  factors  that  Influence  the 
effectiveness  of  visual  and  auditory  aircraft  alerting  signals.  The  major 
findings  are  summarized  below  and  described  in  detail  In  section  3.0. 

2.1.1  CONVENTIONAL  VISUAL  DISPLAYS 

1.  Location  -  High  priority  signals  should  be  located  within  15°  of  the 
pilot's  centerline  of  vision.  Lower  priority  signals  should  be  located 
within  30°  of  the  pilot's  centerline  of  vision. 

2.  Size  -  High  priority  visual  signals  and  alphanumeric  legends  must  subtend 

no  less  than  1°  of  visual  angle,  lesser  priority  signals  no  less  than  0.5°. 

3.  Brightness  -  High  priority  signals  must  be  at  least  IP*  brighter  than 

surrounding  signals  and  independent,  of  aircraft  ambient  light  conditions. 

4.  Steady  state  or  flashing  -  The  fastest  mean  detection  times  are  obtained 

for  flashing  signal  lights  against  a  steady  background;  an  ideal  visual 

system  would  therefore  flash  the  warning  light  with  all  background  lights 
steady  state,  either  on  or  off. 
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5.  Color  -  Based  on  empirical  data  and  cultural  expectations  the  following 
color  coding  scheme  should  be  used  for  visual  aircraft  warning  and  caution 
signals: 


Red  -  Highest  priority  signals  -  warnings 

Amber/Yellow  -  Lower  priority  signals  -  cautions 

Green,  blue,  or  white  -  Advisory  or  Informative  data 

2.1.2  ADVANCED  DISPLAY  TECHNOLOGIES 

1.  Overall  evaluation  -  Since  programmable  display  requirements  are  anti¬ 
cipated,  Cathode  Ray  Tub  (CRT)  technology  Is  recommended.  Flat  panel 
displays  have  progressed  significantly  during  the  past  few  years;  however, 
factors  such  as  luminous  efficiency,  resolution,  multicolor  capability 
brightness  and  cost  do  not  yet  favorably  compare  with  the  CRT. 

2.  Cathode  ray  tube  -  The  CRT  offers  numerous  advantages,  such  as:  high 
resolution,  good  addressability,  high  contrast,  flexibility,  multi-color 
capability  and  relatively  low  cost.  Its  main  disadvantages  Include: 
large  volume,  high  voltage  requirements,  and  limited  useful  life  under 
high  ambient  light  conditions. 

3.  Light  Emitting  Diode  (LED)  -  The  main  advantages  of  LEDs  are  their 
extremely  fast  switching  speed.  LEDs  are  available  in  several  colors 
(red,  green,  yellow),  and  are  relatively  Inexpensive.  A  disadvantage  is 
the  higher  power  required,  compared  to  other  flat  panel  technologies. 

4.  Plasma  Displays  -  The  major  advantages  of  plasma  displays  include: 
inherent  memory  (which  eliminates  the  need  for  a  fast  refresh  buffer  and 
high  bandwidth  communication),  small  volume,  no  flicker  or  jitter,  high 
resolution  matrix  addressing,  high  contrast  ratio,  and  rugged 
construction.  Disadvantages  Include  relatively  poor  capability  in  high 
ambient  light  environments, 

5.  Electroluminescent  Film  (ELF)  -  The  major  advantages  of  ELF  displays  are 
ruggedness  and  large  size  potential,  high  contrast  and  uniformity  of 
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brightness  across  the  display  surface.  Its  disadvantages  Include  moderate 
brightness  and  moderate  resolution  capability. 

6.  Liquid  Crystal  Display  (LCD)  -  Since  passive  LCDs  reflect  light  rather 
than  emit,  they  provide  a  significant  advantage  In  high  ambient  light, 
envlronaents,  for  they  allow  a  high  contrast  ratio  to  be  maintained  at  all 
times.  Other  advantages  Include  low  switching  voltage  and  high 
resolution.  The  major  disadvantages  include  slow  switching  speed, 
llne-at-a-tlme  addressing,  and  cost. 

2.1.3  AURAL  ALERTING  SIGNALS  (NON  VERBAL) 

1.  Freouency  -  It  Is  Important  that  no  signalling  device  use  a  single 
frequency,  but  rather  they  should  be  a  combination  of  sounds.  To  maximize 
perceived  loudness  a  midfrequency  tone  (2000  to  4000Hz)  should  be  used  To 
enhance  signal  detectability  sounds  with  frequencies  of  250  to  4000  Hz 
should  be  used. 

2.  Intensity  -  The  sound  level  of  alerting  signals  should  be  5  to  10  db  above 
the  masking  threshold. 

3.  Location  -  The  alerting  signal  source  should  be  separated  at.  least  90° 
from  the  source  of  interfering  noise  or  messages.  In  addition,  monaural 
signals  should  be  presented  to  the  dominant  ear. 

4.  Message  Content  -  Intermittent  signals  arc  more  likely  to  be  detected  than 
steady-state  signals,  and  should  therefore  be  used  for  alerting  signals. 

5.  Number  of  messages  -  The  number  of  aural  tones  in  the  cockpit  should  be 
minimized.  It  has  been  recommended  that  no  more  than  four  distinct  tones 
be  used. 

6.  Environmental  Factors  -  Since  the  detectability  of  alerting  signals  in  the 
presence  of  distracting  signals  is  enhanced  by  bimodal  signal 
presentation,  a  combination  of  visual  and  auditory  signals  should  be  used 
for  high  priority  alerts. 


2.1.4  VOICE  WARNING  SIGNALS 


Speech  generating  technique  -  Data  indicates  that  voice  modeling  (prerecorded) 

presentations  are  more  Intelligible  than  phoneme-synthesized  verbal  messages. 

The  voice  modeling  approach  is  more  acceptable  to  pilots  since  It  more  closely 

resembles  every  day  speech. 

1.  Alerting  tone  requirements  -  The  question  of  whether  a  non-verbal  tone 
should  precede  verbal  messages  remains  controversial.  Empirical  data 
Indicates  that  the  use  of  a  precursor  tune  increases  pilot  response  times, 
and  does  not  tend  to  reduce  error  rates  (missed  alerts).  However,  the 
majority  of  pilots  surveyed  favor  precursor  tones. 

2.  Voice  model  -  The  major  factor  in  selecting  a  voice  model  (either  male, 
female  or  electronic)  Is  Its  intelPgibility  In  the  cockpit.  The  voice 
model  selected  for  cautions  and  warnings  should  be  qualitatively  different 
from  other  voices  in  the  cockpit..  The  results  of  several  surveys 
Indicated  a  strong  preference  for  female  voice  models,  while  empirical 
data  Is  ambiguous. 

3.  Voice  inflection  -  Due  to  the  potentially  distracting  effects  of 
urgent-sounding  verbal  messages,  a  monotone  inflection  should  be  used  for 
all  voice  messages. 

4.  Message  format  -  Highly  discriminative  keywords  or  phrases  should  be  used 
for  all  verbal  messages.  Whereas  a  sentence  structure  format  has  been 
shown  to  be  more  intelligible  and  to  decrease  response  times,  the  majority 
of  pilots  surveyed  prefer  the  keyword  format.  Also  the  advantages  of  the 
sentence  format  may  disappear  if  a  precursor  tone  or  word  is  used. 

5.  Intensity  and  control  -  Verbal  messages  should  be  5  to  10  db  louder  than 
the  masking  threshold,  and  the  intensity  should  be  adjusted  automatically 
as  the  sound  level  changes  in  the  cockpit. 

6.  Masking  effects  -  The  content  of  verbal  messages  should  be  designed  to 
minimize  potential  masking  effects  produced  by  other  sounds  in  the  cockpit 
(aircraft  noise,  messages,  etc.). 
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7.  Hode  of  presentation  -  Verbal  messages  should  be  presented  via  speakers 
that  are  at  least  90°  from  interfering  speakers. 

2.1.5  CREW  OPTION  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Inhibition  -  Inhibition  refers  to  delaying  the  onset  of  noncritlcal  alerts 
until  after  critical  or  high  workload  flight  phases.  Pilot  preference 
data  Indicates  that  non-crltlcal  alerts  should  be  Inhibited.  However, 
little  empirical  or  analytical  data  exists  on  what  alerts  should  be 
inhibited  or  how  the  alerting  system  inhibit  scheme  should  operate. 

2.  Prioritization  -  Prioritization  of  alerts  consists  of  grouping  alerts  into 
criticality  categories  (e.g.,  warning,  caution,  advisory)  and  then 
evaluating  the  Importance/urgency  of  these  alerts  within  categories. 

Survey  results  indicate  that  the  vast  majority  of  pilots  feel  that  alert 
effectiveness  could  be  improved  by  prioritization.  Analytical  results, 
however.  Indicate  that  much  more  effort  is  reaulred  to  develop  useful 
prioritization  schemes,  particularly  In  the  event  of  multiple  failures, 
and  that  prioritization  schemes  should  be  developed  for  only  the  highest 
levels  of  alerts  (warnings  and  cautions). 

3.  Store  and  recall  -  Store  and  recall  refers  to  the  clearing  and  subseouent 
redisplaying  of  uncorrected  fault.  Indications.  Survey  results  indicate 
that  pilots  should  be  able  to  store/recall  unconnected  fault  messages. 

Most  pilots  indicated  that  warning  messages  should  not  be  manually 
cancellable,  others  stated  that  they  should,  but  that  more  stringent 
criteria  must  be  used. 

2.2  TESTS  1  &  2  RESULTS  -  VISUAL  ALERTS 

The  objective  of  Tests  1  &  2  was  to  collect  information  about  the  visual 
attenson  and  information  display  to  augment  the  existing  data  base.  Test  one 
investigated  the  variables  of  attenson  format,  display  format,  and  pilot 
workload.  The  test  provided  data  on  the  effects  of  a  flashing  master  visual 
alert  and  workload  on  signal  detection,  and  the  effect  of  message  format  of  a 
•entral  alphanumeric  display  on  alert  identification  performance.  The  test 
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measured  the  time  It  took  the  pilot  to  detect  the  "Attenson"  and  the  central 
alert,  the  time  to  make  a  specified  response  to  the  signal,  the  accuracy  of 
both  the  detection  and  response,  the  time  to  cancel  the  “Attenson", 
the  sequence  used  In  responding  and  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the 
attention-getting  value  of  the  signals. 

Test  two  Investigated  the  variables  of  visual  attenson,  central  display 
location,  central  display  cueing,  and  pilot  workload.  Th°  test  provided  data 
on  the  effect  of  using  a  master  "Attenson";  flashing  messages,  and  pilot 
workload  on  signal  detection.  It  also  provided  data  on  the  effect  of  the 
location  of  the  central  alphanumeric  display  on  signal  Identification.  The 
test  measured  the  time  It  took  for  the  pilot  to  detect  the  "Attenson"  and/or  a 
central  alert,  the  time  to  make  a  specified  response,  the  accuracy  of  both  the 
detection  and  the  response,  the  time  to  cancel  the  "Attenson"  or  the  central 
alert,  the  seauerce  used  in  responding,  the  performance  on  the  flight  tasks, 
and  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the  attention-getting  value  of  the  signals. 

The  findings  of  the  two  tests  are  summarized  together  because  they  both 
address  the  visual  system. 

The  major  findings  of  Tests  1  &  2  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

2.2.1  VISUAL  MASTER 

1.  The  results  indicated  significant  performance  degradation  when  a  master 
visual  attention-getter  was  not  used.  Mean  detection  times  were 
substantially  slower  In  the  absence  of  an  attention-getter  in  the  pilot's 
primary  field  of  vision.  The  master  visual  attenson  located  on  the 
glereshleld  was  most  effective  In  gaining  the  pilot's  attention.  Neither 
doubling  the  size  nor  flashing  the  master  visual  attenson  had  a  measurable 
effect  on  the  pilot's  detection  time.  Another  Indication  of  the 
attention-getting  value  of  the  master  visual  alert  was  revealed  by  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  missed  alerts  which  occurred  when  it 
was  not  used. 


2.  The  data  reveals  that  the  master  visual  alert  not  on'i  served  to  get  the 
pilot's  attention  but  also  provided  Information  on  which  he  based  response 
decisions.  If  the  pilot  could  determine  the  urgency  of  the  alert  without 
starting  his  response  (i.e.,  looking  at  the  Information  display),  he  would 
respond  more  quickly  to  warnings  than  to  cautions.  This  finding  occurred 
consistently  even  though  the  mean  detection  times  for  the  cautions  and 
warnings  were  not  measurably  different. 

3.  The  pilots  preferred  the  steady  dual  visual  master  (master  warning  and 
master  caution)  to  a  single  master  visual  or  a  flashing  dual  master.  They 
felt  that  the  steady  dual  master  was  less  distracting  than  the  other  two. 
They  also  preferred  the  master  visual  attenson  to  the  flashing  box  on  the 
information  display  for  the  attention-getter  of  the  system,  but  added  that 
a  combination  of  the  two  would  be  helpful  in  finding  the  most  recent  alert. 

2.2.2  FORMAT 

1.  The  format  of  the  alerts  on  the  central  information  display  had  an  effect 
on  response  time.  Cautions  had  a  significantly  shorter  mean  response  time 
when  the  most  recent  caution  message  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  display 
rather  than  below  the  warnings.  This  result  indicated  that,  the  pilots 
took  more  time  to  find  the  alert  message  when  It  was  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  display.  This  effect  was  counteracted  by  using  an  indication  of 
the  most  recent  alert  (a  flashing  box  around  the  message). 

2.  Pilots  preferred  to  have  the  alert  messages  grouped  by  urgency  level. 

They  felt  that  this  type  of  format  would  facilitate  the  assessment  of 
aircraft  status  and  result  in  the  least  important  messages  leaving  the 
screen  first  in  an  overflow  condition. 

3.  The  15°  primary  field  of  view  remains  the  most  Important  area  for  locating 
visual  attention-getters.  If  there  is  a  master  visual  alert  in  this  area, 
the  location  of  the  information  display  has  no  measureable  effect  on  mean 
detection  or  response  times.  The  information  display  location  had  no 
effect  on  the  number  of  missed  alerts. 
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4.  Pilots  showed  a  clear  preference  for  presenting  all  alert  messages  on  the 
same  display.  They  also  felt  that  the  secondary  field  of  view  (30°)  was 
an  adequate  location  as  long  as  there  was  a  master  visual  alert. 

2.3  TEST  3  RESULTS  -  AURAL  ALERTS 

The  objective  of  Test  3  was  to  collect  Information  about,  both  verbal  and 
non-verbal  auditory  alerts  which  could  be  used  in  the  development  of  candidate 
alerting  systems. 

This  test  investigated  the  variables  of  auditory  attenson,  voice  model,  alert 
message  format,  and  signal-to-noise  (s/n)  ratio.  The  test  provided  data  on 
the  effect  of  using  a  master  "Attenson",  ATC  voice  model,  and  S/N  ratio  on 
signal  detection  performance.  The  effect  of  message  format  on  signal 
identification,  the  masking  effects  of  ATC  messages,  and  the  disruptive 
effects  of  the  Attenson  were  Investigated  test  measurements  described  the  time 
it  took  a  pilot  to  detect  the  "Attenson"  and/or  the  voice  alert,  the  time  to 
make  a  specified  response  to  the  signal,  the  accuracy  of  both  the  detection 
and  response,  the  time  to  cancel  the  "Attenson"  or  the  voice  alert,  the 
sequence  used  in  responding,  performance  on  the  flight  tasks,  and  a  subjective 
evaluation  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  signals. 

The  major  findings  of  Test  3  -  "Evaluation  of  Auditory  Alerting  System 
Characteristics"  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  test  results  indicate  that  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  mutual 
masking  between  synthetic  speech  warning  messages  and  other  voice 
communications  within  the  cockpit.  Performance  on  the  ATC  recognition 
task  was  substantially  degraded  when  advisory  messages  were  presented 
concurrently  with  voice  alerts.  Masking  effects  between  competing  speech 
sources  were  also  evident  in  the  response  time  data.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  testing  of  concurrent  alert  and  ATC  message  onset,  the  alert 
messages  were  completely  overlapped  by  the  ATC  messages;  thus,  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  generalize  these  results  to  situations  where  partial 
overlaps  will  occur.  The  freauencles  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the  cockpit 
needs  to  be  known  before  a  determination  of  the  severity  of  this  situation 


can  be  made.  These  effects  occurred  even  though  the  speaker  configuration 
of  the  auditory  alerting  system  was  designed  to  optimize  the  pilot's 
ability  to  selectively  attend  to  the  two  sources  of  auditory  Information. 

The  voice  model  used  for  the  air  traffic  controller  had  no  measurable 
effect  on  the  pilot's  ability  to  discriminate  between  alert  and  ATC 
messages  and  the  voice  model  selected  for  programming  of  the  Central  Aural 
Warning  System  was  equally  Intelligible  with  respect  to  male  and  female 
controller  voices.  Existing  data  on  human  speech  intelligibility  suggest 
that  the  articulation  characteristics  and  speech  rate  of  the  Individual 
controller,  and  the  quality  of  the  transmission  system  will  be  the  most 
important  factors  determining  the  accuracy  of  ATC  recognition.  These 
factors  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  alerting  system  designer. 

The  presence  of  an  alerting  tone  as  a  precursor  to  voice  warning  messages 
did  not  enhance  the  attention-getting  value  of  the  alert  in  terms  of  time 
required  to  initiate  corrective  action.  Some  evidence  suggests  that 
response  times  may  actually  be  increased  slightly  due  to  the  delayed  onset 
of  the  critical  voice  message  elements  when  an  alerting  tone  is  used. 

This  conclusion  should  be  interpreted  with  caution  in  view  of  the 
particular  evaluation  methodology  where  subjects  were  anticipating  alerts 
because  of  the  abnormally  high  freouency  with  which  the  alerts  were 
presented.  This  is  a  common  problem  encounted  in  attempts  to  simulate 
system  malfunctions  and  the  appropriate  corrective  activity  that  follows. 

The  observed  differences  in  response  time  with  and  without,  alerting  tone 
corresponded  closely  to  the  duration  of  the  tone. 

The  presence  of  an  alerting  tone  had  no  effect  on  the  freouency  of  ATC 
recognition  errors  or  the  distribution  of  error  types.  The  data  provides 
no  direct,  evidence  of  increased  confusion,  distraction  or  masking  effects 
when  a  voice  message  is  preceded  by  an  alerting  tone. 

The  value  of  precursor  tones  as  a  source  of  information  about  the  alert 
priority  level  should  be  given  serious  consideration  by  the  alerting 
system  designer.  Individual  tone  signals,  corresponding  to  distinct 
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levels  of  urgency  might  be  used  to  facilitate  the  crew's  decision-making 
process.  In  the  operational  flight  deck  environment.,  the  frequency  of 
alert  message  annunciations  would  be  far  lower  than  It  was  for  this  study. 
It  may  be  that  the  attention-getting  value  of  a  precursor  tone  would 
Increase  as  the  frequency  of  alerts  decreases.  The  prohibitive  cost  of 
simulation  time  makes  the  validation  of  this  point  extremely  difficult. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  effectiveness  of  tones  as  a  supplement  to 
synthetic  voice  alerts  depends  largely  on  the  particular  application  and 
ambient  noise  environment. 

6.  Evaluation  of  pilot  preferences  Indicates  that  the  tone-voice  option  was 
preferred  by  a  large  majority  of  the  pilots  tested.  This  strong 
preference  may  be  due  In  part  to  pilot  familiarity  with  alerting  tones  as 
attention-getting  devices  and  their  relatively  limited  exposure  to  the 
voice-only  concept. 

7.  Findings  reported  In  previous  studies  Indicate  that  alerting  tones  may 
have  Important  attention-getting  or  noise  penetrating  characteristics  in 
severely  degraded  auditory  environments.  The  data  acaulred  In  test  3, 
however,  suggest  that  some  existing  guidelines  and  specifications 
requiring  attention-getting  tones  for  all  cockpit  voice  alert  messages  may 
be  unwarranted.  It  may  be  that  for  extremely  time-critical  alerts,  the 
voice-only  mode  would  be  more  effective. 

8.  Test  results  indicate  that  the  presence  of  additional  language  context 
cuts  in  the  voice  alert  me.,. age  structure  provides  some  benefits  in  terms 
of  Improved  intelligibility  under  high  auditory  workload  conditions.  Seme 
of  the  gains  In  Intelligibility  due  to  purely  redundant  language  may  be 
offset,  however,  because  of  the  increased  time  required  to  annunciate  the 
essential  message  elements. 

9.  For  certain  types  of  configuration  warnings  and  system  failures,  the 
complete  sentence  message  format  can  improve  voice  alert  effectiveness  by 
providing  more  specific  Information  about  the  nature  and  source  of  the 
problem.  In  some  operational  contexts,  complete  statements  may  be  more 
Informative  than  Individual  words  or  phrases. 
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10.  The  ATC  recognition  accuracy  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that 
longer  voice  alert  messages  Increase  the  probability  of  Interference  with 
communications.  Total  error  freouencles  and  distribution  of  error  types 
remained  essentially  constant  across  voice  message  formats.  These  results 
are  probably  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  the  fact  that  all  voice  alerts  In 
the  high  auditory  workload  condition  were  presented  simultaneously  with 
ATC  communications.  The  performance  degradation  associated  with  this 
treatment  condition  was  eauivalent  for  both  word  and  sentence  alerts.  In 
view  of  this.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  use  word-formatted  messages;  If 
the  message  is  unintelligible  when  first  introduced  (due  to  a  competing 
speech  source),  less  time  will  be  reouired  before  it  can  be  annunciated 
the  second  time. 

11.  Although  the  objective  performance  data  showed  no  measurable  benefits  for 
the  word/phrase  format,  pilot  preference  favored  the  shorter  message 
structure.  Most  pilots  participating  in  the  tests  felt  that  a  brief, 
concise  statement  would  be  easiest  to  Identify  and  would  tend  to  minimize 
interference  with  conflicting  ATC  communications. 

12.  The  findings  suggest  that  pilot  Information  requirements  and  the  nature  of 
the  corrective  action  should  be  the  determining  factors  in  structuring 
voice  messages.  If  the  flight  crew  is  familiar  with  the  alert  message 
set,  linguistic  considerations  appear  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 

2.4  TEST  4  RESULTS  -  COMBINED  VISUAL  AND  AURAL  ALERTS 

The  objective  of  Test  4  was  to  collect  information  about  the  combination  of 
visual  and  auditory  alerts  that  could  be  used  In  the  development  of  candidate 
alerting  systems. 

This  test  investigated  the  variables  of  alerting  mode,  pilot  visual  workload, 
and  pilot  auditory  workload.  The  test  provided  data  on  the  effect  of  using 
various  combinations  of  tone,  voice,  and  visual  alerts,  and  auditory  or  visual 
workload  on  signal  detection  and  Identification  performance.  The  test  also 
provided  information  on  the  masking  effects  of /on  ATC  messages.  The 
measurements  described  the  time  to  make  a  specified  response  to  the  signal. 
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the  accuracy  of  the  response,  the  time  to  cancel  the  "Attenson*'  or  voice 
alert,  ATC  recognition  accuracy,  the  seouence  used  In  responding,  performance 
of  the  flight  tasks  and  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the  signals. 

The  major  findings  of  test  4  -  "Comparative  Evaluation  of  Alerting  Modes",  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  tracking  task  error  measures,  recorded  during  the  post-alert  segment, 
provided  objective  Indices  of  the  pilot's  visual  workload.  Introduction 
of  high  levels  of  turbulence  into  the  wind  profile  resulted  in  significant 
Increase  in  deviations  from  the  flight  director  target. 

2.  The  results  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  response  times  to  alert 
messages  would  Increase  as  a  function  of  tracking  task  difficulty.  Eliots 
were  able  to  maintain  a  relatively  stable  level  of  performance  on  the 
alert  identification  task  across  low  and  high  visual  workload  conditions. 

3.  Data  indicated  that  the  onset  of  alerts  had  a  disruptive  effect,  or  the 
accuracy  of  aircraft  control  under  high  visual  workload  conditions. 
Analysis  of  post-alert  tracking  performance  revealed  significant  increases 
in  localizer  deviations  when  alerts  were  presented  by  means  of  the 
combined  t.one-voice-visual  alerting  mode. 

4.  The  simultaneous  onset  of  a  tone-voice  message,  master  light  and  an 
alphanumeric  readout  seems  to  produce  confusion.  Some  pilots  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  cross-check  several  sources  of  information  prior  to 
responding.  Under  these  conditions,  the  pilot  apparently  finds  It 
necessary  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of  control  accuracy  in  order  to 
identify  and  respond  to  the  alert  message. 

5.  Performance  on  the  ATC  recognition  task  was  also  resistant  to  degradation 
as  a  function  of  visual  task  loading.  The  attentional  demands  of  the 
two-axis  tracking  task  apparently  did  not  interfere  with  the  pilot's 
ability  to  detect  and  interpret  ATC  communications. 
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6.  Findings  reported  In  test  3  regarding  confusion  and  masking  effects  of 
simultaneous  voice  messages  were  confirmed  In  test  4.  Even  though  the 
speaker  configuration  of  the  alerting  system  was  designed  to  provide  an 
optimum  environment  for  selective  attention,  the  high  auditory  workload 
condition  was  associated  with  longer  alert  response  times  and 
substantially  higher  ATC  recognition  error  rates. 

7.  On  the  basis  of  observed  response  times  and  total  error  freauencles,  the 
tone-visual  mode  seems  to  be  the  most  effective  for  the  high  auditory 
workload  environment.  The  probability  of  mutual  Interference  between 
alert  messages  and  concurrent  voice  communications  is  minimized  when 
alerts  are  presented  by  means  of  the  tone-visual  mode.  Based  on  post-test 
pilot  judgments,  the  tone-visual  mode  was  also  determined  to  be  the 
preferred  option  in  terms  of  attention-getting  Quality  and  overall 
effectiveness. 

8.  The  distracting  effects  observed  under  high  workload  conditions  refer  only 
to  lateral  displacements  relative  to  the  flight  director  target. 

Glldeslope  error  data  showed  no  indication  of  excessive  deviations  during 
the  post-alert  segment.  When  faced  with  an  overload  condition,  pilots 
evidently  devote  their  attention  to  the  control  dimension  that  is  most 
critical  to  safety  of  flight. 

9.  Contrary  to  the  hypothesis  that  no  single  alerting  mode  is  most  effective 
under  all  combinations  of  environmental  conditions,  the  data  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  tone-visual  mode  was  most  resistant  to  performance 
degradation  under  the  various  levels  of  visual  and  auditory  task  loading. 
This  Interpretation  of  the  data  should  be  accepted  with  caution  in  view  of 
the  simulation  methodology  employed.  Specifically,  the  high  auditory 
workload  condition  included  no  partially  overlapped  alert  and  ATC 
messages.  Only  fully  concurrent  messages  were  used  which  may  have  been  a 
cause  for  excessive  performance  degradation.  The  tone-visual  mode  did 
elicit  a  slightly  greater  number  of  serious  ATC  recognition  errors, 
although  number  was  not  significant.  A  flight-phase-adaptive  alerting 
system  concept  may  provide  a  mechanism  to  compensate  for  alterations  In 
attentional  demands  imposed  by  the  flight  environment.  This  type  of 
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system  would  employ  computer  logic  or  pilot  action  to  selectively  Inhibit 
non-essential  or  distracting  elements  of  the  alert  message  as  a  function 
of  flight,  segment  or  aircraft  configuration. 

2.5  TEST  5  RESULTS  -  PILOTS  SUBJECTIVE  EVALUATION 

The  objective  of  Test  5  was  to  collect  subjective  data  on  a  nunber  of 
alternative  system  concepts  from  current  transport  pilots  with  line 
experience.  This  test  consists  of  two  major  categories  of  evaluations:  those 
directed  toward  the  visual  display  and  those  toward  the  auditory  display. 

This  test  was  a  subjective  test  conducted  with  pilots  from  the  same  corporate 
groups  that  provided  the  simulation  data.  This  test  Investigated  pilot 
preferences  in  methods  of  handling  overflow  In  the  central  alpha-nunerlc 
display  and  In  the  number  and  characterization  of  aural  alerts.  The  tests 
were  single  variable  tests  and  were  primarily  subjective  evaluation  by  the 
flight  crews. 

2.5.1  VISUAL  DISPLAY 

Three  conceptual  areas  relating  to  the  information  display  were  evaluated: 
display  format,  overflow  logic  and  separation  of  the  alert  urgency  categories. 

Of  the  three  display  formats  that  were  evaluated,  only  two  were  considered  as 
viable  alternatives.  The  format  which  had  all  alerts  entering  on  the  top  line 
of  the  display  no  matter  what  its  urgency  level  had  some  support  because  of 
the  ability  to  reconstruct  the  order  in  which  faults  occurred.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  pilots  preferred  that  the  alerts  be  grouped  within  their  own 
urgency  level  (the  most  recent  alert  would  enter  at  the  top  of  its  own 
category).  They  felt  that  this  arrangement  would  facilitate  assessing 
aircraft  status  when  there  were  a  number  of  alerts  present. 

There  were  three  concepts  considered  for  accommodating  those  situations  where 
there  are  more  alert  messages  than  can  be  displayed  at  one  time.  Again  only 
two  of  the  concepts  were  considered  appropriate.  One  concept  took  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  with  a  display  overflow  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are 


multiple  alerts  within  systems  e.g.,  electrical  or  hydraulic.  This  concept 
would  have  cautions  and  advisories  revert  to  a  system  designation.  The  loss 
of  Information  was  the  biggest  drawback  to  this  concept.  The  second  and 
slightly  more  popular  alternative  was  to  store  the  excess  messages  and  provide 
the  pilot  access  to  the  Information.  The  pilots  preferred  this  to  be  in  the 
form  of  "pages"  of  information. 

The  final  visual  area  Investigated  In  Test  5  was  the  pilots  ability  to  Quickly 
and  accurately  distinguish  among  the  alert  urgency  categories  on  the 
Information  display.  All  the  pilots  felt  that  It  was  necessary  to  present 
unique  and  easily  distinguishable  categories.  They  felt  that  color  coding  the 
caution  and  advisory  messages  was  much  more  desirable  than  using  the  same 
color  with  a  positional  coding.  This  was  especially  true  when  a  single 
message  was  present  on  the  display. 

2.5.2  AUDITORY  DISPLAY 

The  auditory  evaluations  were  directed  toward  investigating  the  sounds 
presently  used  In  the  flight  deck  environment  to  determine  If  they  were 
appropriate  for  consideration  In  the  advanced  system  concepts.  The 
evaluations  were  designed  to  determine  If  there  were  strong  stereotype 
responses  associated  with  the  sounds  and  what  characteristics  of  the  sounds 
were  associated  with  the  different  alert  urgency  levels. 

The  results  Indicate  that  some  of  the  sounds  (bell)  had  very  specific  meanings 
to  the  pilots,  while  others  tended  to  differ  in  meaning  (low  waller),  probably 
dependent  upon  previous  flight  experience.  Since  every  sound  had  a  specific 
meaning  to  some  of  the  pilots  It  is  recommended  that  the  master  warning  and 
master  caution  tones  (immediate  attention)  for  the  new  alerting  system  be 
different  from  any  sounds  used  in  the  past. 

The  pilots  were  asked  to  listen  to  the  tones  and  classify  them  by  urgency 
level.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  permitted  the  sound  characteristics  to 
be  Identified  with  alert  urgency.  Intermittent,  wavering  sounds  (e.g., 
waller)  were  selected  most  often  as  warnings.  A  steady  insistent  sound  (e.g., 
horn)  was  chosen  as  indicating  caution;  the  single  stroke  sounds  (e.g.,  chime) 
were  most  often  considered  advisory. 
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The  pilots  were  asked  If  they  felt  that  any  specific  alert  condition  needed 
Its  own  discrete  alert  tone  given  that  there  was  a  master  warning  and  master 
caution  tone.  All  the  pilots  had  at  least  one  specific  alert  that  they  felt 
needed  a  discrete  aural.  However,  the  only  condition  that  was  mentioned  by 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  pilots  was  "Fire". 

2.6  CANDIDATE  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  final  effort  In  Phase  I  was  the  development,  of  candidate  alerting  system 
concepts.  Four  major  system  components  were  Identified;  the  master  visual 
alert,  the  master  aural  alerts,  the  visual  Information  display  and  the  voice 
Information  display.  The  system  concepts  were  defined  as  a  specific  set  of 
system  characteristics  which  utilized  these  major  components  and  which  met  the 
objectives  of  a  crew  alerting  system.  The  development  effort  defined  two 
advanced  systems.  These  systems  are  Quite  similar,  differing  only  in  the 
voice  Information  display  component.  They  both  have  master  visual  alerts  for 
warnings  and  cautions.  They  both  have  master  aural  alerts  for  warnings, 
cautions  and  advisories  (no  other  discrete  aural  tones  are  used).  They  both 
have  a  central  visual  Information  display  that  will  present  alert  messages  for 
warnings,  cautions  and  advisories.  The  alert  categories  will  be  unloue  and 
easily  distinguishable.  One  system  will  automatically  present  a  voice  alert 
for  every  warning.  The  second  system  will  provide  voice  alerts  for  all 
warnings  and  cautions  but  only  when  the  pilot  makes  an  overt  action  (hits  a 
switch)  to  reauest  the  message. 

In  the  process  of  Identifying  the  characteristics  of  the  candidate  systems,  a 
number  of  Questions  arose.  It  was  recognized  that  some  aircraft  conditions  or 
situations  may  reaulre  crew  action  to  be  taken  In  an  extremely  short  period  of 
time.  These  alerts  were  defined  as  "time  critical"  warnings  and  a  reoulrement 
was  identified  to  determine  the  presentation  media  and  format  which  was 
appropriate  for  this  type  of  alert.  These  questions  will  be  answered  in  Phase 
III  of  the  program  along  with  the  validation  of  the  candidate  alerting  system 
and  the  development  of  alerting  system  guidelines. 
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3.0  AIRCRAFT  ALERTING  SYSTEMS  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


3.1  OVERVIEW 

One  of  the  primary  ground  rules  for  this  program  was  that  all  recommendations 
made  must  be  substantiated  by  hard  data  derived  through  empirical,  subjective 
or  analytical  techniques.  This  section  of  the  report  summarizes  the 
literature  concerning  factors  that  affect  crew  detection  and  response  to 
caution  and  warning  system  alerts  and  displays.  The  Information  presented  by 
this  literature  review  will  be  combined  with  the  data  from  the  experimental 
and  analytical  portions  of  the  program  to  provide  the  data  base  ffor  making 
recommendations  and  developing  design  guidelines.  The  results  of  the 
experimental  and  analytical  studies  are  presented  In  Section  5. 

This  literature  review  was  structured  to  Investigate  the  factors  that,  affect 
crew  detection  and  response  to  conventional  and  advanced  caution  and  warning 
systems,  both  auditory  and  visual.  Tactile  systems  are  covered  In  an  earlier 
report  (Roucek,  Veltengruber  and  Smith,  1977),  and  for  that  reason  will  not  be 
treated  here.  Boucek,  et.  al .  contains  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  on 
conventional  caution  and  warning  systems;  however,  little  data  was  presented 
to  aid  designers  In  developing  advanced  auditory  (voice  messages)  and  visual 
(electronic  displays)  systems.  Therefore,  this  section  will  focus  on  the 
factors  that  impact  the  design  of  advanced  caution  and  warning  systems:  the 
data  cited  by  Boucek  et  al  will  be  summarized  herein  to  enhance  the  self 
sufficiency  of  this  report. 

3.2  CAUTION  AND  WARNING  SYSTEM  FUNCTIONS 

The  primary  functions  of  a  caution  and  warning  system  include: 

•  Attracting  the  attention  of  the  flight  crew  and  directing  that  attention 
to  the  source  of  the  problem.  An  alerting  signal  is  reouired  to  attract, 
the  attention  of  the  flight  crew  for  two  main  reasons:  (1)  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  continually  monitor  the  status  of  all  aircraft  systems 
due  to  the  many  facets  of  flight  and  systems  management  which  demand 
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attention,  decision-making  and  crew  response;  (2)  many  subsystem  faults 
are  not  readily  apparent  on  the  displays  associated  with  them. 

•  Informing  the  flight  crew  as  to  the  source  and  urgency  of  the  problem. 
Sufficient  Information  must  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  take  corrective 
actions  and  to  provide  feedback  on  the  adequacy  of  those  actions. 

•  Providing  the  crew  with  a  merhanlsm(s)  for  exerting  control  over  the 
alerting  system,  l.e.,  the  termination  or  recall  of  alerts  and  messages. 

The  literature  relating  to  system  design  characteristics  are  discussed  In  the 
following  subsections. 

3.3  VISUAL  DATA 

Visual  signals  are  by  far  the  most  common  medium  used  to  present  information 
In  modern  aircraft.  The  majority  of  visual  signals  take  the  form  of  small 
indicator  lights  or  lighted  panels  with  legends  which  illuminate  when  critical 
aircraft  systems  malfunction.  Mechanical  and  electromechanical  flags  are  also 
used  to  provide  status  Information  on  the  face  of  flight  instruments  when  they 
are  not  working  properly.  Bands  are  used  to  display  qualitative  nonemergency 
conditions,  i.e.,  tolerance  and  limits  on  the  system  data  displayed. 

3.3.1  CONVENTIONAL  VISUAL  DISPLAYS 

The  primary  signal  characteristics  that  affect  the  detection  of,  and  the 
response  to  visual  signals  are: 

t  Location 

•  Size 

•  Brightness/contrast 

•  Steady  state  or  Intermittent 

•  Color 


3.3.1. 1  LOCATION 


The  location  of  visual  signals  relative  to  the  pilot's  centerline  of  vision 
has  a  significant  effect  on  not  only  the  speed  with  which  a  signal  Is 
detected,  but  also  the  probability  that  It  will  be  seen  at  all. 

MIL-STD-411,  MIL-STD-1472  and  Industry  design  guidelines  presented  by  Van  Cott 
and  Kinkade  (1972),  and  McCormick  (1970)  define  the  pilot's  centerline  of 
sight  as  a  vector  emanating  from  the  pilot's  eye,  extending  straight  forward 
and  angled  10°  below  horizontal.  Commercial  airframe  manufacturers  have 
several  definitions  of  the  centerline  of  sight,  all  of  which  differ  from  the 
military  definition;  the  most  consistently  used  definition  is  the  line  between 
the  pilot's  eye  reference  point  and  the  center  of  his  ADI. 

The  definitions  of  primary  and  secondary  field  of  view  also  vary.  The 
military  defines  primary  field  of  view  as  the  region  within  a  15°  cone  around 
the  centerline  of  vision  and  the  secondary  field  of  view  as  the  region  between 
a  15°  and  a  30°  cone  around  this  centerline.  Commercial  aircraft 
manufacturers  generally  define  primary  field  of  view  as  a  binocular-shaped 
area  covering  most  of  the  pilot's  primary  instrument  panel  (containing  ADI, 

HSI,  airspeed,  and  altitude  indicators)  and  secondary  field  of  view  as  a 
binocular-shaped  area  covering  most  of  the  pilot's  front  panel  (including 
engine  instruments  and  autopilot  mode  select  panels). 

Hunan  factors  data  indicate  that  most  of  these  definitions  are  reasonable, 
however,  until  further  testing  is  performed,  the  following  criteria  for 
location  of  visual  alerting  signals  is  recommended  (refer  to  Figure  3 .3 .1 .1 -1 ) * 

•  High  priority  alerts  should  be  located  no  more  than  15°  from  the  pilot's 
centerline  of  vision. 

•  Lower  priority  signals  should  be  located  no  more  than  30°  from  the  pilot's 
centerline  of  vision. 
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3.3.1. 2  SIZE 


For  visual  stimuli  that  subtend  a  visual  angle  of  1°  or  less,  detectability  Is 
positively  related  to  size.  However,  no  consistent  effect  of  size  has  been 
demonstrated  for  visual  stimuli  larger  than  1°.  Sheehan  (197?)  measured  the 
response  times  to  alphammerlc  legends  presented  on  an  A-7E  head-up  display 
simulator.  Subjects  were  reaulred  to  detect  one  of  three  different  visual 
warnings  (FIRE,  SAM  HI,  or  HYO  PRESS),  while  performing  a  two-dimensional 
visual  tracking  task,  and  to  respond  by  pushing  buttons  to  Indicate  which  of 
the  three  messages  had  been  presented.  The  visual  warnings  were  projected  on 
the  head-up  display  In  one  of  three  different  alphanumeric  character  sizes. 

The  character  heights  In  degrees  of  visual  angle  and  the  respective  reaction 
times  were  as  follows:  0.5°.  1.97  second;  1°.  1.00  second;  and  2°,  0.98 
second.  As  shown  In  Figure  3. 3. 1.2-1.  Increasing  the  height  of  the  characters 
from  0.5°  to  1°  reduced  the  mean  response  time  by  about  one-half;  however,  an 
additional  Increase  In  height  from  1°  to  2°  did  not  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  response  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  response  time  recorded  by 
Sheehan  Included  the  time  for  detection  of  a  message  as  well  as  the  time  to 
decide  which  message  had  been  presented  and  to  make  the  correct  response. 

Boucek,  Veitengruber  and  Smith  (1977)  reported  that  the  use  of  positive  legend 
displays  of  proper  height  were  found  to  Improve  response  time.  They  found 
that  the  character  height  of  high  priority  legends  should  be  between  0.125  and 
0.25  Inches,  whereas  MIL-SPEC-18012B  delineates  the  height-to-width  ratio  for 
warning  legends  to  be  5:3,  and  the  stroke  width  to  be  0.125  to  0.166  of  the 
height. 

In  stannary,  not  much  is  gained  when  a  visual  signal  is  increased  in  size  over 
1°  visual  angle  and  there  is  seme  evidence  that  0.5°  Is  an  adeouate  minimum. 

It  Is  recommended  therefore  that  high  priority  visual  signals  and  alphanumeric 
legends  should  subtend  no  less  than  1  degree  of  visual  angle;  lesser  priority 
signals  -  no  less  than  0.5  degree. 
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3.3.1. 3  BRIGHTNESS 


The  effect  of  signal  brightness  on  detection  is  directly  related  to  the  amount 
of  ambient  lighting  and  the  amount  of  light  reflected  by  the  display  panel. 
Industry  design  recomnendations  and  Military  Standards  give  various  approaches 
to  the  problem.  Van  Cott  and  Klnkade  (1972)  recomnended  that  visual  signals 
should  be  bright  enough  to  stand  out  clearly  against  the  panel  on  which  they 
appear  under  all  expected  lighting  conditions,  but  they  should  not  be  so 
bright  as  to  impair  the  vision  of  the  operator.  In  work  stations  that  are 
darkened  at  night,  provision  should  be  made  for  dimming  the  warning  lights 
when  other  lights  are  dimmed.  Meister  and  Sullivan  (1969)  state  that  the 
intensity  of  a  high-priority  signal  should  be  at  least  twice  as  bright  as  the 
immediate  background;  the  background  should  be  dark  in  contrast  to  the 
display,  and  should  have  a  dull  finish.  Siegel  and  Crain  (1960)  state  that  a 
dark  legend  on  an  illuminated  background  is  superior  to  an  illuminated  legend 
on  dark  background. 

Although  the  brightness  retirement  of  a  signal  is  primarily  determined  by  its 
criticality,  the  range  of  intensities  is  dictated  by  the  detection  threshold 
on  one  end,  and  the  disruption  of  normal  activities  on  the  other.  White  and 
Schneyer  (1960)  recommended  a  minimum  of  100  ft-L  for  high  priority  and  master 
alerting  signals,  and  5  to  10  ft-L  for  all  other  signal  lights.  MIL-STD-411D 
requirements  are  as  follows:  The  brightness  of  any  rear-lighted  signal  shall 
be  at  least  10  percent  greater  than  the  brightness  of  the  area  around  the 
signal.  High  priority  signals  require  a  recommended  minimum  of  150  ft-L  for 
high  ambient  situations  and  15  +3  ft-L  in  low  ambient  light.  The  recommended 
minimum  brightness  for  secondary  signals  is  15  ft-L. 

In  following  any  recommendation,  care  must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  signal 
values.  Even  though  it  would  take  a  signal  of  10^  ft-L  to  produce  actual 
discomfort,  a  direct  look  at  a  4  ft-L  signal  will  cause  a  loss  of  dark 
adaptation  for  a  full  minute  (Steven,  1951). 

In  general,  early  studies  agree  that  as  signal  intensity  increases  simple 
reaction  time  will  decrease  (Davis,  1947;  Luckiesk,  19*4;  Stelrman,  1944; 
Steinman  and  Venias,  1944).  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  relationship  is  a 


nonlinear  one,  and  has  been  described  by  exponential,  hyperbolic,  and 
parabolic  functions. 

Raab  and  Fehrer  (1962)  studied  the  effect  of  flash  luminance  on  simple 
reaction  time  using  circular  signals  subtending  1  degree  10  minutes  of  visual 
angle  and  viewed  blnocularly  In  a  darkened  room.  Using  a  1-msec  flash,  they 
observed  a  reduction  In  reaction  time  at  brightness  levels  out  to  3000  ft-L. 

As  shown  In  Figure  3. 3. 1.3-1,  most  of  the  Improvement  was  seen  to  occur  as 
brightness  was  Increased  to  30  ft-L,  after  which  the  reductions  may  be 
attributed  to  startle  responses.  Kohfeld  (1971).  used  a  white  signal  of  23° 
visual  angle,  found  that  simple  reaction  time  Improved  rapidly  as  brightness 
was  Increased  from  0.0001  to  0.1  ft-L;  Improvement  was  less  as  brightness  was 
Increased  to  100  ft-L  (see  Figure  3. 3. 1.3-2). 

Pollack  (1968)  tested  five  luminance  levels  (400,  20,  1,  0.5  and  0.0025  mL) 
for  six  different  colors  to  determine  whether  signal  intensity  had  an  effect 
on  reaction  time.  The  results  of  her  testing  agree  with  the  previous  studies. 

Apparently  no  aircraft-related  Quantitative  data  exists  defining  the  optimum 
ratio  of  signal  brightness  relative  to  the  background.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
data  collected  In  an  applied  cockpit  situation  indicating  how  dim  a  signal  can 
be  before  detection  is  impaired,  or  how  bright  it  can  be  without  tlindinq  the 
pilot. 


3.3.1 .4  STEADY  STATE  OR  FLASHING 

A  visual  stimulus  can  be  either  steady  state  (constant  brightness)  or  flashing 
(alternately  on  and  off).  Numerous  experiments  have  been  conducted  on  the 
detectability  of  steady  and  flashing  lights,  however,  the  results  have  been 
highly  dependent  on  the  procedures  used  by  the  researchers. 

Gerathewohl  (1953)  reported  that  the  mean  reaction  times  to  flashing  lights 
were  shorter  than  to  steady  lights  of  the  same  brightness.  Crawford  (1962  and 
1963)  found  that  the  response  to  steady  or  flashing  signal  lights  was  affected 
by  background  conditions.  Crawford's  subjects  were  reouired  to  detect  and 
indicate  the  location  of  signal  lights.  When  the  background  was  blank,  either 
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Figure  3.3. 1.3- 1.  Simple  Reaction  Time  as  a  Function  of  Signal  Luminance 
(Raab  and  Fehrer,  1962) 


Figure  3.3. 1.3-2.  Simple  Reaction  Time  as  a  Function  of  Signal 
Luminance  (Kohfeld,  1971) 


a  flashing  or  a  steady  light  was  detected  In  approximately  0.8  seconds;  when 
the  background  was  all  steady  lights,  flashing  signal  lights  were  detected 
faster  than  steady  slgncl  lights. 

In  his  1963  experiment  Crawford  had  subjects  detect  steady  or  flashing  signal 
lights  against  a  background  of  10  dlstractor  lights;  the  number  of  background 
lights  that  were  flashing  varied  from  1  to  10.  The  results  of  the  1963 
experiment  were  similar  to  the  results  of  the  1962  experiment. 

It  would  be  useful  for  the  designer  to  have  a  method  for  determining  which 
type  of  flashing  signal  Is  optimum  for  a  given  situation.  In  an  attempt  to 
provide  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  signal  In  transferring 
Information,  Edwards  (1971)  used  paired  comparison  technloues  In  which  an 
observer  had  to  select  the  most,  attention-getting  signal  from  a  pair.  By 
using  probability  theory,  he  was  able  to  construct  graphic  contours  of  eoual 
attention-attracting  power.  ,n1s  technloue,  although  it  has  some  difficulties 
with  experimental  controls,  could  be  modified  for  a  more  realistic  situation 
to  provide  a  measure  of  the  conspicuity  of  visual  signals. 

In  summary,  the  relative  detectability  of  flashing  and  steady  signal  lights  is 
dependent  upon  whether  the  background  lights  are  flashing  or  steady.  The 
fastest  mean  detection  times  are  obtained  for  flashing  signal  lights  against  a 
steody  background;  ideal  visual  warning  system  would  therefore  flash  the 
warning  light  with  all  background  lights  steady  state,  either  on  or  off. 

3.3.1 .8  COLOR 

Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  color  on 
visual  detection  performance.  Christ  conducted  a  series  of  studies 
(1973-1977)  investigating  the  performance  obtained  by  color  vs  achromatic 
coding  of  visual  displays.  While  it  was  concluded  that  color  coding  offers  no 
special  property,  it  is  likely  to  benefit  signal  detection  tasks.  He  found 
that  color  aided  detection  when  subjects  were  reauired  to  deal  with  multiple 
stimulus  formats,  or  when  they  were  reauired  to  distinguish  one  class  of 
stimulus  Information  (signal)  from  another  (background  noise).  Studies  of 
reaction  time  to  visual  signals  have  Indicated  that  color  has  little  effect  if 
the  Intensity  of  the  signals  are  above  0.002  ft-l  (Pollack,  1968). 
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Other  studies  (Pollack,  1968,  and  Haines,  1974  and  1975)  showed  red  signals 
produced  the  slowest  reaction  time,  while  other  (Coates,  1972;  Welngarten, 
1972)  showed  It  to  produce  the  fastest.  Welngarten  (1972)  measured  the 
relative  detection  times  of  red  and  green  signal  lights  against  achromatic 
backgrounds  and  found  that  when  the  background  was  the  same  luminance  as  the 
signal  light,  the  red  lights  were  detected  20  to  25  msec  faster  then  the  green 
lights.  However,  when  the  signal  lights  differed  In  luminance  from  the 
background,  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  detection 
times  of  the  red  and  green  lights  were  found.  The  Importance  of  these 
findings  to  the  present  study  Is  suspect  because  the  differences  that  are 
being  discussed  are  In  the  order  of  0.02  second.  Therefore  It  ran  be 
concluded  that  response  times  to  colored  signals  of  moderate  to  high  Intensity 
are  equal  across  color  for  dark  (essentially  noncolored)  backgrounds. 

Reynolds  et  al.  (1972)  measured  the  speed  of  detection  of  red,  green,  yellow, 
and  white  lights  against  copper,  tan,  blue  and  green  backgrounds.  The  results 
Indicate  that  the  overall  ordering  of  stimulus  colors  as  measured  by  the  speed 
of  responding  was:  red,  1.8  seconds;  green,  2.0  seconds;  yellow,  2.3  seconds; 
and  white,  2.7  seconds. 

Hill  (1974)  studied  the  reaction  time  for  colored  signals  In  the  whole  visual 
field  and  found  that  no-response  or  missed  signals  may  be  more  critical  than 
reaction  time.  Figure  3. 3. 1.5-1  shows  the  percentage  of  no-response  to  blue, 
yellow,  and  green  signals.  A  previous  study  by  Haines  (1973)  also  included 
red  signals.  Results  werp  the  same  as  the  other  colors  up  to  30°  either  side 
of  center;  beyond  this  point,  the  misses  for  the  red  signals  increased 
rapidly,  hitting  100  percent  of  the  periphery  of  the  field.  Reynolds  (1972) 
analyzed  the  effect  of  background  on  errors  in  naming  the  signal  color.  Thpse 
data  appear  in  Figure  3. 3. 1.5-2. 

Since  the  results  of  the  above  experiments  indicate  that  red  signals  are 
usually  detected  relatively  as  fast  or  faster  than  visual  signals  of  any  other 
color,  and  the  current  conventions  (Federal  Airworthiness  Regulation  25.1322) 
dictate  red  signals  for  high-priority  situations,  the  continued  use  of  the 
following  color  code  for  cockpit  signal  lights  is  recommended: 
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NO  RESPONSES 


Figure  3.3. 1.5 •  1.  Percentage  of  No  Responses  to  Blue,  Yellow,  and  Green  Stimuli 

at  Equal  Brightnesses  Within  the  Binocular  Visual  Field  I Haines ,  1975) 
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Figure  3.3. 1.5  2.  Interaction  Between  Signal  Colors  and  Background  Color-on 
Color  Naming  Errors  (Reynolds,  1972) 


Red  -  Highest  priority  warning 

Anber /Yellow  -  Caution 

White,  Green  or  Blue  -  Normal  or  Safe  Operation 

with  the  color  Blue  being  considered  as  a  candidate  for  advisory  alerts  which 
have  not  been  treated  consistently  in  the  past. 

3.3 2  ADVANCED  DISPLAY  TECHNOLOGIES 

This  section  summarizes  the  literature  on  display  technologies  that  are 
applicable  to  advanced  caution  and  warning  systems.  Candidate  displays 
Include: 


A.  Cathode  Ray  Tubes  (CRTs) 

•  Shadow  Mask 

•  Penetron 

•  Flat  CRT's 

B.  Flat  Panel 

•  Luminous  -  light-emitting  diodes  (LEDs),  plasma  and  electro¬ 
luminescent  film  (ELF) 

•  Non-luminous  -  liquid  crystal  displays  (LCDs). 

Since  the  mid-1950's  many  researchers  have  forecast  replacement  of  the  CRT  by 
newer  "solid-state"  flat-panel  displays.  Today,  such  forecasts  seem  even  less 
likely  to  come  true  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  'Jver  these  years,  the  CRT  and 
flat-panel  displays  have  improved,  but  flat-panel  display  problems  have  proven 
to  be  more  formidable  and  fundamental  than  first  realized  (Tannas  and  Goede, 
1978). 

The  CRT,  although  100  years  old,  is  a  formidable  target  for  the  challengers, 
and  it  is  still  improving.  Since  the  introduction  of  color  in  the  50‘s,  CRT's 
have  steadily  increased  in  brightness  and  luminous  efficiency.  At  the  same 
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time,  costs  have  decreased  due  to  Improved  manufacturing  processes;  life, 
color,  performance,  and  most  other  parameters  have  also  continued,  to  Improve. 

For  most  applications,  the  CRT  offers  a  wide  range  of  excellent  performance 
characteristics  at  relatively  low  cost.  Nevertheless,  a  vast  amount  of 
research  Is  presently  being  devoted  to  developing  and  Improving  flat-panel 
display  technologies.  In  the  technical  thrust  to  develop  large  displays,  flat 
panels  face  several  hurdles  In  displacing  the  CRT;  the  most  fundamental 
problems  are  luminous  efficiency,  addressing,  uniformity,  grey  scale,  color 
and  cost. 

Luminous  efficiency  is  one  of  the  most  useful  parameters  In  evaluating  the 
practicality  of  the  light  emitting  display  technologies.  Low  lunlnous 
efficiency  often  leads  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  undesirable 
characteristics:  high  power,  low  brightness,  high  temperature,  short  life, 
bulky  and  expensive  electronics,  and  a  need  for  cooling. 

A  major  problem  with  flat  panel  displays  is  the  addressing  and  control  of  the 
many  individual  display  elements.  In  a  moderate-sized  CRT,  the  equivalent  of 
200,000  picture  elements  are  addressed  30  times  per  second  at  an  information 
rate  of  approximately  6  MHz.  No  flat  panel  display  addressing  scheme  has  been 
devised  to  achieve  comparable  performance. 

Duty  cycle  -  the  percentage  of  time  available  to  address  an  individual  display 
element  -  directly  limits  the  refresh  time  and  average  brightness  of  a  flat 
panel  display.  High  power  pulses  can  be  used  to  improve  brightness  without 
increasing  refresh  time,  but  high  voltage  LSI  line  drivers  are  not  yet 
available  economically;  higher  currents  can  be  used  but  require  larger  element 
conductors  in  the  display  itself. 

The  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  human  eye  to  edge  discontinuities  has  made  the 
building  block  approach  (discrete  display  elements)  extremely  difficult  to 
implement  in  displays  of  continuous-tone  imagery.  The  achievement  of  good 
grey-scale  performance,  therefore,  remains  a  critical  problem  area  for  most 
flat  panel  displays.  Pulse-width  modulation  and  multiplexing  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  cope  with  the  grey-scale  problem  and  to  provide  dimming 
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capabilities;  however,  at  the  present  time  such  techniques  are  relatively 
exotic  and  expensive. 

To  date,  no  flat  panel  display  has  demonstrated  good  color  performance  at  TV 
resolutions,  however,  AC  plasma  panels  utilizing  phosphor  triads  have  come 
close.  Several  Japanese  companies  have  recently  demonstrated  good  color 
performance  with  panels  containing  only  a  few  hundred  lines. 

Cost  remains  the  most  critical  problem;  the  display  electronics  are  usually 
more  expensive  than  the  panels  themselves.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
Immaturity  of  the  new  flat  panel  technologies,  production  yields  are  at 
present  extremely  low  (Tannas  and  Goede,  1978). 

A  comparison  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  various  displays  is  shown 

In  Table  3. 3. 2-1.  As  Indicated  In  the  table,  the  CRT  appears  to  offer  the 
most  advantages  for  Implementing  new  Integrated  crew  station  configurations 
for  1980  aircraft.  The  advantages  of  the  CRT  Include: 

•  High  resolution 

•  Good  addressability 

•  High  contrast 

•  Flexibility 

•  Color  capability 

•  Relatively  low  cost. 

However,  the  CRT  still  has  several  disadvantages: 

•  High  voltage  requirements 

•  Large  vol ume 

•  Extra  circuitry  required  to  achieve  corner  edge  focus 

v  Limited  useful  life  under  high  ambient  light  conditions 

•  Implosion  hazard. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be  desirable  for  aircraft  applications  of  the  1990's 
to  replace  CRT's  with  flat  panel  displays  (Hatfield,  Robertson,  Batson,  1979). 

Flat  panel  technologies  have  shown  much  promise,  with  attendant  advantages 
such  as: 


Table  3.3.2 - 1.  Comparison  of  CRT  and  Flat  Pane /  Capabilities 


•  Direct  digital  compatibility 

•  Inherent  accuracy  and  edge  focus 

•  Small  area  and  large  area  contrast 

•  Relatively  low  supply  voltages 

•  Very  small  voluee. 

Flat  panel  plasma  displays  are  considered  the  most  formidable  contenders  to 
CRTs  In  the  near  future.  Plasma  displays  easily  fit  spaces  too  small  for 
CRTs.  They  also  have  high  readability,  wide  viewing  angle  (160°).  and  are 
suitable  for  graphic  and  alphanumeric  display  applications.  Typical 
brightness  Is  30  ft-L  with  contrast  ratios  of  25:1.  A  plasma  panel's  life  Is 
longer  than  a  CRT's  (greater  than  10,000  hours)  but  Is  available  primarily  In 
only  one  color  -  orange  (Hassberg,  1979). 

3.4  AUDITORY  DATA 

Auditory  warnings  can  be  used  to  alert  personnel  to  Impending  dangerous 
conditions,  to  critical  changes  In  system  or  equipment  status,  and  to  critical 
actions  that  must  be  taken.  The  detection  of  auditory  warnings  Is  affected  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  signal,  the  Inherent  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  the  Individual  listener,  and  the  listening  environment.  This  section 
describes  the  parameters  that  impact  the  detection  of,  and  the  responses  to, 
alerting  tones  and  voice  messages. 

3.4.1  ALERTING  TONES 

The  primary  factors  that  impact  the  detection  and  response  to  nonverbal 
auditory  alerts  are: 

•  Frequency 

•  Intensity 

•  Location  of  Sound  Source 

•  Message  Content 
e  Number  of  Tones 

•  Environmental  Factors 
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3.4. 1.1  FREQUENCY 


Frequency  has  a  strong  effect  on  perceived  loudness.  Young  humans  can  detect 
sounds  with  frequencies  ranging  from  20  Hz  to  about  20,000  Hz.  Midfrequency 
tones  (2000  to  4000  Hz)  tend  to  sound  louder  than  lower  or  higher  frequency 
tones  of  the  same  energy  (Fletcher  and  Munson,  1933),  however,  this  effect  of 
frequency  on  perceived  loudness  decreases  as  sound  amplitude  increases. 

Two  additional  frequency-related  factors  that  impact  the  detection  of  aural 
signals  are  aging,  which  causes  a  progressive  loss  of  hearing  at  higher 
frequencies  and  ear  injuries  (Morgan,  1943).  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
Important  that  signaling  devices  do  not  use  a  single  frequency,  but  rather  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  widely  spaced  frequencies  between  250  and  4000  Hz 
(Boucek,  Veltengruber  and  Smith,  1977). 

3.4.1 .2  INTENSITY 

Before  summarizing  the  literature  on  the  impact  of  intensity  on  detection,  the 
difference  between  Intensity  and  loudness  must  be  clearly  understood. 

Intensity  Is  a  physical  measure  of  the  energy  level  of  a  sound  transmitted 
through  a  unit  of  area.  Loudness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ar.  attribute  of  the 
sound  as  heard  and  reacted  to  by  a  listener.  Loudness  is  therefore  a 
subjective  response  that  depends  primarily  on  Intensity,  but  Is  also  affected 
by  frequency,  as  Indicated  earlier.  The  relationship  between  frequency  and 
the  two  dimensions  of  sound,  l.e,  loudness  and  intensity,  is  shown  in  Figure 
3.4. 1.2-1. 


As  a  general  rule,  an  Intense  sound  is  more  likely  to  be  detected  than  a 
quieter  sound  of  the  same  frequency.  However,  the  detectability  of  any 
particular  sound  is  primarily  dependent  on  background  noise.  For  any  given 
background  conditions,  there  Is  an  intensity  of  signal  that  will  be  detected 
50%  of  the  time  by  a  particular  individual;  this  level  of  intensity  is 
referred  to  as  the  threshold  Intensity.  An  increase  in  intensity  of  as  little 
as  3  dB  over  threshold  can  result  in  nearly  100%  detection. 


Note:  Subjective  loudness  in  sones  is  represented  vertically  above  the  intensity-frequency  plane.  The  heavy 

curves  coursing  from  front  to  rear  in  the  diagram  are  equal-loudness  contours  for  pure  tones. 

(Stevens  and  Davis,  1938). 

Figure  3.4. 1.2 •  1.  Three-Dimensional  Surface  Showing  Loudness  as  a  Function  of 
Intensity  and  Frequency 
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LOUDNESS  (SONES) 


Noise  mixed  with  a  signal  tends  to  raise  the  detection  threshold  above  the 
"threshold  In  quiet";  this  effect  Is  referred  to  as  masking.  Since  auditory 
alerts  will  be  used  In  an  environment  where  the  background  noise  Is  constantly 
changing  In  amplitude  and  frequency.  It  Is  Important  to  determine  what  aspects 
of  the  background  noise  will  require  adjustments  In  signal  Intensity.  For 
cockpit  applications  the  masking  of  aural  alerts  should  be  evaluated  for  the 
following  three  types  of  ambient  noise. 


Noise  Type 


Distinguishing  Characteristics 


Pure  tone 
Narrow-band  noise 
Wlde-band  noise 


Bandwidth  =  nominal  frequency  +0  Hz 
Bandwidth  *  nominal  frequency  J45  Hz 
Bandwidth  =  wide  spectrum 


Quantitative  relationships  between  the  frequency  of  the  masking  tone  and  the 
amount  of  masking  of  auditory  signals  of  various  frequencies  are  shown  in 
Figures  3.4. 1.2-2,  -3  and  -4.  In  Figure  3. 4. 1.2-2,  the  frequency  of  the 
auditory  signals  (masked  tones)  are  given  on  the  abscissa  of  each  graph.  The 
ordinate  presents  the  level,  i.e.,  the  amount  above  the  threshold- In-quiet 
level,  that  the  auditory  signal  must  be  elevated  in  the  presence  of  the 
masking  tone. 

The  number  on  each  represents  the  intensity  of  the  masking  tone,  measured  as 
the  amount  above  the  threshold-in-quiet  level.  The  lowest  curve  in  Figure  3-9 
gives  the  threshold-in-quiet  values. 

Maximum  masking  of  a  pure  tone  occurs  when  the  background  sound  is  of  the  same 
frequency  range  as  the  signal.  Substantial  masking  also  occurs  when  the 
auditory  signal  is  composed  of  higher  frequencies  than  the  ambient  noise; 
lower  frequency  alerting  signals  are  significantly  less  subject  to  masking. 

The  masking  effect  of  narrow-band  ambient  noise  is  similar  to  that  described 
for  a  pure-tone  environment. 


For  cockpit  applications,  wide-band  noise  effects  must  also  be  considered. 
Morgan,  et.al.  (1963)  state  that  the  masking  effects  of  wide-band  ambient 
noise  are  considerably  different  than  the  masking  effects  of  narrow-band  and 
pure  tone  ambient  noise;  the  effects  of  wide-band  noise  extt?nd  beyond  the 
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MASKING  (DECIBELS) 


0  800  1,600  2,400  3,200  4,000  0  800  1,600  2,400  3,200  4.000 


0  800  1.600  2.400  3.200  4,000  0  800  1,600  2,400  3,200  4,000 


FREQUENCY  (HERTZ) 


Note:  Number  at  top  of  each  graph  is  frequency  of  masking  tone,  and  number  on  each  curve  is 

level  above  threshold  of  masking  tone. 

Figure  3.4. 1.2-2.  Masking  of  One  Tone  by  Another  Tone  (Wegel  and  Lane,  1924) 


to 


«  FREQUENCY  (HERTZ) 

*RE  0.0002 /Jbar 

Figure  3.4. 1.2-3.  Masking  Effect  of  White  Noise  on  a  Pure  Tone 
(Hawkins  and  Stevens,  1950) 
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CRITICAL  BANDWIDTH  (HERTZ) 


spectrum  of  the  noise  Itself.  The  masking  effect  of  wlde-band  noise  that  has 
the  same  intensity  throughout  the  spectrum  (white  noise)  Is  approximately 
linear  with  respect  to  the  Increase  In  Intensity  of  the  noise.  For  wlde-band 
noise  that  does  not  have  uniform  Intensity  over  the  frequency  spectrum,  the 
ear  as  the  ability  to  filter  or  reject  the  part  of  the  noise  that  Is  outside  a 
certain  range  around  the  signal,  thus  eliminating  some  of  the  noise  and  making 
the  signal  more  audible.  The  width  (In  Hz)  of  this  range  Is  called  the 
"critical  bandwidth"  and  varies  with  the  frequency  of  the  signal  being  used. 
Morgan,  et.al.  (1963)  state  that  the  threshold  of  a  pu re-tone  aural  alerting 
signal  can  be  predicted  If  the  spectrun  of  the  noise  near  the  frequency  of  the 
tone  Is  known.  In  making  this  prediction.  It  Is  assuaed  that  the  masking  Is 
being  done  by  the  noise  components  near  the  frequency  of  the  signal,  those 
that  lie  In  the  critical  bandwidth.  When  used  to  predict  masking  the  critical 
bandwidth  Is  defined  so  that  the  sound  pressure  level  of  the  noise  In  the 
critical  band  Is  equal  to  the  sound  pressure  level  of  the  signal  at  Its  masked 
threshold  (the  Intensity  where  50  percent  of  the  signals  are  detected  when 
noise  Is  present).  Morgan  presented  the  following  procedures  for  predicting 
the  masked  threshold  of  an  aural  alert  signal  at  any  signal  frequency  In 
wlde-band  noise: 

1.  Measure  the  level  of  the  ambient  noise  at  the  auditory  signal's 
frequency. 

2.  Correct  this  measure  level  for  the  wlde-band  effect  by  adding  the  10 
1og10  value  of  the  critical  bandwidth  (read  directly  from  the  left 
ordinate  In  Figure  3.4.1.2-4). 

3.  This  corrected  value  Is  the  masked  threshold  of  the  aural  alert. 

These  methods  are  directed  toward  detecting  pure-tone  signals,  which  are 
harder  to  detect  In  noise  than  multi  frequency  signals.  Van  Cott  and  Klnkade 
(1972)  presented  two  well-accepted  guidelines  for  multifrequency  auditory 
signals: 

1.  A  sound  signal  should  exceed  Its  masked  threshold  by  at  least  15  dB 
for  good  discrimination. 


2 .  An  optlmun  signal  level  In  noise  Is  halfway  between  the  masked 
threshold  and  110  dB. 

Also  to  be  considered  when  working  with  any  type  of  aural  alerting  signal  Is 
MIL-STD-1427B,  which  requires  that  auditory  signals  have  a  slgnal-to-nolse 
ratio  of  a  least  20  dB. 

However,  these  guidelines  may  In  same  cases  conflict  with  the  pilot  criticism 
that  most  aural  alerts  as  currently  Implemented  are  too  loud  (Cooper,  1977). 
Care  must  be  taken  when  applying  these  guidelines  to  the  actual  cockpit 
envlronnent  because  It  Is  possible  to  Introduce  sound  levels  that  are 
Intolerable  to  the  pilot.  The  range  of  signal  Intensity  by  necessity  must  be 
limited  on  one  end  by  the  auditory  threshold  and  at  the  other  end  by  the  onset 
of  pain  (110  dB).  The  Intensity/exposure  time  Interaction,  which  Imposes 
limits  after  which  there  Is  a  high  risk  of  damage  for  unprotected  ears  must 
also  be  considered.  Thus,  until  data  that  resolves  this  conflict  are 
obtained,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  following  guideline  be  used: 

Threshold  +  15  dB 

Signal  Loudness  *  or  Whichever  is  less 

Threshold  +  1/2  (110  dB-Threshold) 

3.4.1 .3  LOCATION 

The  masking  effects  of  background  sounds  are  also  dependent  upon  their 
location  relative  to  the  signal  sounds;  signals  perceived  as  coming  from  a 
separate  location  are  more  likely  to  be  detected. 

Egan,  Carterotte,  and  Thwlng  (1954)  had  subjects  listen  to  messages  under 
monaural  and  dlchotic  conditions.  In  monaural  listening,  the  message  to  be 
received  and  interfering  noise  or  messages  are  both  received  in  the  same  ear, 
in  dlchotic  the  message  is  presented  by  an  earphone  to  one  ear,  and 
interfering  noise  or  messages  are  presented  by  another  earphone  to  the  other 
ear.  Dichotic  listening  was  found  to  provide  location  cues  which  enabled  the 
subjects  to  discriminate  between  signals  and  noise.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure 
3. 4. 1.3-1  dlchotic  listening  provided  an  advantage  equivalent  to  an  increase 
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SOUND  PRESSURE  LEVEL  OF  INTERFACING  SIGNAL  (DECIBELS) 

Note:  Curves  show  threshold  sound  pressure  level  tor  perception  of  a  received  signal 

masked  by  an  interfering  signal. 


Figure  3.4. 1.3- 1.  Comparison  of  Dichotic  and  Monaural  Masking  (Egan  at  at.,  1954) 
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of  up  to  30  dB  in  the  Intensity  of  the  signal  message.  For  this  reason. 
MIL-STD-1472B  recommends  that  dlchotlc  presentation  be  used,  alternating  the 
source  of  the  signal  from  one  ear  to  t'le  other  via  a  dual  channel  headset. 

The  advantages  offered  by  dlchotlc  earphone  presentations  are  not  to  be 
expected  In  an  open  ( non-headphone )env1ron*ent.  To  approximate  an  open  type 
of  situation,  Spelth,  Curtis,  and  Webster  (1954)  tested  subjects  by  presenting 
simultaneous  messages  from  the  same  (single-source  condition)  or  from  two 
different  loudspeakers  that  could  be  separated  from  each  other  horizontally. 
When  both  messages  were  transmitted  from  the  same  loudspeaker,  the  subjects 
responded  correctly  66%  of  the  time.  Response  Improved  to  86%  correct  for  10° 
to  20°  separation  of  messages,  and  to  92%  for  90°  to  180°  separation.  Spelth 
et  al.,  did  not  determine  how  much  Increase  In  signal  message  Intensity  would 
produce  the  same  amount  of  Improvement  produced  by  the  separate  conditions. 

The  ability  to  localize  a  signal  Is  also  dependent  on  the  frequency  of  the 
sounds.  Mills  (1958)  found  that  localization  of  pure-tones  was  optimum  over 
the  frequency  ranges  of  250  -  1000  Hz  and  3000  -  6000  Hz.  Localization  was 
found  to  be  poor  over  the  range  of  1000  -  1500  Hz,  and  for  frequencies  around 
8000  Hz.  It  was  also  found  that  broad-band  signals  are  generally  localized 
much  better  than  pure  tones.  It  can  be  concluded  that  for  binaural  listening, 
broad-band  signals  are  more  likely  to  be  detected  than  pure-tone  signals. 

Cherry  (1953)  addressed  the  problem  of  how  a  critical  verbal  message  Is 
detected  when  other  messages  are  occurring  at  the  same  time.  He  presented 
subjects  with  two  messages,  either  mixed  to  both  ears,  or  one  to  the  left  ear 
and  the  other  to  the  right  eai-\  and  asked  them  to  repeat  one  of  the  messages. 
It  was  found  that  some  messages  could  be  separated  if  they  were  presented  in 
the  mixed  fashion  and  some  could  not.  However,  the  subjects  had  no  trouble 
separating  the  messages  when  they  were  presented  to  different  ears.  In  fact, 
after  the  subject  was  comfortably  repeating  one  of  the  two  messages,  the 
message  in  the  other  ear  was  switched  to  German;  no  observer  detected  the 
switch. 

The  detectability  of  a  verbal  message  is  often  affected  by  the  content  of  the 
message  Itself.'*  For  example,  a  person's  name  is  usually  more 
attention-getting  than  any  other  auditory  message  of  the  same  volume  (Howarth 
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and  Ellis,  1961).  Experimental  data  Indicate  thet  having  a  person's  name 
precede  an  auditory  message  appears  to  have  about  the  same  effect  on  detection 
as  increasing  the  loudness  of  the  message  by  3  dB.  thus.  It  is  reco*»erMted 
that  sural  alerting  messages  be  preceded  by  an  Identifier  to  which  the  pilot 
is  more  than  normally  sensitive,  e.g.,  the  pilot's  name  or  aircraft 

/  •  •  •  .  -i 

identification . 

3.4. 1.4  MESSAGE  CONTENT 

The  detectability  of  nonverbal  auditory  signals  is  also  affected  by  content. 
Keuss  (1972)  used  two  signals  in  close  succession;  the  first  signal 
(essentially  a  ready  signal)  was  giver,  for  25  milliseconds  and  then  the 
response  signal  was  presented;  the  test  subjects  were  required  to  acknowledge 
when  they  heard  the  Second  signal.  Generally,  It  was  found  that  reaction  time 
varied  Inversely  with  the  intensity  of  both  signals;  however,  as  signal 
intensities  were  increased  to  110  dB,  reaction  time  Increased,  probably  due  to 
tho  startle  effect. 

Siegel  and  Crain  (1960)  ran  an  experiment  under  night  conditions.  Subjects 
were  required- to  perform  a  cracking  task  and  respond  to  a  warning  signal  which 
was  either  a  light,  a  single  tone,  or  a  double  tone.  Use  of  the  two-tone 
auditory  signal  resulted  in  significantly  shorter  response  time. 

The  auditory  sanse  adapts  rapidly  to  constant  stimulation;  steady- state 
signals  tend  to  become  less  noticeable  after  a  short  period  of  time. 

Therefore,  a  steady-state  sign?!  that  is  net  detected  immediately  is  likely  to 
go  unnoticed.  The  auditory  system  does  not  adapt  as  rapidly  to  intermittent 
or  changing  signals  as  it  does  to  steady-state  signals,  and  for  this  reason 
intermittent  signals  are  more  likely  to  be  detected  than  steady-state  signals. 
MIL-STD-411D  requires  that  an  auditory  master  warning  signal  have  ar.  0.85 
second  ON  time  and  an  0.15  OFF  time,  with  the  cycle  continuing  until  the 
system  is  de-energized. 
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34.14  NUMBER  OF  TONES 

Experimental  test Inf  has  show*  that  humans  can  wake  precise  judgments  about 
Minute  differences  Between  stimuli,  however,  they  are  limited  In  their  ability 
to  make  absolute  judgments  (Killer,  1956).  In  other  words,  when  presented 
with  two  signals,  a  person  can  tell  quite  accurately  whether  they  are 
different.  Shower  and  Siddulph  (1931)  reported  that  under  Ideal  conditions, 
listeners  could  detect  frequency  differences  between  tones  as  small  as  2  or  3 
Hz.  Pollack  (1952)  had  listeners  Identify  toues  of  different  frequencies  by 
assigning  numbers  to  them.  When  only  two  or  three  tones  were  used  the 
listener  never  confused  them,  but  with  five  or  more  tones  confusions  were 
frequent.  KIL-STD-1472B  states  that  "If  absolute  discrimination  is  required 
the  maber  of  signals  shall  not  exeped  four".  Cooper  (1977)  surveyed  major 
airplane  manufacturers  and  found  that  they  recamended  that  the  number  of 
audio  warnings  or  signals  should  be  limited  to  four  or  five.  Just  recently 
the  S-7  committee  of  the  SAE  issued  a  draft  version  of  a  revision  to  Aerospace 
Recommended  Practice  -  450C  which  reduced  the  recommended  number  of  discrete 
aural  warnings,  other  than  the  master  warning,  caution  and  advisory  tones, 
permitted  in  the  flight  station. 

Pollack  and  Ficks  (1954)  found  that  using  sounds  which  differed  in  more  than 
one  dimension  (e.g.,  frequency,  purity,  etc.)  increased  the  total  amount  of 
information  transmitted;  however,  the  amount  of  information  conveyed  would 
decrease  as  more  dimensions  were  used.  This  data  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  more  than  four  or  five  auditory  signals  are  to  be  presented,  they  should 
differ  in  more  than  one  dimension. 

34.1.6  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS 

Distractions,  existing  cognitive  workload,  and  the  vigilant  state  of  the 
operator  also  have  an  effect  on  response.  In  general,  any  environmental 
factor  that  increases  the  demands  on  an  individual  will  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  signal  detection  and  increase  response  time.  Many  studies  have 
demonstrated  the  impact  of  distracting  stimuli  on  signal  detection  and 
response.  Adams  and  Chambers  (1962)  found  that  the  addition  of  irrelevant 
auditory  distractors  producted  a  detriment  in  performance  on  a  visual  tracking 
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task.  Likewise,  irrelevant  visual  distractors  degraded  the  performance  of  an 
auditory  tracking  task.  One  recurring  findings  In  these  studies  is  that  the 
detectability  of  stimuli.  In  the  presence  of  distracting  signals.  Is  enhanced 
by  blmodal  signal  presentation.  Buckner  and  McGrath  (1961)  had  subjects 
perform  a  vigilance  task  In  which  they  were  presented  24  signals  during  a  60- 
minute  session.  For  any  one  session,  alt  of  the  signals  were  either  visual, 
auditory  or  cmrtHncd  visual  and  auditory.  The  detection  rate  for  all  three 
types  of  signals  was  close  to  1001  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions,  but 
decreased  with  time;  however,  the  detection  rate  was  higher  for  the  blmodal 
signals  (891)  than  either  unlmodal  signal  (auditory  841,  and  visual  72f). 

The  higher  the  workload  the  more  likely  that  a  signal  (especially  visual)  will 
go  unnoticed  (Boucek  Veltengruber  and  Smith,  1977).  To  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  detections,  a  warning  signal  should  change  the  sensory 
environment  (Senders,  1952).  Also  the  probability  of  an  observer  detecting  a 
particular  signal  changes  considerably  with  time,  even  when  the  signal  and 
environment  are  constant;  these  changes  In  observer  efficiency  are  usually 
ascribed  to  changes  In  the  observer's  vigilant  state.  Also,  low  signal 
presentation  rates  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  their  detection  (Adams,  Humes 
and  Stenslon,  1962).  For  these  reasons  It  Is  recommended  that  blmodal  signals 
be  used  to  present  high-priority  alerts. 

3.4.2  VOICE  WARNING  SYSTEMS 

34.2.1  OVERVIEW 

The  primary  functions  of  a  caution  and  warning  system  are  to  alert  the  flight 
crew  of  a  problem,  and  to  Inform  them  of  its  nature.  It  should  also  guide 
crew  action,  and  provide  feedback  on  the  status  of  the  system  after  the  crew 
has  responded.  These  functions  have  been  typically  handled  by  a  combi  nation 
of  visual  and  auditory  techniques.  Auditory  signals,  in  particular,  have 
become  so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  associate  the  various  sounds 
in  use  with  specific  failures;  Veitengruber,  et  al  (1977)  report  that  as  many 
as  17  distinct  aural  alerts  are  used  on  present  wide  body  aircraft.  This 
problem  of  associating  various  aural  signals  with  a  particular  failure  is 
eliminated  if  verbal  messages  are  used. 
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Under  high-stress  conditions,  the  pilot's  audio-visual  load  way  reach 
saturation,  causing  a  Potential  decline  In  his  efficiency  and  performance. 
Therefore,  a  system  that  can  convey  warning  Information  under  these  conditions 
without  further  degrading  performance  Is  essential.  One  way  to  accomplish 
this  Is  to  provide  more  information  per  message  and  to  allow  the  transmission 
of  only  absolutely  essential  messages.  A  warning  system  using  voice  messages 
to  InfOTm  the  pilot  of  aircraft  status  and  Incorporating  a  priority 
attenuation  system  meets  these  criteria.  Research  Indicates  that  the  use  of 
verbal  warnings  produces  significant  Improvement  in  response  time,  especially 
during  periods  of  heavy  workload  or  stress  (Pollack,  et.  ai.,  1958;  and 
Keamerllng,  et.al.*  1969).  Another  important  advantage  of  the  voice  warning 
system  Is  that  Is  allows  the  pilot  to  evaluate  the  criticality  of  a  situation 
without  bringing  Ms  eye  scan  back  into  the  cockpit.  Given  that  a  voice 
warning  Is  to  be  used  the  factors  that  Impact  its  effectiveness  have  to  be 
optimized.  These  factors  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

3 A2J2  SPEECH  GENERATING  TECHNIQUE 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  voice  systems.  Voice-modeling  uses  prerecorded 
presentations  of  actual  male  or  female  speech  for  every  possible  caution  and 
warning;  resulting  messages  are  very  close  to  every-day  speech  and  relatively 
easy  to  understand.  The  other  approach  uses  a  digital  voice  synthesizer  to 
generate  messages  by  combining  distinct  phonemes.  The  major  advantage  of  this 
technlaue  It  the  reduction  in  size  and  weight  of  the  equipment  reouired;  a 
drawback  is  that  synthesized  voice  is  not  realistic  since  much  Intonation  is 
missing,  and  some  sounds  are  difficult  for  the  synthesizer  to  reproduce. 

Kerce  (1979)  conducted  a  study  that  compared  the  Intelligibility  of  the  two 
speech  generating  techniques  and  found  that  greater  intelligibility  results 
from  the  use  of  voice-modeling;  the  test  participants  also  expressed  a  strong 
subjective  preference  for  voice-modeling. 

34.2.3  ALERTING  TONE  REQUIREMENTS 


MIL-STD-1472B  states  that  verbal  warning  messages  shall  consist  of  an  initial 
attention-getting  tone,  and  a  brief  standardized  speech  message  to  identify 


the  problem  and  suggest  appropriate  action.  W1L-STD-14728  also  states  that 
vdtere  reaction  time  Is  critical,  the  Initial  alerting  tone  should  be  of  0.5 
second  duration,  and  that  all  essential  Information  shall  be  transmitted  In 
the  first  2.0  seconds  of  the  Identifying  or  action  signal. 

Douglas  Aircraft  atfrlnlstered  a  questionnaire  to  131  flight  operations 
personnel ;  71*  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  voice  warnings  should  be 
preceded  by  an  alerting  tone. 

Whereas  military  standards  and  subjective  pilot  preferences  favor  a  precursor 
tone,  empirical  data  falls  to  support  its  Inclusion  In  a  voice  warning  system. 
Simpson  and  Williams  (1978)  conducted  a  study  to  determine  the  Impact  of  a 
precursor  tone  on  pilot  detection  and  response  times.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  alerting  tone  added  about  one  second  to  the  duration 
of  the  warning  signal,  and  resulted  In  a  0.65  second  Increase  In  response 
time.  They  concluded  that  the  tone  seamed  to  be  superfluous,  since  It  takes 
extra  time  to  present,  and  does  not  facilitate  pilot  detection  or  response 
times;  they  also  stated  that  the  difference  In  voice  quality  between  normal 
speech  In  the  cockpit  and  the  vole*  warning  system  may  Itself  be  sufficient  to 
direct  attention  to  the  message. 

34.24  VOICE  MODEL 

The  major  factor  In  selecting  a  voice  model  (either  male,  female  or 
electronic)  Is  Its  Intelligibility  In  the  cockpit.  Douglas  Aircraft  has 
administered  several  questionnaires  to  pilots  (Erickson,  1978;  and  Kerce, 

1979)  which  solicited  preferences  for  male  or  female  voice  models;  the  results 
of  these  surveys  indicated  a  distinct  preference  for  female  voice  messages. 
Several  of  the  pilots  Indicated  that  they  preferred  the  female  voice  because 
most  of  the  communication  In  today's  cockpit  is  normally  delivered  by  male 
voices.  Simpson  and  Williams  (1978)  state  that  the  voice  model  selected  for 
cautions  and  warnings  should  be  qualitatively  different  from  the  other  voices 
In  the  cockpit,  and  that  since  both  male  and  female  speech  are  present  In 
today's  cockpits,  voice  warnings  should  be  given  with  synthetic  speech. 
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Very  limited  objective  performance  data  exists  on  the  relative  intelligibility 
of  male,  female  and  synthetic  voice  models.  Kerce  (1979)  conducted  two 
studies  that  compared  the  relative  Intelligibility  of  the  three  voice  models. 
The  results  Indicated  that  the  female  voice  was  found  to  be  more  Intelligible 
than  the  male  voice  and  that  both  were  more  Intelligible  than  the  synthetic 
voice  (sec  Figure  3.4.2. 4-1).  However,  It  should  not  be  Inferred  that  similar 
results  would  be  obtained  In  any  male-female  voice  conparlson,  as 
Intelligibility  Is  greatly  affected  by  the  voice  models  and  recording 
procedures  ployed. 

34.2.5  VOICE  INFLECTION 

Very  limited  data  exists  to  aid  designers  In  selecting  between  conversational, 
monotone  or  urgent  voice  Inflections.  Two  unpublished  studies  conducted  by 
Douglas  Aircraft  found  that  pilots  preferred  the  monotone  Inflection.  In 
another  subjective  study  conducted  by  Douglas  Aircraft  (Erickson,  1978)  60X  of 
the  airline  personnel  suggested  that  voice  Inflection  should  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  alert,  either  advisory,  caution  or  warning.  In  the  end,  Douglas 
selected  a  monotone  Inflection  for  their  DC  9-80  voice  warning  system;  they 
felt  that  the  distracting  effects  of  urgent-sounding  messages  outweighed  any 
potential  benefits. 

34.2.8  MESSAGE  FORMAT 

The  wording  of  cockpit  voice  messages  has  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  an  aural  caution  and  warning  system.  Little  empirical  data 
exists  on  message  length,  content,  phonetic  conf usability,  and  message 
structure,  however,  for  consistency  the  structure  and  content  of  the  aural 
messages  should  be  similar  to  the  messages  presented  by  the  visual  Indicators 
or  the  central  display. 

Highly  discriminate  keywords  or  phrases  should  be  used  such  that  the  messages 
ere  easily  understood  with  as  little  demand  on  pilot  workload  and  attention  as 
possible  (Simpson,  1976).  Several  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine 
whether  additional  syllables  or  words,  or  a  sentence  context  would  Increase 
intelligibility.  The  results  of  these  studies  Indicate  that  linguistic 
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Figure  3.4.2A- 1. 


Intelligibility  as  a  Function  of  Voice  Quality  and  Signal-to-Noise 
Ratio  With  Competing  Speech  Noise  Background  (Kerce,  1979 ) 


redundancy  facilitates  the  comprehension  of  aural  messages  and  tends  to  reduce 
response  times.  Hart  and  Simpson  (1976)  found  that  aural  messages  presented 
In  a  sentence  format  were  more  Intelligible  than  two-word  messages  and 
required  fewer  repetitions  for  comprehension.  Simpson  (1976)  presented 
synthesized  mono-  and  polysyllabic  keywords  and  sentence-length  messages  to 
airline  pilots  under  several  slgnal-to-nolse  ratios.  She  found  that  sentence 
messages  consisting  of  monosyllabic  keywords  were  responded  to  more 
accurately,  over  a  wider  range  of  slgnal-to-nolse  ratios.  (Figure  3.4.2.6-1). 
Polysyllabic  words  did  not  show  this  tendency;  scores  for  both  sentences  and 
Isolated  words  were  approximately  the  same  (Figure  3. 4. 2. 6-2).  These  data 
seem  to  Indicate  that  pilots  need  some  "warmup"  or  alert  to  enable  them  to 
receive  the  verbal  message  rapidly  and  accurately;  the  monosyllabic  words  did 
not  give  the  pilot  enough  time  to  prepare  for  message  reception.  Response 
time  results  for  these  data  are  shown  In  Figure  3. 4. 2. 6-3. 

The  advantages  of  linguistic  redundancy  may  disappear  If  an  alerting  tone  or 
word  precedes  the  voice  message;  the  use  of  single  keywords  or  phrases  might 
therefore  prove  to  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  sentence  format.  Brevity 
Is  highly  valued  for  cockpit  communications  because  it  Is  believed  to  reduce 
the  time  required  for  comprehension  and  the  probability  of  overlap  with  other 
auditory  events;  also,  brief  wording  conforms  to  the  current  style  of  cockpit 
communications.  Finally,  each  additional  word  of  digitized  speech  represents 
additional  memory  and  associated  costs  (Simpson,  1976), 

34.2.7  INTENSITY  AND  CONTROL 

The  same  recommendations  provided  for  the  Intensity  of  aural  tones  applies  to 
the  Intensity  of  verbal  messages  (see  section  3. 4. 1.2). 

Data  obtained  by  Boeing  and  Douglas  Indicates  a  strong  pilot  preference  for 
autanatlc  gain  control ,  whereby  the  Intensity  of  the  aural  alert  or  message 
Increases  or  decreases  as  a  function  of  the  ambient  noise  level  In  the  cockpit 
at  the  time  of  the  alert. 


Figure  3.4  2.6 ■  1.  Monosyllabic  Words  in  Isolation  and  in  Sentence  Context 


U2J  MASKING  EFFECTS 


The  Masking  of  verbal  Messages  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  using  the  same 
procedures  described  earlier  In  section  3. 4. 1.2  for  auditory  tones.  For 
verbal  Messages  Masking  thresholds  vary  as  a  function  of  voice  Quality;  once 
the  Masking  threshold  has  been  established,  mlnlmm  and  optlmtaa  loudness 
levels  should  be  determined  for  the  voice  Model  used.  Figure  3. 4. 2. 8-1 
provides  an  example  of  the  Masking  threshold  values,  along  with  the  Mlnlmun, 
optima  and  anblent  noise  levels  as  a  function  of  voice  Quality  used  by  Kerce 
(1979). 


The  sane  guidelines  provided  for  the  presentation  of  alerting  tones  apply  for 
verbal  messages  (section  3.4. 1.3).  I.e.,  the  alerts  should  be  presented  via 
speakers  that  are  approximately  90°  from  other  Interfering  loud  speakers.  If 
headsets  are  worn,  the  verbal  alerts  should  be  presented  to  one  earphone,  and 
other  messages  to  the  other. 

U  CHEW  OPTION  AND  CONTROL 

&S.1  OVERVIEW 

The  last  function  to  be  considered  In  the  design  of  a  caution  and  warning 
systaa  Is  crew  option  and  control  over  the  system  Itself;  the  major  elements 
of  this  function  are: 

e  Inhibition 
e  Prioritisation 
a  Cancellation 
a  Recall 

Careful  considerations  Must  be  nade  In  the  design  of  this  function  because  by 
allowing  the  crew  to  Inhibit,  cancel,  or  postpone  alerts  there  is  the 
possibility  that  such  control  could  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  alerting  system 
(Randle,  Larsen  and  Will lams,  1975).  ARP  4500  contains  the  following: 


Figure  3.4. 2.8- 1.  Decibel  Levels  for  Meshed  Threshold  end  Minimum  end  Optimum 
Signs I  Loudness  for  the  Femsie.  Mete,  end  Synthesised  Voice 
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•  The  system  shall  contain  provisions  to  establish  suitable  priorities 
and  to  Inhibit  alerts  under  certain  specific  conditions, 
e  The  system  shall  avoid  unnecessary  alerts  following  an  Intentional 
action  such  as  engine  shutdown, 
e  The  design  shall  be  such  as  to  eliminate  nuisance  alerts, 
e  Capability  to  cancel  visual  displays  of  uncorrected  faults  and  to 
recall  such  cancelled  displays  shall  be  provided, 
e  Alphanumeric  readouts  shall  be  self-cancelling  for  corrected  faults, 
e  Capability  to  cancel  information,  advisory  and  caution  level 
Indications  for  uncorrected  faults  shall  be  provided, 
e  Capability  shall  be  provided  to  recall  readouts  of  uncorrected  faults 
cancelled  manually. 

For  the  most  part,  the  data  available  on  crew  option  and  control  was  derived 
from  interviews  with,  and  Questionnaires  administered  to  pilots  and  other 
flight  operations  personnel.  This  data  Is  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

3.5.2  INHIBITION  AND  PRIORITIZATION 

Inhibition  refers  to  delaying  the  onset  of  noncritical  alerts  during  critical 
or  high  workload  flight  phases.  Theoretically,  prioritization  should  lead  to 

a  decrease  in  crew  reation  time  and  alert  inhibition  to  a  reduce  likelihood  of 
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inappropriate  action.  Prioritization  of  alerts  exists  in  two  forms: 

(1)  grouping  of  the  alerts  into  categories  of  criticality,  e.g.,  warning, 
caution,  advisory,  etc. 

(2)  evaluating  the  importance  of  alerts  within  these  categories. 

3.5.2.1  PRESENT  DAY  UTILIZATION  OF  ALERT  INHIBITION  AND  PRIORITIZATION 

Alert  inhibition  is  used  on  all  modern  commercial  transport  aircraft  to 
minimize  the  occurrence  of  nuisance  alerts,  particularly  those  associated  with 
configuration  of  flaps,  landing  gear,  etc.  However,  very  few  aircraft  utilize 
inhibits  to  suppress  nuisance  alerts  from  less  important  systems  during  high 
workload  flight  phases.  The  1-1011  and  the  DC-10  inhibit  alerts  for  selected 


subsystems  during  landing;  a  takeoff  Inhibit  mode  Is  used  on  the  Concorde  and 
on  the  A-300  to  suppress  all  but  a  few  critical  warnings.  Several  late  model 
737 ' s  and  727 's  have  aural  alert  prioritization  systems. 

3.B.2.2  PILOT  PREFERENCE  DATA 

Veltengruber ,  Boucek,  and  Smith  (1977)  surveyed  ALPA  representatives,  airline 
chief  technical  pilots,  pilots  from  the  Boeing,  Douglas  and  Lockheed  Flight 
Test  organizations,  and  pilots  from  Boeing's  crew  training  organization.  The 
majority  of  these  pilots  felt  that  the  potential  exists  for  too  many  non- 
crltlcal  alerts  during  critical  flight  phases,  wherein  the  crew  cannot  afford 
to  divert  their  attention  from  the  primary  task  of  flying.  The  pilots  were 
particularly  concerned  about  distracting  alerts  during  takeoff  and  landing;  an 
Inhibit  scheme  as  shown  In  Figure  3. 5. 2. 2-1  was  suggested.  They  also 
suggested  that  inhibit  schemes  could  be  used  to: 

•  Minimize  nuisance  alerts  by  disabling  appropriate  sections  of  the 
alerting  system  in  flight  phases  wherein  the  alert  has  no  meaning. 

•  Override  background  no"fse,  such  as  radio  chatter,  that  interferes  with 
aural  alerts. 

They  also  felt  that  a  method  of  prioritization  should  be  developed. 

Cooper  (1977)  conducted  interviews  with  major  airplane  manufacturers  and  user 
personnel;  the  results  of  his  survey  agreed  with  the  data  obtained  by 
Veltengruber,  et  al .  Again  the  vast  majority  of  the  pilots  surveyed  stated 
that  noncrltlcal  alerts  should  be  Inhibited  during  critical  phases  of  flight. 
Cooper  also  solicited  reconmendatlons  on  how  alerts  should  be  Inhibited.  One 
method  suggested  was  manual  Inhibiting  by  flight  phase,  relying  upon  crew 
action  for  implementation;  another  method  was  to  use  a  computer  with 
preprogramed  logic.  Vanderschraaf  (1976)  proposed  another  concept  called  the 
Phase  Adaptive  Warning  System  (PAWS)  wherein  a  switching  logic  module  receives 
Information  frofti  a  central  annunciator  panel  and  other  sensors  and  uses  this 
data  to  Inhibit  and  prioritize  alerts. 
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Figure  3.5.2. 2- 1.  Alert  Inhibit  Scheme 


TV  Majority  of  tV  pilots  surveyed  felt  that  alert  effectiveness  could  be 
taproved  by  selective  prioritization;  they  foresaw  no  serious  problems  as  'ong 
as  It  was  done  sensibly  and  the  pilot  was  informed  of  alerts  awaiting 
recognition.  They  indicated  that  alerts  should  be  grouped  into  three  or  four 
categories,  where  each  category  denotes  a  critically  level;  alerts  within  each 
category  should  also  be  prioritized.  Also,  the  capability  for  an  alert  to 
transition  froo  one  category  to  another  as  a  function  of  flight  phase  should 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  prioritization  system.  Although  the  majority  of 
pilots  favored  prioritization,  they  could  not  agree  upon  criteria  defining 
when  prioritization  was  necessary  (Veltengruber,  et  al.,  1977). 

Very  little  analytical  or  enplrlcal  wort  has  been  performed  on  how  alerts  can 
be  prioritized  as  a  function  of  flight  phase.  Veltengruber.  et  al ,  (1977) 
used  nuaerlcal  and  nonnunerical  methods  to  develop  alerting  categories,  and  to 
prioritize  alerts  within  these  categories  as  a  function  of  flight  phase.  The 
major  outputs  of  this  wort  were  a  logic  tree  diagram  for  prioritizing  alerting 
functions  (Figure  3. 5. 2. 2-2)  and  prioritization  schemes  for  emergency,  caution 
and  advisory  alerts  (Tables  3. 5. 2. 2-1  through  3. 5. 2. 2-3).  They  concluded  that 
more  work  Is  necessary  to  develop  useful  prioritization  schemes,  particularly 
in  the  event  of  multiple  failures.  They  also  concluded  that  since  better 
agreement  was  found  among  pilots  for  high  priority  alerting  functions, 
guidelines  should  be  established  only  for  the  highest  two  levels,  warnings  and 
cautions,  and  that  the  prioritization  of  lower  level  alerts  be  left  up  to  the 
airframe  manufacturers  and  operators. 

3.5.3  CANCELLATION  AND  RECALL 

Cancellation  refers  to  the  clearing  of  master  alerts  and  uncorrected  fault 
indications.  The  desirability  of  cancelling  master  alerts  stems  from  the  fact 
that  any  signal  which  is  sufficiently  attention-getting  to  alert  crew  members 
also  has  the  potential  for  creating  a  highly  distractive  environment.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  that  this  conflict  can  be  resolved  only  by  enabling  the 
pilot  to  cancel  the  warning  signal  once  It  has  accomplished  Its  primary 
alerting  function  (Cooper,  1977).  Cancellation  of  dedicated  annunciators  or 
fault  indications  on  a  central  CAWS  display  allows  the  flight  crew  to  clear 
the  display  of  non-critlcal  faults  and  is  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  a 
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Figure  3.5.2  2-2.  General  Type  of  Logic  Required  to  Prioritize  Alerting  Functions 


Table  3.5.2.2- 1.  Example  Application  of  Alerting  Function  Pricritiration 
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Table  3.5.2.2-2.  Example  Application  of  Alerting  Function  Prioritization  (Continued) 
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quiet,  dark  cockpit,  wherein  no  alerts  are  presented  unless  required  for 
aircraft  safety  or  operability.  A  manual  recall  capability  Is  necessary  to 
enable  the  flight  crew  to  redisplay  uncorrected  faults. 

3.S.3.1  PILOT  PREFERE>  JE  DATA 

Most  of  the  pilot  preference  data  that  Is  available  on  the  subject  of 
cancellation  and  recall  deals  with  master  visual  and  auditory  alerts.  In 
studies  conducted  by  Williams  and  Simpson  (1976)  and  Cooper  (1977)  the 
following  statements  were  agreed  to  be  the  majority  of  pilots  surveyed. 

•  Pilots  can  handle  effectively  only  one  emergency  at  a  time;  additional 
warnings  can  distract  them  from  the  task  at  hand. 

•  Warnings  which  cannot  be  cancelled  except  by  fault  correction  may  force 
pilots  to  take  precipitous  action  which  could  be  erroneous. 

•  Extremely  loud  or  visually  dlstractive  alerting  systems  can  interfere 
with  cockpit  communication,  decision  making,  and  crew  coordination. 

Mainly  because  of  these  reasons  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  most 
warnings  should  be  cancellable.  However,  while  most  pilots  wanted  to  be  able 
to  cancel  the  master  alert,  they  preferred  that  the  fault  indications  remain 
on  until  the  fault  was  corrected  or  the  alert  was  cancelled  by  the  pilot. 

No  consensus  was  reached  on  the  subject  of  cancelling  high  priority  warnings. 
Some  pilots  Indicated  that  these  warnings  should  not  be  cancelled  until  the 
problem  was  corrected;  others  stated  these  alerts  should  be  cancellable  but 
that  stringent  criteria  should  be  specified  before  implementation. 
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4.0  TEST  FACILITY 


The  various  study  requirements  dictated  a  facility  in  which  flight  deck  system 
Integration  can  be  demonstrated,  tested  and  evaluated  in  simulated 
environments.  This  facility  consists  essentially  of  a  development  cab  that 
serves  as  an  "operational  breadboard"  for  the  development  of  flight  deck 
system  concepts,  functional  capabilities,  and  cockpit  Interface  features. 
Proposed  systems,  system  changes,  and  alternative  mechanizations  can  therefore 
be  evaluated  and  demonstrated  in  this  facility.  This  type  of  facility  also 
provides  a  flexible  experimental  simulation  laboratory  that  allows  for  easy 
introduction  of  new  hardware  and  change  to  the  flight  deck  system 
configuration.  System  software  Is  modularized  to  facilitate  change;  interface 
equipment  is  flexible  and  thus  allows  for  wide  varieties  of  engineering 
developmental  evaluations.  Key  elements  of  this  type  of  facility  have  been 
developed  In  the  Boeing  Company's  Renton  Simulation  Center  and  at  Douglas 
Aircraft  Digital  Eauipment  Technology  Analysis  Center  (DETAC).  See  Figures 
4.0-1  and  4.0-2  for  illustrations  of  these  facilities.  For  a  more  detailed 
description  refer  to  Appendix  A. 
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Figure  4.0-2.  Douglas  DETA  C  Hardware  Configuration  for  Tests  3  and  4  of  Aircraft 
Alerting  Systems  Standardization  Study 


&0  TEST  DESCRIPTION  AND  RESULTS 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  Phase  1  tests  was  to  augment  the  existing  data  base 
on  warning  and  caution  signal  detection  and  response.  The  following  sections 
will  describe  In  detail  the  tests  performed  and  the  results  obtained.  Five 
tests  were  conducted;  tests  1  through  4  were  objective  tests  performed  In 
flight  simulators;  test  5  was  designed  to  gather  subjective  data  about  some  of 
the  alerting  parameters  which  did  not  lend  themselves  to  simulation  testing. 
The  four  objective  tests  Investigated  the  two  primary  modes  of  transmitting 
information  to  the  pilot,  visual  and  auditory.  The  visual  tests  were 
conducted  at  the  Boeing  facility  and  the  auditory  tests  at  Douglas  Aircraft. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  procedures  and  equipment  were  the  same  for  the 
different  tests. 

5.1  TEST  OBJECTIVES 

5.1.1  TEST  1  -  VISUAL  SYSTEMS 

The  first  test,  conducted  at  Boeing  was  designed  to  evaluate  formats  for  the 
master  visual  attenson  and  the  information  display.  The  test  was  designed  to 
examine  the  following  experimental  questions  concerning  the  visual  components 
of  an  alerting  system; 

1.  Does  the  use  of  a  master  visual  alert  have  an  effect  on  detection  and 
response  time? 

2.  Is  the  attention-getting  value  of  the  master  visual  alert  affected  by 
the  format  of  the  alert? 

3.  Does  the  amount  of  information  presented  in  the  master  visual  alert 
influerce  response  time? 

4.  Are  the  response  and  detection  times  for  advisory  alerts  (which  had  no 
master  alert)  affected  by  the  format  of  the  master  visual  alert  used 
for  cautions  and  warnings? 
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5.  Do  any  of  the  master  visual  alert  formats  have  a  disruptive  effect  on 
flight  performance? 

6.  Does  pilot  workload  have  an  effect  on  the  detection  of  and  response  to 
alerts? 

7.  Should  alert  messages  be  grouped  by  urgency  or  should  they  be 
presented  In  the  order  which  they  occur? 

8.  Does  the  urgency  of  the  alert  affect  response? 

9.  Do  responses  change  for  different  combinations  of  master  alert  and 
information  formats? 

10.  Is  the  flight  task  compromised  by  any  combination  of  master  alert  and 
information  formats? 

11.  Do  the  attenson  or  display  formats  have  an  effect  on  the  number  of 
missed  alerts? 

5.1.2  TEST  2  -  VISUAL  SYSTEMS 

The  second  test,  also  conducted  at  Boeing  was  directed  toward  evaluating 

attention-getting  devices  and  the  locations  for  the  information  display. 

The  test  was  designed  to  examine  the  following  experimental  questions* 

1.  Does  the  use  of  a  master  visual  alert  have  an  effect  on  detection  and 
response  time?  on  missed  alerts? 

2.  Can  the  absence  of  a  master  attenson  be  compensated  for  by  a  flashing 
box  around  the  most  recent  alert  on  the  information  display? 

3.  Do  pilots  perform  better  with  a  combination  of  a  master  alert  and  a 
flashing  box  than  with  either  one  individually? 
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4.  Do  any  of  the  attention-getting  devices  have  a  disruptive  effect  on 
flight  performance? 

5.  Does  pilot  workload  have  an  effect  on  detection  time?  on  response 
time?  on  missed  alerts? 

6.  Does  the  location  of  the  Information  display  have  an  effect  on 
detection  time?  on  response  time?  on  missed  alerts? 

7.  Is  there  an  interaction  between  the  location  of  the  Information 
display  and  the  attention-getter? 

8.  Does  urgency  of  the  alert  have  an  effect  on  pilot  response? 

9.  Is  the  flight  task  compromised  by  any  of  the  variables  individually  or 
in  combination? 

5.1.3  TEST  3 -AURAL  ALERTS 

The  third  test  was  conducted  at  Douglas  and  was  directed  toward  evaluating  the 
confusion  potential  between  competing  voice  messages,  alert  message  formats, 
the  effectiveness  of  a  precursor  tone  and  the  effect  of  the  type  of  ATC  voice 
(male/female)  occurring. 

With  respect  to  optimization  of  the  Synthetic  Voice  Alerting  System,  the 
following  basic  questions  were  identified: 

1.  Is  there  a  significant  potential  for  confusion  and/or  masking  between 
voice  alert  and  ATC  communications  sources  (given  conditions  optimized  for 
selective  attention)? 

2.  Is  the  intelligibility  of  the  voice  alert  message  influenced  by  the 
quality  of  the  competing  speech  source  (i.e.,  is  the  voice  model  selected 
eaually  intelligible  with  respect  to  male  and  female  controllers)? 
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3.  Is  the  attention-getting  value  of  a  voice  alert  enhanced  by  preceding  the 
voice  message  with  an  alerting  tone  (aural  attenson)  with  regard  to: 

a.  time  to  Identify  and  respond  to  failure  annunciations? 

b.  perception  and  correct  interpretation  of  ATC  communications? 

4.  Does  the  presence  of  an  alerting  tone  constitute  an  additional  distraction 
with  respect  to  performance  of  concurrent  flight  crew  tasks  such  as: 

a.  safe  and  accurate  control  of  the  aircraft? 

b.  perception  and  correct  interpretation  of  ATC  communications? 

5.  Is  the  effectiveness  of  a  voice  alert  improved  by  providing  redundant 
language  in  the  message  structure? 

6.  What  is  the  optimum  combination  of  voice  alert  mode  and  message  format? 

a.  voice  only  -  word/phrase  format 

b.  tone- voice  -  word/phrase  format 

c.  voice  only  -  sentence  format 

d.  tone-voice  -  sentence  format 

5.1.4  TEST  4  -  COMBINED  VISUAL  AND  AURAL  SYSTEM 

The  fourth  test  was  also  conducted  at  Douglas  and  was  aimed  at  evaluating 
alerting  modes  under  differing  workload  and  interference  conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  allocating  functions  to  the  auditory  and  visual  alerting 
system  elements,  the  following  basic  questions  were  identified: 

1.  What  is  the  best  strategy  for  allocating  alerting  functions  to  visual  and 
auditory  alerting  modes?  Is  performance  with  each  of  the  following  modes 
consistent  across  normal  and  degraded  flight  environments? 
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a.  Tone-visual 

b.  Tone-voice 

c.  Voice  only 

d.  Tone-voice-visual 

2.  What  is  the  effect  on  task  performance  for  each  of  the  alerting  modes 
under  the  following  conditions  of: 

a.  Visual  Workload:  level  of  difficulty  of  two-axis  tracking  task, 

b.  Auditory  Workload:  presence/absence  of  concurrent  ATC 
communications? 

3.  Assuming  that  a  single  alerting  mode  is  best  overall ,  what  is  the  most 
effective  method  for  presentating  of  time-critical  alert  information, 
considering: 

a.  Maximum  probability  of  timely  and  accurate  response  to  failure 
annunciations , 

b.  Minimum  disruptive  effects  on  performance  of  concurrent  flight  crew 
tasks  that  are  critical  to  the  safety  factors  of  flight: 

(1) .  Accurate  control  of  the  aircraft, 

(2) .  Perception  and  correct  interpretation  of  ATC  communications? 

5.1.5  TEST  5  -  SYSTEM  CHARACTERISTICS  EVALUATION 

Test  5  was  administered  to  pilots  by  both  Boeing  and  Douglas  personnel.  It 
was  a  subjective  evaluation  of  alternative  alerting  system  characteristics. 
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Test  5  was  designed  to  Investigate  pilot  preferences  In  the  following  areas: 

1.  How  and  where  should  a  new  message  be  presented  on  the  Information 
display? 

2.  If  the  system  contains  too  many  messages  to  be  displayed  at  one  time, 
how  should  they  be  handled? 

3.  Should  a  single  space  Indent  be  used  to  distinguish  advisories  from 
cautions  or  should  another  coding  scheme  (such  as  color)  be  used? 

4.  What  specific  sounds  are  recognized  by  the  pilots  as  stereotype  aural 
alerts? 

5.  Are  there  specific  characteristics  of  sounds  which  identify  them  as 
warnings,  cautions,  advisories? 

6.  If  the  alerting  system  has  a  master  warning  sound  and  a  master  caution 
sound,  are  there  certain  aircraft  faults  or  conditions  which  would 
require  their  own  specific  sound? 


6.2  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


The  basic  experimental  design  used  In  the  objective  tests  (1  through  4)  was  a 
factorial  design  with  repeated  measures.  The  following  section  will  present 
the  specific  design  for  each  of  the  tests  and  the  variables  chosen  for  study. 

5.2.1  TEST  1  -  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  basic  test  configuration  for  test  1  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 2. 1-1.  As  can  be 
seen,  there  were  three  independent  variables:  a)  visual  attenson  format,  b) 
central  display  format  and  c)  workload.  The  visual  attenson  format  variable 
had  three  levels:  a  single  master  alert  for  both  warnings  and  cautions  that 
remained  illuminated  until  cancelled;  a  dual  master  alert  (one  for  warnings, 
one  for  cautions)  both  remaining  on  until  cancelled;  and  a  dual  master  alert 
which  flashed  on  and  off  until  cancelled.  The  central  display  format  had 
three  levels:  all  the  alerts  (warnings,  cautions,  advisories)  were  presented 
on  an  alphanumeric  display  and  were  grouped  by  category  with  the  most  recent 
alert  entering  at  the  top  of  each  group;  the  warnings  grouped  and  the  other 
two  categories  intermixed  with  the  most  recent  message  entering  at  the  top  of 
each  group;  all  the  messages  intermixed  with  the  most  recent  message  entering 
at  the  top.  The  pilot  workload  variable  had  two  level s-high  and  low  workload. 
Thus,  the  18  cells  shown  in  Figure  5. 2. 1-1  represent  a  3  x  3  x  2  factorial 
design  with  repeated  measures  since  all  pilots  flew  under  every  condition. 

Figure  5. 2. 1-2  illustrates  the  relationship  of  the  central  display  and  the 
visual  attenson;  Figure  5. 2. 1-3  presents  a  typical  format  for  the  programmable 
messages.  The  alphanumeric  display  used  was  capable  of  presenting  12  lines  of 
messages  with  16  characters  per  line.  Character  size  was  0.2  inch  high  by  0.1 
inch  wide;  character  separation  was  0.08  inch  word  separation  was  0.26  inch; 
and  line  separation  was  0.05  inch.  Warning  messages  were  presented  in  red. 
cautions  in  amber  and  the  advisories  blue. 

To  evaluate  the  format  concepts,  the  central  display  always  had  the  same  four 
alerts  present  (one  warning,  two  cautions  and  ore  advisory)  while  the  test 
flights  were  being  performed  (see  Figure  5. 2. 1-3).  The  pilots  were  told  to 
remember  these  alerts  so  that  they  would  know  when  a  new  message  occurred. 
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Performance  measures 


•  Response  time 

•  Detection  time 

•  Response  accuracy 

•  Cancellation  time 


Figure  5.2. 1-1.  Test  Configuration  for  Test  1 
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During  the  test  flight  the  alerting  system  Inserted  the  message  of  interest 
(target  alert)  among  the  existing  messages  according  to  the  display  format 
logic  In  use,  requiring  that  the  message  either  go  at  the  top  of  the  display 
or  at  the  top  of  the  appropriate  group  of  messages.  Since  test  one  was 
concerned  only  with  the  visual  system,  no  aural  alerts  were  presented.  This 
would  correspond  to  the  flight  situation  where  the  pilot  Is  extremely 
overloaded  In  the  aural  channel  so  that  the  aural  alert  has  a  higher 
probability  of  being  missed.  The  active  message  remained  until  the  pilot 
responded  to  the  alert  at  which  time  the  message  was  erased.  If  the  pilot  did 
not  respond  to  an  alert  correctly  within  5  seconds  of  receiving  the  next 
alert,  the  first  alert  was  cancelled  and  recorded  as  a  mlccad  alert;  this 
procedure  was  necessary  so  that  the  number  of  messages  on  the  screen  would 
remain  constant  for  each  alert. 

The  master  alert  located  directly  in  the  pilot's  primary  vision  area  (see 
Figure  5.2 .1-2 )  was  divided  into  halves;  the  upper  half  had  a  red  "warning" 
legend,  the  lower  half  an  amber  "caution."  For  the  dual  attenson  format 
tests,  each  half  could  be  independently  illuminated  depending  on  the  alert 
presented.  Cancellation  of  the  master  light  could  occur  in  two  ways,  by 
pressing  the  master  alert  itself  or  by  correctly  responding  to  the  alert.  For 
the  single  attenson  format  tesi.s  both  halves  of  the  master  would  illuminate 
for  either  cautions  or  warnings;  cancellation  was  accomplished  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  dual  format. 

For  the  flashing  format,  a  rate  of  five  times  ner  second  was  used,  with  equal 
times  for  "on"  and  "off",  cancellation  was  accomplished  in  the  same  imnner  as 
above. 

The  workload  that  the  pilot  encountered  at  the  time  of  the  alert  was  dependent 
on  the  flight  scenario  and  visual  scene;  the  high  and  low  workload  conditions 
were  defined  by  the  number  and  complexity  of  changes  occurring  during  the 
flight  as  described  in  section  5.1.3. 

The  rationale  for  selecting  the  attenson  and  central  display  formats  and  the 
workload  variables  was  as  follows: 


Attenson  format  was  selected  as  a  variable  because  the  attenson  Is  an 
extremely  Important  component  of  the  alerting  system.  The  purpose  of  the 
attenson  Is  to  make  the  pilot  aware  that  he  has  a  problem;  It  therefore  must 
have  a  high  probability  of  being  detected  quickly  and  yet  not  be  so  Intrusive 
that  It  disrupts  critical  ongoing  tasks.  It  may  or  may  not  convey  Information 
about  the  type  of  problem  that  has  occurred. 

In  choosing  the  specific  attenson  formats,  an  attempt  was  made  to  Investigate 
the  signal  detection  qualities,  Information  properties  and  disruptive  effects. 
The  dual  attenson  format  Increases  the  amount  of  Information  provided  to  the 
plkl  allowing  him  to  Identify  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  without  further 
Input.  An  alert  must  Intrude  to  some  extent  on  what  the  pilot  Is  doing;  the 
greater  Its  Intrusive  value  the  higher  the  probability  that  It  will  be 
detected.  This  fact  creates  a  problem  In  that  the  designer  must  make  the 
trade  between  the  probability  of  detection  and  the  disruptive  effect  of  the 
signal.  Flashing  lights  have  a  higher  Intrusive  quality  than  steady  lights 
but  the  improvement  In  detection  performance  may  not  justify  the  Irritation 
and  disruption  caused. 

The  second  variable  to  be  investigated  was  the  central  display  format;  the 
display  formats  were  chosen  to  represent  a  range  of  computer  sophistication 
and  logic.  In  the  case  of  separate  alert  groups,  the  logic  must  keep  track  of 
each  group  and  each  alert,  predetermined  classification  and  priorities  must  be 
followed.  If,  however,  the  alerts  are  mixed,  the  logic  is  greatly  simplified 
In  that  the  most  recent  alert  as  always  presented  at  the  top  of  the  display. 

Different  formats  pose  different  problems  for  the  pilot.  When  alert  messages 
are  categorized  by  severity  the  pilot  has  color  and  location  cues  to  help  him 
find  and  identify  an  alert;  however,  he  must  continuously  look  at  all  category 
locations  to  detect  the  most  recent  message;  the  possibility  of  missing  a  new 
alert  is  therefore  increased.  If  the  messages  are  displayed  in  order  of  their 
occurrence.  Identifying  new  alerts  becomes  easier  because  the  newest  alert  is 
always  at  the  top;  however,  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  the  pilot  to 
evaluate  the  condition  of  his  aircraft  because  he  must  read  all  the  messages 
and  prioritize  them  himself. 

The  workload  variable  (described  in  section  5.1.3)  was  included  in  the  testing 
to  provide  a  realistic  framework  from  which  to  evaluate  performance. 
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R.2.2  TEST  2  -  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


The  basic  configuration  for  this  experiment  Is  shown  In  Figure  5. 2. 2-1.  There 
were  four  Independent  variables:  a)  visual  attenson,  b)  central  display 
location,  c)  central  display  cueing  and  d)  pilot  workload.  The  visual 
attenson  variable  had  two  levels;  master  alert  present  and  master  alert 
absent.  The  central  display  location  variable  had  three  levels:  a  single 
central  display  for  all  alerts  located  on  the  front  panel  between  the  Captain 
and  First  Officer  (see  Figure  5. 2. 2-2);  a  display  between  the  Pilot  and  First 
Officer  for  cautions  and  advisories  and  warning  displays  In  front  of  the 
pilot;  finally  the  sane  configuration  but  the  display  on  the  middle  panel  Is 
only  for  advisories  while  the  other  displays  are  for  warnings  and  cautions. 

The  cueing  variable  had  two  levels;  the  most  recent  message  with  a  flashing 
box  around  It  or  the  most  recent  message  with  no  box  around  It.  The  pilot 
workload  variable  had  two  levels:  high  workload  and  low  workload.  Thus,  the 
24  cells  shown  In  Figure  5. 2. 2-1  represents  a3x2x2x?  factorial  design 
with  repeated  measures,  with  all  pilots  flying  under  every  condition. 

The  visual  displays  were  capable  of  presenting  12  lines  of  messages  with  16 
characters  per  line.  The  characters  are  .2  inches  high  and  .1  inches  wide. 
They  are  separated  horizontally  by  .08  inches  and  each  word  has  a  horizontal 
separation  of  .26  inches.  The  vertical  separation  between  lines  is  .05 
inches.  Warning  messages  were  red  in  color  while  caution  was  amber  and 
advisories  were  blue. 

To  fully  evaluate  the  format  concepts  the  central  display  always  had  the  same 
four  alerts  present  (one  warning,  two  cautions  and  one  advisory)  while  the 
test  flights  were  being  performed  (see  Figure  5. 2. 1-3).  The  pilots  were  told 
just  to  note  the  alerts  so  that  they  would  know  when  a  new  message  occurred. 
During  the  test  flight  the  alerting  system  inserted  the  message  of  interest 
(target  alert)  among  the  existing  messages  according  to  the  display  format 
logic  in  use,  requiring  that  the  message  either  go  at  the  top  of  the  display 
or  at  the  top  of  the  appropriate  group  of  messages.  Since  test  one  was 
concerned  only  with  the  visual  system,  no  aural  alerts  were  presented  with  any 
of  the  visual  alerts.  This  would  correspond  to  the  flight  situation  where  the 
pilot  is  extremely  overloaded  in  the  aural  channel  so  that  the  aural  vl«rt  has 
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Figure  5.2.2  2.  Separate  Warning  and  Caution  Displays 


a  higher  probability  of  being  missed.  The  active  message  remained  until  the 
pilot  responded  to  the  alert  at  which  time  the  message  was  erased.  If  the 
pilot  did  not  respond  to  an  alert  correctly  within  5  seconds  of  receiving  the 
next  alert,  the  first  alert  was  cancelled  and  recorded  as  a  missed  alert;  this 
procedure  was  necessary  so  that  the  number  of  messages  on  the  screen  would 
remain  constant  for  each  alert. 

This  study  was  conducted  with  visual  systems  only;  no  aural  alerts  were 
presented.  The  active  message  remained  until  the  pilot  corrected  the  fault 
(responded  in  a  prescribed  manner)  at  which  time  the  message  was  erased.  If 
the  pilot  did  not  respond  correctly  within  .5  seconds  of  receiving  the  next 
message  the  active  message  was  cancelled  and  recorded  as  a  missed  alert.  This 
procedure  was  necessary  to  insure  that  the  amount  of  clutter  (number  of 
messages)  on  the  screen  remained  constant  for  each  alert. 

The  master  alert  was  configured  as  seen  in  Figure  5. 2. 1-2  and  cancellation  of 
the  alert  occurred  either  when  the  problem  was  solved  or  when  the  pilot  pushed 
the  alert  switch.  Test  2  used  the  dual  master  alert. 

When  cueing  was  used  with  the  information  display,  the  box  around  the  alert 
message  flashed  with  equal  on  and  off  times. 

As  in  test  one,  pilot  workload  at  the  time  of  the  alert  was  dependent  on  the 
flight  scenario  and  the  outside  visual  scene.  The  high  and  low  workload 
conditions  were  defined  by  the  number  and  complexity  of  changes  occurring 
during  the  flight  (see  section  5.2.3). 

This  experiment  was  desiyred  to  investigate  the  interrelationship  between 
alert  detection  and  identification;  the  rationale  for  selecting  test  variables 
was  as  follows: 

As  in  the  first  experiment,  the  visual  attenson  was  used  primarily  to  inform 
the  pilot  that  a  problem  existed;  the  attenson  must  be  intrusive  without 
being  disruptive  to  critical  ongoing  tasks.  This  study  was  aimed  at 
determining  whether  this  configuration  would  improve  detection  and  response 
performance  compared  to  a  configuration  which  has  no  master  alert. 
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The  second  variable  chosen  for  Investigation  was  the  location  of  the 
Information  display.  It  may  be  possible  to  use  the  alert  message  Itself  as 
the  attenson  If  the  message  could  be  located  In  the  pilot's  primary  field  of 
vision;  if  the  message  itself  can  provide  enough  intrusion  to  have  a  high 
probability  of  being  detected  then  it  may  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  master 
alert.  Because  the  message  itself  may  not  have  enough  Impact  to  penetrate  the 
pilot's  workload  it  was  decided  to  also  investigate  a  cueing  factor;  by 
putting  a  flashing  box  around  the  most  recent  message  it  was  hoped  that  the 
attention  getting  properties  of  the  alert  message  would  be  increased. 

Again,  the  workload  variable  was  included  in  the  testing  to  provide  a 
realistic  framework  from  which  to  evaluate  performance. 
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5.2.3  TEST  3  -  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  conventional  auditory  alerting 
systems  place  excessive  demands  on  the  Information  processing  and  memory 
capabilities  of  the  crew.  These  systems  employ  as  many  as  12  to  17  dedicated 
alerting  tones  to  Identify  various  emergency  or  abnormal  conditions.  In  an 
industry  survey.  Cooper  (1977)  found  that  the  general  feeling  among  aviation 
industry  representatives  is  that  flight  crews  of  current  transport  aircraft 
are  often  overwarned  and  overworked. 

Synthetic  voice  warning  devices  offer  considerable  promise  as  a  replacement 
for  or  supplement  to  discrete  tone  systems.  Before  extensive  applications  of 
voice  warning  systems  can  be  made,  a  number  of  operational  issues  need  to  be 
addressed.  There  has  been  seme  concern  expressed  about  the  expanded  use  of 
voice  warnings  in  the  cockpit  because  of  the  possibility  of  interference  with 
crew  or  ATC  communications.  A  number  of  additional  design  issues  were 
identified  by  Simpson  and  Williams  (1975).  They  include  the  actual  message 
content,  linguistic  redundancy,  signal  to  noise  ratio,  interference  with 
concurrent  tasks,  and  listener  expectations  generated  by  the  pragmatic  or  real 
world  context  in  which  messages  are  presented. 

The  purpose  of  test  3  was  to  assess  the  impact  of  several  alternative  design 
features  on  the  attention-getting  value  of  voice  alerts  and  to  resolve  seme 
basic  issues  related  to  synthetic  speech  effectiveness.  The  experiment  was 
designed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  two  characteristics  of  the  alerting  system 
(alerting  tone  and  voice  message  format)  and  two  basic  features  cf  the 
auditory  environment  (level  of  auditory  workload  and  quality  of  the  competing 
speech  source). 

Some  existing  guidelines  and  standards  specify  that  all  voice  alert  messages 
should  be  preceded  by  an  attention-getting  tone.  Mil-Std-1472B  (1974) 
suggests  that  an  alerting  signal  or  tone  should  precede  the  actual  alert 
message.  This  tone  should  also  designate  the  general  severity  of  the  problem 
(i.e.,  differentiate  between  warning,  caution  and  advisory  level  alerts).  It 
is  also  stated  in  this  report  that  in  time  critical  situations,  the  alerting 
tone  may  be  omitted  to  expedite  the  fault  correction  process.  ARP  -450D 
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(1979)  specifies  that  an  attention-getting  tone  shall  precede  warning,  caution 
and  advisory  level  alerts,  clearly  differentiating  the  alert  priority  levels. 
Sane  evidence  exists  that  shows  superior  performance  to  be  associated  with  the 
absence  of  an  alerting  tone  (Simpson  and  Williams,  1978).  The  performance 
criteria  used  in  this  study  consisted  of  response  times  to  a  number  of  alert 
messages  presented  in  the  context  of  a  simulated  cockpit  environment.  In  view 
of  this  apparent  conflict  In  the  existing  literature,  it  was  determined  that 
additional  test  data  Is  required  to  establish  the  attention-getting  value  of 
precursor  tones. 

A  second  issue  which  was  to  be  resolved  concerned  the  formatting  of  the  voice 
message.  The  conventional  approach  to  wording  of  voice  alert  messages  is  to 
use  brief,  concise  words  or  phrases  stating  the  nature  and  location  of  the 
problem.  Tnls  is  the  methodology  prescribed  in  document  ARP-45QD  and 
M11-Std-147ZB.  Other  sources  suggest  that  redundant  linguistic  cues  provided 
by  complete  sentence  messages  will  elicit  superior  performance  in  terms  of 
alert  recognition  and  response  time  (Boucek,  Veitengruber  and  Smith,  1977; 
Simpson,  1976).  This  view  is  supported  by  experimental  evidence  generated  by 
Simpson  and  Williams  (1978).  They  found  no  significant  difference  in  response 
time  between  word  and  sentence  formatted  messages  when  four  pilots  flew 
simulated  instrument  approaches.  Hart  and  Simpson  (1976)  collected  data 
showing  that  complete  sentence  messages  were  more  intelligible  than  short 
phrase  or  word- formatted  messages  when  presented  against  a  background  of 
simulated  conmunl cat ions.  Other  stUv ec  have  illustrated  that  response  time 
is  shorter  and  intelligibility  higher  when  additional  words  are  used  in  voice 
warnings  to  provide  context  cues  (Simpson,  1976;  Simpson  and  Hart,  1977). 

A  third  issue  addressed  by  test  3  concerned  auditory  interference.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  voice  warning  system  would 
be  dependent  on  the  level  of  auditory  interference,  particularly  when  the 
auditory  task  involves  listening  to  conflicting  speech  communications. 

Although  previous  studies  have  dealt  with  intelligibility  of  voice  alert 
messages,  little  data  has  been  acquired  regarding  mutual  interference  and 
masking  between  voice  alert  and  speech  communications. 
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The  last  issue  addressed  was  the  quality  of  the  competing  speech  source  and 
its  potential  effects  on  performance.  In  order  to  minimize  confusion  and 
masking  effects  cn  other  comnurilcatlons ,  a  distinctive  female  speaker  was 
selected  as  the  voice  model  for  the  Central  Aural  Warning  System.  Since 
female  voices  are  becoming  more  common  In  the  cockpit  environment  additional 
data  was  acquired  to  determine  If  the  quality  of  the  competing  speech  source 
had  a  significant  effect  on  Intelligibility  of  the  voice  warning  message. 

The  block  diagram  In  Figure  5. 2. 3-1  illustrates  the  variables  that,  were 
addressed  and  the  performance  measures  used.  Half  of  the  trials  called  for 
word ^formatted  alert  messages  while  the  other  half  Involved  sentence-formatted 
messages.  Manipulation  of  this  variable  provided  information  on  the  possible 
performance  benefits  gained  by  providing  redundant  language  in  the  message 
structure.  A  second  variable  manipulated  was  ATC  message  onset.  This 
variable  was  chosen  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  existence  of  masking  effects 
and/or  confusion  between  voice  alerts  and  ATC  communication  sources.  The 
third  variable  manipulated  was  the  ATC  voice  (male/female) .  It  was  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  voice  model  selected  for  use  in  the  aural  warning 
system  was  equally  intelligible  with  respect  to  male  and  female  controller 
voices.  Specifically,  the  female  alerting  voice  used  in  the  aural  alerting 
system  was  introduced  concurrently  with  either  male  or  female  ATC  messages 
during  selected  trials  to  make  this  determination.  Finally,  the 
presence /absence  of  an  alerting  tone  prior  to  the  voice  alert  message  was 
manipulated.  While  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  tone  prior  to  the  alert 
message  may  increase  the  attention-getting  value  of  the  alert,  the  possibility 
exists  that  the  tone  will  cause  additional  distraction  with  respect  to 
performance  of  concurrent  flight  crew  tasks. 

A  2  x  2  x  2  x  2  repeated  measures  design  was  employed,  allowing  each  pilot  to 
perform  under  all  16  conditions.  This  approach  was  taken  to  minimize  the 
number  of  observations  needed  to  establish  the  significance  level  of  the  test 
variables  previously  identified. 

Voice  alert  messages  were  presented  in  two  basic  formats.  The  word-phrase 
format  consisted  of  a  brief  declarative  statement  identifying  the  nature  and 
locations  of  the  fault.  The  complete  sentence  format  provided  the  same 
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Performance  measures 

•  Response  time 

•  Response  accuracy 

•  Secondary  task  performance 

•  Visual  tracking  task 

•  Auditory  recognition  task 

ALERTING 


Figure  5.2.3 - 1.  Test  3:  Auditory  Alerts 
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essential  Information  with  linguistic  redundancy  in  the  message  structure. 

With  the  complete  sentence  format,  the  critical  portion  of  the  message  was 
preceded  by  one  or  more  low  Information  content  words.  The  alert  message  set 
and  format  alternatives  are  summarized  In  Appendix  B. 

For  half  of  the  experimental  trials,  aural  alert  messages  were  presented  by 
means  of  voice  message  only.  For  the  remaining  test  trials,  voice  messages 
were  preceded  by  one  of  two  alerting  tones.  The  nature  of  the  alerting  tone 
indicated  the  alert  priority  level.  Warning  messages  were  preceded  by  a  750 
msec  high  pitched  horn  and  caution  messages  were  preceded  by  a  C-chord  of  the 
same  duration.  Alert  messages  were  cycled  in  a  tone-voice-tone  sequence  with 
an  off-time  Interval  of  500  msec  between  repetitions.  All  auditory  alerts 
were  annunciated  continuously  until  cancelled  by  activation  of  the  correct 
overhead  switch.  The  peak  loudness  levels  for  all  tone  and  voice  alerts  were 
adjusted  to  approximately  85  dBA  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  signal -to-noise 
ratio  established  for  ATC  communications. 
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6.2.4  TEST  4  -  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  excessive  number  of  discrete  visual  and  aural 
alerts  In  today's  cockpit  causes  an  excessive  demand  on  the  Information 
processing  and  memory  capabilities  of  the  flight  crew.  There  Is  general 
agreement  that  an  improved  cockpit  alerting  system  would  minimize  the  time 
required  to  detect,  evaluate  and  correct  impending  failures.  This  system 
would  also  minimize  the  distracting  effects  on  other  flight  crew  tasks  (l.e., 
aircraft  control  and  communications). 

The  use  of  synthetic  voice  warning  systems  and  programmable  visual  displays 
represent  a  potential  solution  to  this  problem.  The  advanced  technology 
associated  with  these  devices  allows  for  potential  operational  advantages  such 
as  priority  logic  and  flight  phase  adaptation.  Before  these  systems  can  be 
incorporated  into  commercial  aircraft,  several  operational  and  developmental 
issues  must  be  resolved. 

There  has  been  some  concern  about  the  expanded  use  of  voice  warnings  in  the 
cockpit  because  of  the  possibility  of  Interference  with  crew  or  ATC 
communications.  Application  of  visual  displays  in  the  cockpit  should  also  be 
approached  with  caution  because  visual  media  alone  may  be  insufficient  in  its 
attention-getting  ability  during  periods  of  high  visual  workload.  Data 
collected  by  Bate  (1969)  showed  median  response  times  to  visual  warning 
signals  to  be  significantly  higher  than  those  for  tone-voice  warning  signals. 

The  purpose  of  test  4  was  to  investigate  several  possible  alerting  modes  to 
identify  those  which  best  facilitate  optimal  flight  crew  performance.  The 
potential  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  successful  effort  in  this  area  include 
reduced  cockpit  workload  as  well  as  improved  aircraft  safety. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  single  alerting  mode  that  has  been  given  overwhelming 
support  by  the  aviation  community.  There  is  a  general  consensus  that  bimodal 
presentation  of  alerting  information  is  equal  to  or  better  than  single  modal 
presentation  (Adams  and  Chambers,  1962;  Klemmer,  1958;  Bate,  1969;  Mil  Std 
1472B,  1974).  There  are  still  a  variety  of  viewpoints  relative  to  which 
alerting  modes  should  be  employed.  As  mentioned  earlier.  Bate  (1969)  found 
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response  times  to  be  shorter  with  a  tone-visual  alerting  system  when  compared 
with  a  visual  system.  Mil  Std  1472B  calls  for  voice  warnings  to  be  used  In 
conjunction  with  visual  displays,  with  the  voice  warnings  being  supportive  of 
the  visual  display  unit.  In  a  survey  of  the  commercial  aviation  Industry, 
Cooper  (1977)  found  that,  while  most  of  those  questioned  found  voice  warnings 
to  be  desirable,  they  also  saw  a  need  for  a  central  visual  display  In  the 
cockpit.  The  general  feeling  was  that  with  the  technological  progress  being 
made  with  visual  displays  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use  would 
represent  a  positive  addition  to  the  cockpit.  There  Is  also  evidence  which 
suggests  that  voice  warnings,  employed  without  an  alerting  tone,  produce 
shorter  response  times  than  when  an  alerting  tone  Is  used  (Simpson  and 
Williams,  1978). 

An  additional  Issue  to  be  addressed  involves  the  effects  of  concurrent  task 
loading  on  performance  using  various  alerting  media.  It  Is  suggested  that 
high  auditory  workload  would  degrade  alerting  task  performance  when  voice 
warnings  are  used  exclusive  of  any  supporting  visual  display  or  alerting 
tone.  Similarly,  high  visual  workload  may  be  cause  for  degraded  performance 
when  a  visual  display  is  the  only  alerting  media.  With  this  in  mind,  it  may 
be  that  a  pilot  selective  system  may  be  desirable  where  the  alerting  media  to 
be  selected  would  be  dependent  on  the  auditory  and  visual  workload. 

The  experimental  variables  are  shown  in  Figure  5. 2. 4-1  along  with  the 
evaluation  criteria.  As  can  be  seen,  half  of  the  trials  were  performed  under 
conditions  at  low  turbulence  while  the  remainder  were  conducted  under  nigh 
turbulence  conditions;  this  variable  was  manipulated  to  determine  if 
turbulence  level  would  affect  alert  task  performance  as  well  as  flight  task 
activity.  A  second  variable  manipulated  was  the  ATC  message  onset.  This 
variable  was  chosen  to  expose  any  masking  effects  and/or  confusion  between 
voice  alerts  and  ATC  communication  sources.  The  third  and  primary  variable 
used  in  test  4  was  the  alerting  mode.  It  was  necessary  to  determine  which 
combination  of  alerting  media  would  be  most  conducive  to  optimal  pilot 
performance.  As  mentioned  earlier.  It  was  thought  that  performance  would  vary 
for  each  alerting  mode  as  a  function  of  the  level  of  visual  and  auditory  task 
loading.  A  mode  containing  no  alert  messages  was  added  to  the  design  to 
provide  a  baseline  configuration  against  which  the  experimental  alerting  modes 
could  be  compared. 
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•  Tracking  task  performance 

•  Pilo'  preferences 

Figure  0.2. 4 - 1 .  Test  4:  Comparative  £  valuation  of  A  lerting  Modes 
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A  2  x  2  x  5  repeated  measures  design  was  employed,  allowing  each  pilot  to 
perform  under  all  20  conditions  Illustrated  In  the  block  diagram  shown  In 
Figure  5.4.1.  This  approach  was  taken  to  minimize  the  number  of  observations 
needed  to  establish  the  significance  levels  of  the  variables. 

Fault  messages  were  presented  by  means  of  four  different  alerting  modes: 

Tone  -  Visual 

Tone  -  Voice 

& 

Voice  Only 

Tone  -  Voice  -  Visual 

With  the  exception  of  the  voice  only  alerting  mode,  messages  were  preceded  by 
one  of  two  alerting  tones.  The  nature  of  the  alerting  tone  indicated  the 
alert  priority  level .  Warning  messages  were  preceded  by  a  750  msec  high 
pitched  horn  and  caution  messages  were  preceded  by  a  C-chord  of  the  same 
duration.  Aural  alert  messages  were  cycled  continuously  with  an  off-time 
interval  of  500  msec  between  repetitions.  All  auditory  anc’  visual  alerts  were 
annunciated  until  cancelled  by  activation  of  the  correct  overhead  switch.  The 
peak  loudness  levels  for  all  tone  and  voice  alerts  were  adjusted  to 
approximately  85  dBA  to  maintain  the  same  signal -to-noise  ratio  established 
for  ATC  communications. 


6.2.5  TEST  6  -  SUBJECTIVE  EVALUATION  DESIGN 


6.2.5.1  VISUAL  DISPLAY  EVALUATION 

Although  Identical  evaluations  were  performed  by  Boeing  and  Douglas, 
differences  In  the  data  collection  procedures  made  It  necessary  to  report  the 
data  separately*  These  differences  will  be  noted  In  the  following  sections; 
where  differences  are  not  discussed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  data 
collection  procedures  were  Identical. 

Three  conceptual  areas  relating  to  the  information  display  were  evaluated: 
display  format,  overflow  logic  and  advisory  color. 

5.2.5.1.1  DISPLAY  FORMAT 

Three  formats  were  considered.  The  first  displayed  the  alerts  by  category, 
the  most  recent  alert  presented  at  the  top  of  its  category  (see  Figure 
5. 2. 5.1. 1-1) .  The  warning  category  appeared  at  the  t.op  of  the  display, 
cautions  In  the  middle  and  advisories  on  the  bottom.  The  order  of  occurrence 
of  alerts  could  therefore  be  determined  only  within  categories.  An 
alternative  to  this  scheme  had  no  categorization;  the  most  recent  alert  always 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  screen  and  shifted  the  existing  messages  down  one 
line  (Figure  5. 2. 5. 1.1-2).  Another  alternative  presented  the  warning  category 
at  the  top  of  the  display;  cautions  and  advisories  grouped  at  the  bottom  as 
they  occurred. 

5.2.5.1.2  OVERFLOW 

Three  concepts  for  accommodating  more  messages  than  could  be  displayed  at  one 
time  were  considered.  The  first  was  the  straight  overflow  concept  wherein  the 
oldest  message  dropped  off  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  only  way  the  pilot 
could  recall  a  lost  message  was  to  correct  a  more  recent  fault;  then  the  last 
alert  to  leave  the  screen  would  be  the  first  to  return. 

The  second  concept  provided  the  pilot  a  means  to  scroll  the  messages  up  or 
down  on  the  display  for  access  to  all  the  alerts;  message  lines  (cautions  and 
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Figure  5.2.5. 1.  h  1.  Alerts  Grouped  by  Urgency  Category-Most  Recent  Alert  Appeers 
at  the  Top  of  Its  Group 
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advisories)  would  move  one  line  at  a  time  until  the  pilot  had  assessed  the 
status  of  his  aircraft. 

Finally,  since  system  overflow  Is  generally  caused  by  multiple  failures  within 
a  single  aircraft  system,  the  display  was  made  to  revert  to  a  system 
designation  (Figure  5. 2. 5. 1.2-1);  all  the  falling  systems  alerts  were  combined 
into  a  single  message  (e.g.,  engine  #1).  The  bottom  five  lines  of  the  display 
would  be  reserved  for  systems  messages;  a  particular  location  on  the  display 
would  be  reserved  for  each  system.  When  the  number  of  displayed  alerts 
decreased,  the  system  would  automatically  revert  to  the  normal,  full  message 
presentation. 

5.2.6.1 .3  ALERT  CATEGORY  CODING 

The  final  area  in  which  alternatives  were  investigated  was  the  amount  of 
visual  differences  that  might  be  required  to  distinguish  between  caution  and 
advisory  messages.  One  concept  was  that  if  the  system  identifies  these  two 
levels  by  other  means  (e.g.,  master  visual  alert  and  tone  for  cautions),  a 
large  difference  on  the  information  display  may  not  be  required.  A  one  space 
indentation  could  be  used  for  advisories;  both  advisory  and  caution  messages 
could  be  presented  in  the  same  color  (amber). 

An  alternative  argument  was  that  each  alert  level  should  be  unique  and 
distinctive  so  that  the  pilot  would  waste  little  time  identifying  a  new  alert. 
This  method  would  reduce  the  probability  of  missing  advisories  when  a  new 
advisory  would  appear  between  an  already  existing  caution  and  advisory;  it 
would  help  the  pilot  to  more  quickly  determine  his  response  to  the  alert,  and 
it  would  also  aid  the  pilot  in  assessing  aircraft  status  especially  when 
changing  flight  phases  when  all  unresolved  alerts  are  displayed.  This 
necessary  separation  was  provided  in  the  present  study  by  using  the  color  blue 
for  advisories. 

A  questionnaire  was  used  to  rate  each  concept  or  alternative  on  a  number  of 
features  so  that  the  different  factors  pertinent  to  crew  alerting  could  be 
evaluated.  There  was  also  an  opportunity  for  the  pilots  to  present  their  own 
ideas  and  recommendations.  The  questionnaire  is  presented  in  Appendix  B  of 
this  report. 
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Although  the  questions  were  exactly  the  same,  the  rating  scale  differed  for 
the  Boeing  and  Douglas  questionnaires.  The  rating  scale  used  by  Boeing  had 
anchor  points  only  at  each  end  and  required  the  pilot  to  rate  the  concept  on  a 
scale  from  1  to  10  (with  1  being  unacceptable  and  10  being  excellent). 

Douglas  used  a  5  point  scale  with  each  point  defined,  l.e.,  1  was  excellent  - 
no  changes  recommended,  3  was  fair-minor  changes  recommended  and  5  was 
unacceptable-major  changes  required.  Both  scales  provided  valid  data  about 
the  pilot  preferences,  but,  because  of  the  rating  scale  differences  the  data 
could  not  be  combined.  However,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section  of  this 
report,  the  correspondence  between  the  results  was  quite  high. 

5.2.5.2  AUDITORY  EVALUATION 

To  optimize  the  aural  portion  of  the  warning  and  caution  system  it  was 
necessary  to  investigate  the  types  of  sounds  in  present  use,  and  determine  if 
they  are  appropriate  for  use  in  a  new  system.  The  questionnaire  for  this 
evaluation  was  administered  to  all  28  pilots  participating  in  the  Phase  I 
tests,  it  had  five  sections  (see  Appendix  B).  The  first  section  elicited 
pilot  biographical  and  experience  data.  For  sections  two  through  five  the 
pilots  were  presented  with  a  tape  recording  of  twelve  types  of  of  sounds  used 
in  present  crew  alerting  systems.  These  sounds  included:  an  electronic  bell, 
mechanical  bell,  high  wailer,  low  wailer,  clacker,  high  horn,  low  horn,  high 
c-chord,  low  c-chord,  low  buzzer,  high  chime,  and  low  chime. 

Sections  three  and  four  of  the  questionnaires  were  intended  to  obtain  paired 
comparisons  of  the  tones  for  attention-getting  qualities  and  annoyance; 
however,  because  of  time  constraints  and  test  scheduling  problems,  not  all 
pilots  received  these  sections.  Since  the  amount  of  data  obtained  was  not 
adequate  to  perform  meaningful  analysis,  only  sections  one,  two,  and  five  are 
reported  in  the  results. 

Section  two  of  the  questionnaires  asked  the  pilots  to  listen  to  each  sound  and 
identify  any  specific  meaning  they  associated  with  it;  the  sounds  were 
presented  in  random  order  to  eliminate  order  effects. 
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Section  three  asked  the  pilots  to  listen  to  the  sounds  again  (different  order) 
and  to  indicate  what  level  of  urgency  each  suggested  (warning,  caution,  or 

advisory). 

Section  five  told  the  pilots  to  assume  that  a  warning  tone  and  a  caution  tone 
would  precede  the  annunciation  of  all  warnings  and  cautions.  Then  they  were 
asked  If  there  were  any  operational  conditions  which.  In  their  opinion,  woul 
require  annunciation  by  specific  discrete  tones.  They  were  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  five  but  were  not  required  to  indicate  any. 
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5.3  PILOT  SAMPLE 


The  requirement  for  participants  in  the  Phase  I  effort  was  that  they  be 
current  transport  pilots.  Seven  pilots,  provided  by  the  Boeing  Training 
Group,  participated  In  test  one  at  the  Boeing  facility.  These  pilots  were 
experienced  Instructors  and  also  participate  In  flying  the  line  with  Br  j 
customer  airlines;  a  summary  of  their  experience  Is  presented  in  Table  3-1; 
numerical  entries  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  table  Indicates  specific 
experience  by  aircraft  type  and  recency  of  the  experience  (1  is  most  receri;. 

Seven  pilots  participated  in  test  two  at  the  Boeing  facility.  Six  of  these 
were  provided  by  the  Boeing  Training  Group;  one  was  from  Lockheed  Aircraft. 

All  were  very  experienced  with  aircraft  systems  and  have  logged  many  hours 
flying  with  various  airlines.  Because  the  test  data  was  not  complete  for  one 
of  the  pilots,  the  analysis  of  variance  was  based  on  the  data  from  six  pilots; 
however,  the  data  from  the  seventh  pilot  was  evaluated  and  found  to  be 
comparable  to  that  of  the  other  six.  All  seven  pilots  completed  the 
preference  questionnaire  and  are  included  in  that  data.  A  summary  of  pilot 
experience  is  presented  in  Table  5.3-2. 

A  total  of  16  pilots  participated  in  tests  3  and  4  at  the  Douglas  facility  (8 
pilots  in  each  test).  These  pilots  were  engineering  test  pilots,  and 
production  training  pilots.  Engineering  test  pilots  are  typically  involved 
with  testing  and  evaluation  of  new  aircraft  and  associated  system  development 
while  production  training  pilots  are  primarly  responsible  for  testing  and 
delivering  production  aircraft  as  well  as  training  pilots  for  customer 
organizations.  Seven  of  the  pilots  who  participated  in  test  4  were  employed 
by  Douglas  Aircraft  while  one  was  employed  by  Lockheed  Aircraft. 

A  sumnary  of  pilot  experience  is  presented  in  Table  5.3-3. 

A  total  of  28  transport  pilots  from  the  training,  test  and  production  groups 
of  Boeing,  Lockheed  and  Douglas  participated  in  test  5;  twelve  were  evaluated 
at  the  Boeing  facility  and  16  at  the  Douglas  facility.  A  sumnary  f  the  pilot 
experience  is  presented  in  Table  5.3-3. 

The  pilots  surveyed  at  the  Douglas  facility  were  the  same  sample  that 
participated  in  tests  3  and  4. 
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5.4  PILOTS  TASKS 


To  simulate  the  flight  deck  environment  and  work  pattern  the  pilots  were 
required  to  perform  a  tracking  task  using  flight  equipment  and  Instrumentation. 
The  tasks  were  Identical  for  tests  1  and  2  at  the  Boeing  facility  as  were  the 
tasks  for  tests  3  and  4  at  Douglas. 

6.4.1  TESTS  1  AND  2  -  FLIGHT  TASK 

To  simulate  the  flight  deck  environment  and  work  pattern,  the  pilot  performed 
test  flights  of  12.5  minutes'  duration  In  the  simulator.  An  extremely 
simplistic  aircraft  model  was  used  for  Phase  I  testing;  the  pilots  were 
required  to  track  standard  bar- type  flight  directors,  respond  to  ATC  commands 
and  locate  targets  In  an  external  visual  scene. 

The  tracking  task  was  presented  by  a  Sperry  AD  350A  Attitude  Director 
Indicator  with  standard  bar-type  flight  directors;  the  flight  path  was 
generated  by  combining  four  sine  waves  which  produced  an  Irregular  track  in 
both  pitch  and  roll.  The  equations  for  the  pitch  and  roll  Inputs  are  as 
follows: 


Pitch  *  KlCwl  +  ^slnfDj  x  t)  +  W2sin(D2  x  t)  W3sin(D3  x  t) 

+  W4sin(04  x  t)3 

Roll  *  Same  equation  with  different  constants 

where  t  is  the  time  since  the  start  of  the  flight  profile. 

Examples  of  the  high  and  low  workload  tracking  tasks  are  illustrated  in 
Figures  5.4. 1-1  and  5. 4. 1-2.  The  tracking  task  was  not  designed  to  represent 
any  single  phase  of  flight  but  rather  to  provide  a  workload  for  the  pilot. 

To  prevent  the  pilots  from  concentrating  too  much  on  the  ADI  and  having  no 
scan  pattern  at  all,  they  were  asked  to  respond  to  ATC  messages  which  required 
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than  to  hold  certain  airspeeds  and  to  report  heading  and  altitude,  ATC  also 
required  the  pilot  to  search  outside  the  cab  and  locate  a  target  on  one  of  the 
three  screens  In  front  of  the  cab.  These  targets  consisted  of  a  group  of 
split  rings  which  were  oriented  In  the  same  direction  except  for  one  ring  (see 
Figure  5.4. l-3)i  each  screen  had  seme  *1ngs  present  for  each  search  but  there 
was  only  one  target  ring.  The  pilot's  task  was  to  locate  the  target  ring  and 
report  Its  position  by  Inputting  the  screen  and  quadrant  numbers  through  his 
10  key  keyboard;  Table  5. 4. 1-1  Illustrates  the  numbering  scheme  and  the  order 
of  presentation  for  the  targets.  Therefore,  the  flight  task  combined  aircraft 
control  with  instrument  scan  and  head  up  target  detection. 

One  of  the  variables  of  Interest  In  the  test  that  had  a  direct  effect  on  the 
flight  task  was  the  level  of  pilot  activity  (workload).  Both  high  and  low 
workload  tasks  were  presented;  the  amount  of  activity  was  varied  by  changing 
the  components  of  the  flight  task.  Both  high  and  low  workload  tasks  followed 
the  same  flight  path.  Flight  path  excursions  were  programed  at  a  slower  rate 
for  the  low  workload  case.  The  number  of  ATC  requests  for  altitude  and 
heading  were  doubled  and  the  number  of  outside  targets  were  increased  for  the 
high  workload  trials.  For  a  further  comparison  of  low  and  high  workload  see 
Table  5.4. 1-2. 
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Table  5.4. 1-2.  Comparison  of  Low-  and  High-Workload  Flight  Activities 


Activity 

Low 

- 1 

High  , 

Tracking  task -number  of  changes  in  direction 

Pitch 

20 

42 

Roll 

20 

42 

ATC  request  for  altitude 

2 

4 

ATC  request  for  heading 

2 

4 

ATC  request  for  traffic 

3 

4 

Number  of  possible  split  rings 

54 

80 

Diameter  of  split  rings  (visual  angle) 

0.5 

0.25 

Stroke  width  of  split  rings  (visual  angle) 

0.01 

0.005 

Number  of  alerts 

12 

12 

5.4.2  TESTS  1  AND  2  -  ALERT  RESPONSE  TASK 


When  an  alert  was  detected  the  pilot  pressed  a  trigger  on  the  control  wheel 
and  verbalized  the  detection.  After  Identifying  the  alert  he  went  to  the 
response  panel  and  pressed  the  switch  corresponding  to  tho  system  which  had  a 
problem.  Table  5. 4. 2-1  presents  all  the  messages  programmed  for  the  central 
display  and  Figure  5. 4. 2-1  identified  those  that  were  chosen.  The  response 
panel  was  an  18  switch  panel  located  In  the  overhead  and  configured  as  seen  in 
Figure  5. 4. 2-1.  If  the  correct  response  was  made,  the  message  was  removed 
from  the  alphanumeric  display  and  the  master  alert  light  was  extinguished. 
Figure  5. 2. 5-1  also  presents  the  messages  associated  with  each  switch. 


Table  5A2- 1.  Alert  Messages 


Message  text 

Level 

BLANK  (for  erasing  a  line) 

L  ENG  FIRE 

W 

APUFIRE 

W 

FWD  CARGO  FIRE 

W 

WHEEL  WELL  FIRE 

W 

TAKEOFF  FLAPS 

W 

TAKEOFF  SPOILERS 

W 

TAKEOFF  STAB 

W 

GEAR  NOT  DOWN 

W 

FIRE  (discrete) 

W 

CONFIG  (discrete) 

W 

OVERSPEED  (discrete) 

W 

A/P  DISC  (discrete) 

W 

STALL  (disciete) 

W 

CABIN  ALT  (discrete) 

W 

PULL  UP  (discrete) 

W 

VMO/MMO  (discrete)  (No.  1 1  position) 

W 

AIRSPEED  (discrete)  (No.  11  position) 

w 

PARKING  BRAKE 

w 

FLT CONTROLS 

c 

UPPER  YD  FAIL 

c 

L  BLEED  OFF 

A 

L  GEN  FIELD  OFF 

A 

L  GEN  DRIVE  OIL 

C 

L  GLY  BUS  OFF 

A 

C  GLY  BUS  OFF 

A 

R  BLY  BUS  OFF 

A 

L  UTIL  BUS  OFF 

A 

R  UTILBUSOFF 

A 

ELEC 

c 

L  GEN  OFF 

A 

L  BUS  TIE 

A 

R  BUS  TIE 

A 

GEAR  DISAGREE 

c 

CAT  III  FAULT 

A 

ALERT  CALL 

A 

FWD  CABIN  CALL 

A 

LSELCAL 

A 

HYD 

C 

LSYSHYD  PRESS 

C 

L  ENG  HYD  PUMP 

A 

L  ELEC  HYD  PUMP 

A 

FIRE  DETECTION 

C 

L  ENG  FIRE  DET 

A  1 

Black 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Amber 

Amber 

Blue 

Blue 

Amber 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Amber 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 


Amber 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Amber 

Amber 

Blue 

Blue 

Amber 

Blue 


£  IV  .1  ; 
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Table  5.4.2 -1.  Alert  Messages  (Concluded) 


Message  text 

Level 

Color 

GEAR 

C 

Amber 

ANTISKID  INOP 

C 

Amber 

L BRAKE OVHT 

A 

Blue 

AIRCOND/PRESS 

C 

Amber 

L  PACK  TRIP 

C 

Amber 

FLT  DECK  OVHT 

A 

Blue 

FUEL 

C 

Amber 

L  FUEL  FWD  PUMP 

A 

Blue 

DOORS 

C 

Amber 

FWD  MAIN  DOOR 

c 

Amber 

ENGINES 

c 

Amber 

LENG  OIL  PRESS 

c 

Amber 

CAPT  ATTITUDE 

c 

Amber 

APU 

c 

Amber 

LE  FLAPS 

c 

Amber 

ANTI-ICE 

c 

Amber 

ADVISORY 

c 

Amber 

FLT  CONT  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

ENG/APU  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

OVHT/DET  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

ANTI-ICE  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

OVERHEAD  (discrote) 

w 

Amber 

HYD  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

ELECT  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

FUEL  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

ECS  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

DOORS  (discrete) 

w 

Amber 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

Red 

QRSTUVWXYZ1 23456 

Red 

7890/-. 

Red 

757/767/777 

Blue 

TEST  PATTERN 

Blue 

ABCDEF'iHIJKLMNOP 

Amber 

QRSTUVWXYZ1 23456 

Amber 

7890/-. 

Amber 

W  =  Warning  message 
C  =  Caution  message 

A  =  Advisory  message  81  total  messages 
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SPD 

BRK 

At? 

BRK 

.-IRE 

CRGO 

FIRE 

ENG 

- 

TO 

CNFG 

CABN 

ALT 

ELEC 

AUTO 

SPLR 

ALT 

ALRT 

ANTI 

SKID 

DOOR 

HYD 

FUEL 

ECS 

A/T 

GEAR 

CAB 

FRONT 


Associated  Warning  and  Caution  Messages 


Message 

Switch 

L  ENG  FIRE 

<w> 

FIRE  ENG 

TAKEOFF  FLAPS 

(W) 

TOCNFIG 

A/P  DISCONNECT 

m 

A/P 

GEAR  NOT  DOWN 

m 

GEAR 

GEAR  DISAGREE 

(C) 

GEAR 

CARGO  DOOR 

(C) 

DOOR 

ANTI  SKiD  INOP 

(C) 

ANTI  SKID 

L  PACK  TRIP 

(C) 

ECS 

L  BUS  TIE 

(A) 

ELEC 

L  FUEL  FWD  PUMP 

(A) 

FUEL 

L BRAKE OVHT 

(A) 

BRK 

L  ELEC  HYD  PUMP 

(A) 

HYD 

FWD  CARGO  FIRE 

(W| 

FIRE  CARGO 

L  GEN  DRIVE  OIL 

(C) 

ELEC 

A/T  DISCONNECT 

(C> 

A/T 

AUTO  SPOILER 

<Ci 

AU  TO  SPLR 

Note: 

W  =  Warning 
C  =  Caution 
A  =  Advisory 

Figure  i>.  4. 2~  1.  0  verhead  Response  Panel 


6.4.3  TESTS  3  AND  4  -FLIGHT  TASK 


The  test  paradign  for  test  3  and  4  was  based  on  a  simulated  final  approach 
scenario.  The  VFR  approach  and  landing  segment  was  selected  for  experimental 
trials  because  It  represents  a  highly  time-critical  phase  of  flight  in  which 
rapid  and  accurate  decisions  are  essential.  This  flight  regime  also  provides 
an  appropriate  environment  for  evaluation  of  distracting  or  masking  effects 
since  final  approach  maneuvers  are  generally  associated  with  high  levels  of 
visual  and  auditory  task  loading. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  part-task  simulation  and  a  typical  event  sequence 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 4. 3-1.  Each  experimental  trial  was  initiated  with 
a  landing  clearance  from  the  tower  controller.  During  the  approach,  the  pilot 
heard  a  series  of  ATC  communications  presented  against  a  typical  cockpit  noise 
background.  At  some  point  prior  to  reaching  the  middle  marker,  a  specific  ATC 
advisory  message  was  directed  to  "DACO  891".  This  call  sign  represents  the 
aircraft  designation  assigned  to  the  simulator  cockpit.  The  particular 
profile  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 4. 3-1  shows  an  ATC  message  that  is  concurrent 
with  an  alert  message  (simultaneous  onset  at  the  time  reference  T^). 

During  the  simulated  approach  sequences,  test  subjects  were  required  to 
perform  the  following  basic  tasks- 

1.  Maintain  safe  and  accurate  control  of  the  aircraft  from  the  outer  marker 
to  temination  of  the  test  trial, 

2.  Monitor  ATC  transmissions  and  respond  verbally  to  selected  messages  from 
the  controller, 

3.  Identify  and  acknowledge  auditory  alert  messages  generated  by  the  central 
aural  warning  system. 

The  pilot  employed  Head-up  Display  (HUD)  flight  director  cues  as  the  primary 
visual  reference  for  control  of  the  aircraft.  No  active  head-down  flight 
instruments  were  provided.  The  basic  HUD  symbology  available  for  guidance 
during  approach  and  landing  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 4. 3-2.  The  essential 
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RADIO 

ALTITUDE 

(FEET) 


WORKLOAD  SEGMENT 


TIME  TO  TOUCHDOWN  (SECONDS) 


•  NOISE 

•  ENGINE  NOISE 

•  Al  RSTREAM-ACFT  NOISE 

•  ATC  COMMUNICATIONS 

•  LANDING  CLEARANCE 
•BACKGROUND 

•  ADVISORY  MESSAGES 


•  ALERT  MESSAGES 

•  AURAL 

•  VISUAL 

•  PILOT  RESPONSE 

•  CORRECTIVE  ACTION 
®  ATC  READBACK 


Figure  5.4.3- 1.  Basic  Test  Scenario 
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components  of  the  HUO  format  used  In  the  test  trials  are  the  flight  director 
command  symbol  and  the  aircraft  symbol.  The  pilot's  task  was  to  maintain  the 
aircraft  symbol  centered  over  the  flight  director  target  as  accurately  as 
possible  through  final  descent,  flare  and  touchdown.  The  external  visual 
scene  was  represented  on  an  Advent  projection  screen  at  a  distance  of 
approximately  fifteen  feet. 

Control  of  the  aircraft  was  exercised  by  means  of  a  side-stick  controller. 
Although  no  rudder  pedals  were  Installed,  a  yaw  damper  was  simulated  In  the 
flight  task  program  to  augnent  lateral  stability.  Autothrottles  were  engaged 
at  all  times  and  generally  maintained  airspeed  within  two  knots  of  the  command 
value.  The  handling  qualities  of  the  simulator  were  patterned  after  those  of 
a  DC-10-30. 

Each  approach  was  Initiated  at  an  altitude  of  1980  feet  on  a  3°  glldeslope 
with  a  target  airspeed  of  142  knots.  The  simulated  wind  profile  consisted  of 
random  turbulence  introduced  gradually  during  the  first  20  seconds  of  the 
approach  and  maintained  at  a  moderately  high  level  through  the  remainder  of 
the  test  run.  The  simulation  was  terminated  at  the  point  of  touchdown  and  the 
simulator  was  reset  for  the  next  trial. 

5.4.4  TESTS  3  AND  4  -  ATC  RECOGNITION  TASK 

The  air  traffic  control  simulation  consisted  of  two  channels  of  tape-recorded 
ATC  communications  which  were  presented  against  a  representative  ambient  noise 
background.  The  ATC  recordings  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  FAA 
personnel  at  the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport  (LAX)  control  tower.  ATC 
traffic  recorded  on  channel  1  of  the  tape,  was  designed  to  simulate  messages 
to  other  aircraft  under  local  control  and  general  "chatter”  that  is  commonly 
heard  during  terminal  area  flight  maneuvers.  Recordings  of  experienced  male 
and  female  controllers  were  obtained  by  monitoring  transmission  during  normal 
VFR  operations  at  the  LAX  facility.  The  frequency  and  content  of 
communications  were  typical  of  high  density  traffic  periods  at  major  airports. 
Communications  recorded  on  channel  2  were  specific  advisory  messages  and 
instructions  addressed  to  "DACO  891".  The  controllers  were  asked  to  make 
recordings  of  eight  different  messages  using  their  normal  speech  rate  and 
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voice  Inflection.  Each  advisory  message  was  later  dubbed  onto  separate  tape 
cassettes  to  facilitate  playback  at  specific  time  reference  points  for  the 
test  trials.  During  the  tape  transfer  process,  the  peak  loudness  levels  for 
male  and  female  controller  voices  were  adjusted  to  yield  equivalent  average 
weighted  sound  level  measurements.  The  specific  ATC  transmissions,  message 
durations,  and  sound  levels  recorded  In  the  cockpit  are  listed  In  Appendix  C. 

The  background  noise  simulation  was  designed  to  represent  the  ambient  noise 
characteristics  of  a  commercial  aircraft  cockpit.  The  original  sound  track 
was  recorded  during  the  final  approach  segnent  of  a  DC-10-30  production  test 
flight  using  a  calibrated  microphone  mounted  40  inches  above  the  cockpit 
floor,  directly  between  the  Captain  and  First  Officer.  Since  the  acoustic 
characteristics  of  the  DETAC  cockpit  shell  differ  significantly  from  those  of 
an  actual  flight  deck,  some  :  ■'ification  of  the  recordings  was  necessary  tc 
duplicate  the  appropriate  spectral  contour  at  the  pilot's  ear  position.  This 
was  accomplished  by  re-recording  the  noise  track  through  the  use  of  one-third 
octave  band-shaping  equipment  and  a  real-time  analyzer.  The  loudness  level 
for  ambient  noise  in  the  cockpit  was  held  constant  at  73  dBA. 

The  onset  of  the  ambient  noise  recording  was  coincident  with  initialization  of 
the  test  trial.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  outer  marker,  the  pilot  was  given 
a  clearance  to  land  on  Runway  25  left.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  radio 
transmissions,  spaced  at  random  intervals  and  continuing  through  the  remainder 
of  the  approach  profile.  An  ATC  advisory  message  directed  to  "DACO  891"  was 
presented  at  a  pre-determined  point  during  each  test  run.  On  50%  of  the 
trials  (high  auditory  workload  condition)  the  ATC  message  was  annunciated 
concurrently  with  an  auditory  alert.  On  these  trials,  the  onset  of  alert  and 
ATC  messages  was  essentially  simultaneous,  although  minor  variations  of  up  to 
250  msec  were  observed  in  the  ATC  onset  times  due  to  the  variability  of  the 
cassette  rewind  mechanism.  Upon  hearing  an  ATC  advisory  message  directed  to 
"DACO  891",  the  pilot's  task  was  to  attempt  to  read  back  the  essential  parts 
of  the  message.  If  the  message  was  unintelligible  or  the  pilot  failed  to  hear 
the  entire  communications,  he  was  instructed  to  request  a  message  repeat.  The 
accuracy  of  the  pilot's  verbal  response  was  noted  by  the  experimenter  and 
recorded  on  tape  for  subsequent  verification. 
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5.4.6  TESTS  3  AND  4  -ALERT  RECOGNITION  TASK 

During  the  course  of  the  experimental  trials,  test  subjects  were  required  to 
acknowledge  aural  alerts  by  pressing  one  of  eight  labelled  push-buttons  on  the 
overhead  panel.  For  purposes  of  the  alerting  system  tests,  pressing  the 
appropriate  button  represented  Initiation  of  a  corrective  action  and  Indicated 
that  the  pilot  had  identified  and  correctly  interpreted  the  fault  message. 

The  arrangement  of  the  response  panel  Is  shown  In  Figure  5. 4. 5-1.  The  switch 
matrix  consisted  of  eight  back-lighted  push  buttons  with  white  legends.  The 
switch  legends  were  Illuminated  at  all  times  for  reading  purposes.  Each  of 
these  switches  corresponded  to  one  of  eight  possible  alert  indications 
representing  system  failures  or  deviations  from  normal  aircraft  configuration. 
Although  the  test  subjects  were  not  required  to  differentiate  between  alert 
priority  levels  in  making  their  responses,  the  alert  message  set  included  four 
warning  and  four  caution  level  failures. 

On  each  test  trial,  a  failure  message  was  introduced  at  a  pre-programmed  time 
reference  point  designated  T^.  To  facilitate  isolation  of  potential 
distracting  effects  resulting  from  the  alert  onset,  specific  values  of  T^  were 
allowed  to  vary  within  a  120  second  time  interval  identified  in  Figure  5. 4. 3-1 
as  the  "Workload  Segment".  Based  on  pilot  performance  during  preliminary 
trials,  it  was  determined  that  these  limits  defined  a  range  within  which  the 
level  of  difficulty  of  the  flight  director  task  remains  relatively  stable.  It 
was  necessary  to  restrict  alert  onset  time  to  this  range  to  assure  that  any 
decrements  in  tracking  accuracy  could  be  attributed  to  the  onset  of  alert 
messages  and  to  avoid  contamination  of  the  post-alert  performance  measures  by 
systematic  changes  in  difficulty  of  the  loading  task  over  time. 
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Figure  5.4. 5- 1.  Overhead  Response  Panel 
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5.8  TEST  PROCEDURES 


6.8.1  TESTS  1  AND  2 

All  variables  not  tested  were  held  constant  or  controlled  to  avoid  biasing  or 
confounding  the  results:  Aircraft  ambient  noise  of  approximately  75  dB  was 
presented  during  the  flight  task  to  mask  the  uncontrolled  noise  that  may  be 
occurring  around  the  cab;  ambient  lighting  was  relatively  low  (l.e.,  100  fl) 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  outside  scene;  ATC  communications  were  presented  5-10 
dB  above  the  ambient  noise  and  held  constant  for  all  trials;  visual  message 
contrast  was  set  at  the  same  predetermined  nominal  figure  for  each  flight; 
Interior  lighting  was  controlled  and  did  not  vary  during  trials;  all  the 
pilots  received  the  same  instructions  to  minimize  experimenter  bias  (see 
appendix  A). 

Each  test  flight  was  twelve  and  a  half  minutes  in  length  and  contained  twelve 
alert  messages,  four  from  each  priority  level.  The  alerts  were  presented  on  a 
schedule  around  the  even  minutes;  however,  to  prevent  the  pilots  from  learning 
the  timing  of  the  events  a  40  second  time  period  around  each  even  minute  was 
allocated  for  the  alert  (minute  +  20  seconds).  The  time  was  chosen  at  random 
and  12  different  time  scenarios  were  developed  (see  Table  5. 5. 1-1).  The  only 
restriction  placed  on  the  selection  of  the  deviation  was  that  the  last  alert 
could  not  occur  more  than  5  seconds  past  the  11  minute  mark  so  that  the  pilot 
had  at  least  25  seconds  to  respond  before  the  end  of  the  flight. 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  influencing  the  data  because  of  the  way  the  alert 
messages  were  presented,  12  random  orderings  were  developed  for  presenting  the 
alerts.  Not  only  were  different  orders  presented,  4  substitute  alerts  were 
also  included  in  5  of  the  orders  to  further  reduce  any  bias  resulting  from  the 
pilot  learning  the  message  set.  The  12  alert  scenarios  and  the  message  set 
are  presented  in  Table  5.5. 1-2.  The  time  and  alert  scenarios  were  randomly 
combined  for  each  test. 

Whenever  task  performance  is  measured  under  several  different  treatment 
conditions,  learning  or  fatigue  may  affect  performance  on  later  trials.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  prevent  these  carry-over  effects  from 
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Table  5.5. 1- 1.  Time  Scenarios  for  Alerts 


•  12.5-min  flight  with  alarti  at  1  min  ±20  *ac  interval* 


Table  5.5. 1-2.  Alert  Scenario 


Presentation 

order 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Scenario  number* 
5  6  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

11 

5 

4 

7 

1 

12 

3 

8 

10 

2 

9 

6 

2 

2 

8 

7“ 

10 

4 

3 

6* 

11 

1 

5 

12 

9 

3 

10 

4 

3 

6 

12 

11 

2 

7 

9 

1* 

8 

5 

4 

9 

3 

2 

5 

11 

10 

r 

6 

8 

12 

7 

4 

5 

8 

2 

r 

4 

10 

9 

12 

5 

7 

11 

6 

3 

6 

5 

11 

10 

1 

7* 

6 

9 

2 

4 

8* 

3 

12 

7 

12 

6 

5 

8 

2 

1 

4 

9 

11 

3 

10 

7 

8 

7 

1 

12 

3 

9 

8 

11 

4 

6 

10 

5 

2 

9 

3 

9 

8* 

11 

5 

4 

7* 

12 

2 

6* 

1 

10 

10 

1 

7 

6* 

9 

3 

2 

5 

10 

12 

4 

11 

8 

11 

6 

12 

4 

2 

8* 

7 

10 

3 

5 

9 

4 

1 

12 

4 

10 

9 

12 

5 

8* 

1 

3 

7* 

2 

11 

Legend: 

Alert 

number* 

1 

LENG  FIRE 

<w) 

HOLDOVER  ALERTS 

2 

TAKEOFF  FLAPS 

M 

UPPER  YD  FAIL 

(c) 

3 

A/P  DISCONNECT 

<w) 

L  ENG  OIL  PRESSURE 

(c) 

4 

GEAR  NOT  DOWN 

<w) 

CAT  II  FAULT 

(a) 

5 

GEAR  DISAGREE 

(0 

CA3IN  ALTITUDE 

(w) 

6 

CARGO  DOOR 

(c) 

7 

ANTISKID  INOP 

(c) 

SUBSTITUTE  ALERTS 

(** 

8 

L  PACK  TRIP 

(a) 

1**FWD  CARGO  FIRE 

<w) 

9 

L  BUS  TIE 

(a) 

6**  AUTO  SPOILER 

(c) 

10 

L  FUEL  FWD  PUMP  (a) 

7**  L  GEN  DRIVE  OIL 

(0 

11 

L BRAKE OVHT 

(a) 

8“  A/T  DISCONNECT 

(c) 

12 

L  ELEC  H YD  PUMP  :?) 

Notes: 

‘Numbers  in  the  table  correspond  to  alerts. 
“Use  substitute  messages. 

(a)  Advisory 
(c)  Caution 
(w)  Warning 
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differentially  affecting  the  performance  measures  for  the  different  treatment 
conditions.  It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  order  in  which  the  pilots 
received  the  experimental  treatment  was  also  randomly  assigned  to  prevent 
order  biases  from  confounding  the  results  (see  Table  5. 5. 1-3  and  5. 5. 1-4). 
Immediatly  prior  to  each  test  flight  the  pilot  was  informed  what  specific 
configuration  of  the  alerting  system  he  would  be  using  during  that  flight, 
(e.g.,  dual  master). 

A  daily  test  schedule  for  the  tests  1  and  2  are  presented  in  Table  5. 5. 1-5  and 
5. 5. 1-6.  A  total  of  seven  pilots  were  tested  with  one  day  required  for  each 
pilot  to  complete  test  1  and  one  and  one-half  days  for  test  2. 

The  test  session  began  with  an  introduction  to  the  Developmental  Cab.  This 
introduction  included  a  brief  description  and  walk-through  of  the  simulator 
facility.  Following  the  Introduction,  the  pilot  was  briefed  on  the 
"aircraft's"  operational  characteristics  and  the  flight  task,  including  a 
description  of  the  warning/caution  system  that  was  to  be  used  (see  appendix  D); 
he  was  also  instructed  in  the  procedures  to  be  used  during  the  tests.  The 
briefing  took  place  in  the  cab  so  that  the  actual  systems  could  be  used  for 
illustration. 

After  the  briefing  period  the  pilot  was  permitted  to  fly  the  simulator  to 
become  familiar  with  the  flight  task.  After  3  practice  flights  (12.5  minutes 
each)  the  test  flights  began.  Each  pilot  performed  12  flights,  each  twelve 
and  one-half  minutes  long. 

Each  test  flight  began  with  the  aircraft  flying  straight  and  level  at  110 
knots  and  with  the  flight  director  bars  centered.  The  pilot  was  required  to 
follow  the  flight  director,  to  hold  speed,  and  to  respond  to  alerts  to  ATC 
communications  by  identifying  traffic  and  reporting  flight  parameters. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  trials,  each  pilot  completed  a  questionnaire  concerning 
his  subjective  evaluation  of  the  alerting  concepts  and  a  number  of  questions 
were  asked  about  the  different  formats  and  treatment  (see  appendix  B). 

Pictorial  representations  of  the  alerting  concepts  were  available  to  help  the 
pilots  recall  the  test  conditions;  the  test  conductor  was  present  during  the 
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e  5.5. 1-3.  Presentation  Order  for  Test  Flight  in  Test  1 
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Table  5.5. 1-5.  Daily  Test  Schedule  for  Test  1 


Test  hours 

Action 

0000  to  0100 

Bring  simulator  on  line  and  perform  checkout 

0100  to  0110 

Introduction  to  simulator  facility 

01 10  to  0125 

Briefing  on  flight  task  and  alerting  systems 

0125  to  0200 

Practice  flight 

0200  to  0300 

Test  flights  1  through  4 

0300  to  0315 

Break 

0315  to  0445 

Test  flights  5  through  10 

0445  to  0530 

Break 

0530  to  0730 

Test  flights  11  through  18 

0730  to  0800 

Debriefing 

Table  5.5. 1-6.  Daily  Test  Schedule  for  Test  2  (2-Day  Test) 


Test  hours 

Action 

Day  one 

0000  to  0100 

Bring  simulator  on  line  and  perform  checkout 

0100  to  01 15 

Introduction  to  simulator  facility 

01 15  to  0145 

Briefing  on  flight  task  and  alerting  systems 

0145  to  0200 

Practice  flight 

0200  to  0300 

Test  flights  1  to  4 

0300  to  0315 

Break 

0315  to  0445 

Test  flights  5  to  10 

0445  to  0530 

Break 

0530  to  0730 

Test  flights  11  to  18 

0730  to  0800 

End-of-day  debriefing 

Day  two 

0000  to  0100 

Bring  simulator  on  line  and  perform  checkout 

0100  to  0130 

Retraining  session 

0130  to  0300 

Test  flights  19  :o  24 

0300  to  0345 

Final  debrief,. ,g 

0400 

Begin  next  subject 
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debriefing  to  answer  any  questions  and  to  assure  that  all  Items  were  answered 
completely.  Each  pilot  also  completed  a  standard  biographical  data  sheet 
concerning  flight  experience. 
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5.5.2  TESTS  3  AND  4 


Primary  experimental  Investigation  took  place  In  the  DETAC  facility  at  Douglas 
Aircraft.  Three  hours  of  simulation  time  were  dedicated  to  the  study  on  a 
daily  basis  to  insure  the  successful  completion  of  all  procedural  activities. 

In  designing  an  appropriate  counterbalancing  scheme  for  a  number  of  objectives 
had  to  be  met.  The  first  was  that  each  experimental  condition  (or  cell)  be 
used  as  a  different  trial  for  each  subject.  A  second  objective  was  for  the 
ATC  and  voice  alert  messages  to  be  paired  randomly,  for  each  cell,  meaning 
that  a  particular  ATC  message  would  not  be  paired  with  the  same  voice  alert 
message  for  every  pilot.  A  third  objective  was  to  insure  that  the  aural 
alerts  would  be  distributed  evenly  over  the  workload  segment.  Using  eight 
subjects,  it  was  possible  to  meet  all  of  the  above  objectives  by  using 
balanced  square  designs.  For  the  subject  runs  (Objective  1),  two  balanced 
squares  were  used.  Subjects  1  to  4  received  the  word  messages  first  and  then 
the  sentence  messages.  The  messages  were  administered  to  subjects  5-8  in  the 
opposite  fashion.  The  second  objective  was  met  in  a  similar  manner.  Two 
balanced  squares  were  used  in  arranging  the  aural  alert  messages  (one  each  for 
the  word  and  sentence  formats)  and  two  inverted  balanced  squares  were  used  for 
the  ATC  messages  (one  each  for  male  and  female  message  sets).  It  was  also 
possible  to  meet  Objective  3  using  a  balanced  square  design.  Since  the  aural 
alerts  could  be  introduced  at  any  one  of  eight  different  times,  a  number  from 
one  to  eight  was  assigned  to  each  time.  The  odd  numbers  represented  times  in 
the  first  half  of  the  workload  segment  while  the  even  numbers  corresponded  to 
times  in  the  second  half  of  the  workload  segment.  Using  a  balanced  square 
with  this  configuration,  it  was  possible  to  assure  that  for  every  subject,  one 
half  of  the  aural  alerts  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  workload  segment 
and  the  other  half  in  the  second,  each  subject  hearing  a  different  set  of 
alerts  in  each  segment.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  aural  alerts  were 
introduced  as  a  function  of  ATC  messages.  The  time  that  each  aural  alert  was 
introduced  depended  on  the  time  that  the  corresponding  ATC  message  was 
introduced.  Again,  two  balanced  squares  were  used  to  assure  an  equal  and 
balanced  distribution  of  ATC  onset  times. 
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For  test  4,  a  number  of  additional  objectives  had  to  be  met.  There  were  four 
alerting  modes  as  well  as  a  control  condition  where  no  alerts  were  Introduced. 
Each  mode  contained  four  experimental  conditions  (or  cells).  Each  of  the  four 
experimental  conditions  within  the  four  alerting  modes  represented  a  unloue 
combination  of  ATC  and  alert  messages  presented  at  specific  times  within  a 
pre-deflned  workload  segment.  By  utilizing  a  balanced  square  design*  It  was 
possible  to  maintain  this  unique  configuration.  A  second  objective  was  for 
the  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  messages  and  the  alert  messages  to  be  paired 
with  the  same  alert  message  for  every  subject.  This  was  achieved  by  using  two 
balanced  squares  for  the  alert  messages  and  two  inverted  balanced  squares  for 
the  ATC  messages.  A  third  objective  was  to  Insure  that  the  alert  messages 
would  be  distributed  evenly  over  the  workload  segment;  a  balanced  square  was 
employed  to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  daily  test  schedule  for  tests  3  and  4  Is  presented  in  Table  5. 5. 2-1.  A 
total  of  16  pilots  were  tested  with  four  hours  required  for  each  pilot  to 
complete  the  test  program. 

Before  entering  the  DETAC  facility,  pilots  were  asked  to  complete  an  alerting 
tone  evaluation  questionnaire  (See  Appendix  B).  This  questionnaire  was 
administered  in  conjunction  with  the  playing  of  a  cassette  tape  containing  a 
number  of  alerting  tones  currently  being  used  in  commercial  aircraft.  Prior 
to  administration  of  the  questionnaire,  pilots  were  given  a  general 
description  of  the  rationale  behind  this  procedure.  Pilots  were  encouraged  to 
voice  questions  or  comments  at  any  time  during  this  session,  which  lasted 
approximately  30-45  minutes.  The  alerting  tone  evaluation  took  place  in  a 
presentation  room  adjacent  to  the  acoustics  laboratory  at  the  Douglas  -  Long 
Beach  facility.  This  room,  which  was  used  for  all  test  subjects,  is 
considered  to  be  acoustically  "dead"  and  employs  two  overhead  speakers 
positioned  approximately  4  feet  above  and  12  feet  to  either  side  of  the  pilot. 

All  tones  were  presented  at  an  average  peak  sound  level  of  85  +  3  dBA. 

Ambient  sound  level  in  the  room  was  approximately  75  dBA. 

Upon  entering  the  DETAC  facility,  several  operational  procedures  were  required 
before  actual  testing  could  begin.  In  the  interest  of  time,  the  pilot  was 
briefed  by  one  experimenter  while  another  experimenter  initialized  and 
verified  the  various  system  components. 
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Table  5.5,2 -  1  Daily  Tast  Schedule  for  Teets  3 end  4 


Activity 


Cumulative  hours 


Pretest  alerting  tone  evaluation 
System  startup  and  checkout  procedure 
Test  briefing  and  instructions 

•  Basis  tasks 

•  Active  displays  and  controls 

•  Flight  task  description 

•  Voice  message  format 
Practice  trials 

•  Familiarization  with  HUD  symbology  dynamics 

•  Familiarization  with  low-workload  flight  task 

•  Familiarization  with  nigh-workload  flight  task 

•  Familiarization  with  high-workload  flight  task 

•  Various  voice  alerts  and  ATC  communications 
Test  trials 

•  Trials  1  through  8 

•  Break 

•  Trials  9  through  16 
Debriefing  session 

•  Debriefing  checklist 

•  Overflow  logic  evaluation 

•  Informal  discussion 


0000  to  0030 
0030  to  0100 
0030  to  0100 


0100  to  0130 


0130  to  0300 


0300  to  0345 


The  briefing/instruction  period  was  carried  on  Interactively  with  the 
experimenter  explaining  each  component  of  the  test  scenario,  while  allowing 
the  pilot  to  Interject  comments  or  questions  when  desired.  Following  an 
Introduction  to  the  DETAC  facility,  the  pilot  was  briefed  on  the  "aircraft's" 
operational  characteristics  and  the  flight  task,  including  a  description  of 
the  warning/caution  system  (see  Appendix  D). 

The  pilot  was  Informed  as  :o  the  three  basic  tasks  to  be  carried  out  during 
each  trial.  The  visual  tracking  task  Involved  a  series  of  approaches  through 
moderate  to  high  turbulence  using  the  head-up  display  with  flight  director 
cues  (projected  on  the  Advent  projection  screen).  The  second  task  consisted 
of  monitoring  ATC  communications.  Pilots  were  instructed  to  read  back 
transmissions  directed  to  their  aircraft.  Finally,  responses  to  voice  warning 
messages  were  to  be  made  by  pressing  the  appropriate  button  on  the  overhead 
panel . 

The  cockpit  contained  no  active  head-down  displays.  Three  separate  speakers 
used  for  the  aural  presentations  were  located  as  follows: 

ATC  -  Overhead 

Voice  alerts  -  Side  panel 

Ambient  noise  -  Cockpit  floor 

Selected  controls  were  also  activated  for  the  test.  The  side  stick  controller 
was  operational  and  pilots  were  advised  as  to  its  relatively  high  sensitivity. 
Other  active  controls  included  the  CAWS  cancel  switch  as  well  as  the  overhead 
response  switches,  the  depression  of  which  represented  corrective  action  in 
response  to  a  fault  message. 

Next  the  flight  task  requirements  were  explained  in  detail.  Specific 
information  for  the  visual  tracking  task  included  a  HUD  symbology  briefing, 
initial  approach  speed  and  altitude,  and  specific  turbulence  characteristics. 
This  was  followed  by  an  elaboration  on  the  ATC  recognition  task  which  included 
directions  for  responding  to  an  ATC  runway  clearance  message,  the  aircraft 
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call  letters  and  specific  responses  that  Mould  be  appropriate.  The  voice 
alert  task  was  then  described  more  fully.  Including  an  explanation  of  the 
voice  characteristics,  location  of  the  response  panel,  alert  duration  and  the 
appropriate  message  response  seauence. 

Following  the  flight  task  description,  the  specific  voice  message  formats  were 
reviewed  with  particular  attention  being  given  to  format  changes  the  pilots 
would  experience  during  the  test  session.  At  this  point.,  the  alerting  tones 
and  voice  messages  were  annunciated  and  the  pilots  were  asked  to  acknowledge 
them  by  depressing  the  appropriate  switch  on  the  overhead  response  panel. 

This  period  of  time  served  to  familiarize  pilots  with  the  response  panel 
nomenclature  and  layout,  as  well  as  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  hear  each 
alerting  tone  and  voice  alert  message. 

Before  participating  In  any  test  trials,  each  pilot  made  a  series  of  practice 
runs.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  practice  trials  was  to  bring  the  pilots  to  a 
pre-determined  performance  standard,  the  length  of  this  period  varied  from 
pilot  to  pilot. 

The  first  practice  trial  consisted  of  a  high  turbulence  flight  with  the 
autopilot  engaged.  This  trial  was  used  primarily  to  demonstrate  the  dynamics 
of  the  HUD  symbology.  Mo  alert  messages  or  ATC  communications  were  Introduced 
at  this  time.  During  the  second  practice  trial,  the  autopilot  was  disengaged 
and  no  turbulence  was  Introduced.  This  trial  served  to  familiarize  the  pilot 
with  the  side  stick  controller  and  the  nature  of  the  tracking  task.  As  with 
the  first  practice  trial,  no  voice  alerts  or  ATC  communications  were 
Introduced.  At  the  point  of  touchdown,  various  performance  parameters  (e.g., 
sink  rate,  lateral  and  longitudinal  dispersion)  were  projected  onto  the  Advent 
projection  screen.  It  was  explained  to  the  pilot  that  these  would  be  used  as 
an  aid  In  determining  when  a  stable  level  of  performance  was  reached. 

Following  this,  several  trials  were  run  where  high  turbulence  was  introduced 
and  the  autopilot  was  disengaged.  These  trials  helped  to  familiarize  the 
pilot  with  the  tracking  task  under  high  workload  conditions  and  were  repeated 
until  the  pilot  reached  a  stable  performance  level.  As  with  the  first  two 
practice  trials,  no  voice  alerts  or  ATC  communications  were  Introduced.  When 
It  was  clear  that  the  pilot  was  performing  consistently,  a  series  of  trials 
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were  run  where  both  voice  alerts  and  ATC  communications  were  presented.  These 
practice  trials  served  to  familiarize  the  pilots  with  all  tasks  that  would  be 
part  of  the  test  scenario. 

Prior  to  beginning  the  test  trials,  a  number  of  final  system  checks  were  made 
to  Insure  a  relatively  trouble-free  test  session.  The  data  recording  system 
was  Initialized  via  the  cockpit  control  panel.  The  video/audio  recording 
equipment,  the  ATC  communication  and  ambient  noise  track  units  were  rechecked 
and  Initialized. 

The  test  session  consisted  of  16  trials,  each  lasting  approximately  three  and 
one-half  to  four  minutes.  System  resets  between  each  trial  consulted  an 
additional  30  to  60  seconds  so  that  actual  testing  time  ranged  from  60  to  90 
minutes.  A  brief  rest  period  was  taken  after  the  eighth  trial  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  fatigue.  Additional  time  was  allowed  for  pilots  to 
Interact  with  the  experimenters  between  trials,  as  this  happened  periodically. 

With  all  aspects  of  the  test  session  Included,  the  total  elapsed  time  spent 
with  one  pilot  in  the  DETAC  facility  was  approximately  3  hours. 

Upon  completion  of  the  test  trials,  pilots  were  Invited  to  a  debriefing 
session  In  an  area  outside  the  DETAC  facility.  First,  a  debriefing  checklist 
was  filled  out  to  aid  the  pilots  In  an  evaluation  of  the  testing  just 
completed.  Their  impressions  were  solicited  relative  to  alerting  format, 
attention-getting  quality  of  the  alerting  tones,  and  possible  masking  effects 
caused  by  the  concurrent  Introduction  of  voice  alerts  and  ATC  communications. 
After  discussing  these  points  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pilot  and 
experimenter,  an  overflow  logic  evaluation  was  made  by  the  pilot.  For  this 
portion  of  the  debriefing,  a  combination  of  questionnaire  and  photographs  were 
used  to  aid  the  pilot  in  evaluating  three  candidate  systems  for  handling 
Information  overflow.  Also  elicited  were  the  pilots'  opinions  on  the 
application  of  color  for  coding  priority  level  information. 

The  formal  debriefing  was  generally  followed  by  an  informal  discussion  between 
pilot  and  experimenter  where  relevant  pilot  comments  were  recorded  for  further 
evaluation.  Questions  and  comments  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  study,  test 
methods,  and  quality  of  the  simulation  were  also  solicited. 
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6.6.3  TEST  5  -  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 


To  make  judgments  on  the  alternate  visual  system  concepts,  the  pilots  were 
seated  and  shown  photographs  representing  the  different  concepts  to  be 
evaluated  (see  Figures  5. 2. 5. 1.1-1,  -2  and  5. 2.5. 1.2-2).  During  this  time  the 
rationale  and  the  operation  of  the  visual  system  was  explained;  the 
relationship  between  the  visual  and  aural  systems  was  also  described.  Each 
option  was  explained  In  detail;  the  pilots  were  permitted  to  study  each 
concept  and  to  ask  questions  until  satisfied  that  they  understood  Its 
operation. 

They  were  then  given  an  evaluation  questionnaire  and  asked  to  rate  each 
concept.  During  the  evaluation  period  the  pilots  could  refer  to  the 
photographs  and  the  test  conductor  to  answer  questions.  They  were  told  that 
the  concepts  were  not  necessarily  complete  and  were  asked  to  rate  the  concepts 
as  they  existed  and  to  recommend  changes  which  might  Improve  them.  The 
pilots'  recommendations  are  sumnarl2ed  In  the  results  section  of  this  report 
and  presented  In  detail  In  Appendix  E.  After  completion  of  the  questionnaire 
the  responses  were  reviewed  with  the  pilot  to  assure  proper  Interpretation. 

For  the  auditory  evaluation,  the  pilots  were  seated  between  the  speakers  of  a 
stereo  tape  player;  they  were  advised  they  would  be  hearing  alerting  tones  and 
would  be  asked  some  questions  about  them.  They  were  told  that  one  of  the 
speakers  would  present  the  tones,  the  other,  ATC  background  noise.  The  tones 
were  presented  one  at  a  time  for  two  seconds  each  and  were  separated  by 
approximately  six  seconds;  the  sound  level  was  set  at  approximately  75  db. 

The  test  conductor  W3S  present  to  answer  questions  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
evaluation  was  properly  completed. 
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6.6  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

The  performance  measures  for  the  tests  conducted  In  Phase  I  fall  Into  two 
categories:  those  associated  with  the  flight  task  and  those  associated  with 
the  alert  systems.  The  parameters  that  reflect  how  well  the  pilot  Is 
performing  the  flight  task  were:  pitch  and  roll  error  from  the  flight 
director,  deviations  from  required  speed,  accuracy  of  responding  to  ATC 
queries  the  number  of  wheel  and  column  reversals,  and,  time  and  accuracy  In 
detecting  targets  In  the  external  visual  scene.  The  flight  parameters  were 
especially  Important  for  the  time  period  Inmedlately  around  an  alert;  each 
provided  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  pilot  In 
perforating  the  flight  task.  A  second  set  of  dependent  variables,  used  to 
quantify  the  responses  to  the  alerting  system  Included:  the  time  and  accuracy 
of  alert  detection,  the  time  and  accuracy  of  the  response  to  the  alert,  and 
the  sequence  In  which  the  pilot  performed  the  alert  cancellation. 

Finally,  subjective  data  expressing  the  pilot's  opinions  about  the  various 
alerting  systems  were  gathered  for  all  test  configurations.  The  pilots  were 
asked  to  comment  on  and  rate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Information  display, 
clarity  of  the  messages,  format  and  color. 


5.7  DATA  REDUCTION  AND  ANALYSIS 


Data  resulting  from  the  Phase  I  effort  can  be  classified  Into  two  general 
categories:  objective  (or  performance)  data  and  subjective  (questionnaire) 
data.  A  time-based  tabulation  of  all  events  that  occurred  In  the  cab 
concerning  switch  and  light  states,  displayed  messages,  and  fault  situation 
Initiation  was  generated  from  the  data.  From  the  tabulation,  sums,  means  and 
standard  deviations  were  calculated  for  all  the  dependent  variables.  For 
tests  1  and  2  performance  was  Investigated  with  respect  to  all  the  alerts  and 
was  also  partitioned  Into  the  various  alert  categories;  tests  3  and  4  did  not 
partition  the  alerts;  an  analysis  of  variance  was  then  be  performed  on  the 
reduced  data  to  determine  if  the  various  treatment  conditions  had  a 
differential  effect  upon  performance.  The  four  objective  tests  was  a 
factorial  with  repeated  measures.  The  model  and  source  table  for  this  type  of 
analysis  Is  presented  in  Table  5.7-1. 

5.7.1  TEST  1  -  EXPERIMENTAL  HYPOTHESES 

The  following  are  the  hypotheses  upon  which  test  1  was  based:  Each  of  the 
hypotheses  can  be  equally  stated  for  all  three  levels  of  alert,  warning, 
caution  and  advisory. 

1.  There  is  no  difference  in  detection  time  with  and  without  an 
attention-getting  device. 

2.  A  master  attenson  in  the  15°  , field  of  view  produces  the  same  detection 
times  as  a  flashing  box  on  the  Information  display. 

3.  Response  times  do  not  change  with  different  attention-getting  devices. 

4.  The  attention-getting  device  has  no  effect  on  the  distribution  of  missed 
alerts. 

5.  The  type  of  at.tention-gettlng  device  used  has  no  effect  on  flight 
performance. 
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6.  There  Is  no  change  In  detection  time  when  the  location  of  the  information  | 

display  Is  moved  from  outside  to  Inside  the  15°  field  of  vision.  | 

1 

7.  Response  time  Is  the  same  for  the  two  information  display  locations. 

i 

■  i 

8.  There  Is  no  difference  In  missed  alerts  between  the  two  display  locations. 


9.  Workload  has  no  affect  on  detection  time. 

10.  Workload  has  no  effect  on  response  time. 

|  11 •  Error  rate  Is  not  effected  by  workload. 

I  12 •  Flight  performance  Is  not  affected  by  workload. 

3 

B 

fj  13.  Flight  performance  Is  not  affected  by  the  information  display  location. 
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57.2  TEST  2  -  EXPERIMENTAL  HYPOTHESES 

The  following  are  the  hypotheses  upon  which  test  2  was  based:  Each  of  the 
hypotheses  can  be  equally  stated  for  all  three  levels  of  alerts. 

1.  There  Is  no  difference  In  detection  times  when  using  the  different  master 
alerting  formats. 

2.  there  Is  no  difference  In  response  times  when  using  the  different  master 
alerting  formats. 

3.  The  error  distribution  is  not  changed  by  changing  master  alerting  formats. 

4.  The  attention-getting  device  has  no  effect  on  the  distribution  of  missed 
alerts. 

5.  The  type  of  attention-getting  device  used  has  no  effect  on  flight 
performance . 

6.  There  is  no  change  In  detection  time  when  the  location  of  the  information 
display  is  moved  from  outside  to  Inside  the  15°  field  of  vision. 

7.  Response  time  Is  the  same  for  the  two  information  display  locations. 

8.  There  is  no  difference  in  missed  alerts  between  the  two  display  locations. 


9.  Workload  has  no  effect  on  detection  time. 


10.  Workload  has  no  effect  on  response  time. 


11.  Error  rate  is  not  affected  by  workload. 


12.  Flight  performance  is  not  affected  by  workload. 


13.  Flight  performance  is  not  affected  by  the  information  display  location, 

14.  Flight  performance  is  not  affected  by  the  urgency  of  the  alert. 
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5.7.3  TEST  3  -  EXPERIMENTAL  HYPOTHESES 

The  following  are  the  hypotheses  upon  which  test  3  was  based: 

1.  Performance  on  the  ATC  recognition  and  voice  alert  tasks  would  be 
substantially  degraded  when  advisory  communications  are  presented 
concurrently  with  voice  alert  messages. 

2.  When  messages  are  presented  concurrently  with  voice  alerts  the  female 
controller  voice  would  produce  more  confusion  and  masking  effects  due  to 
the  qualitative  similarity  of  the  competing  speech  sources.  These  effects 
would  be  manifested  in  the  form  of: 

a.  longer  alert  response  times 

b.  more  frequent  errors  In  recognition  of  ATC  messages. 

3.  The  tone-voice  alerting  mode  would  be  more  effective  as  an 
attention-getting  device  than  the  voice-only  alerting  mode  in  terms  of 
response  time  to  failure  annunciations. 

4.  Because  of  its  attention-getting  quality,  the  tone-voice  alerting  mode 
would  cause  more  frequent  errors  on  the  ATC  recognition  task. 

5.  Any  reductions  in  response  time  resulting  from  addition  of  redundant 
language  would  be  lost  due  to  the  longer  time  required  to  annunciate  the 
critical  elements  of  the  complete  sentence  messages. 

6.  Because  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  complete  sentence  messages,  the 
probability  of  confusion  or  masking  between  voice  alerts  and  ATC  messages 
would  be  greater  than  with  the  word/phrase  messages.  The  reduced  capacity 
of  the  pilot  to  discriminate  between  competing  speech  sources  should 
result  In  longer  response  times  and  higher  error  frequencies  on  the  ATC 
recognition  task. 


7.  In  attempting  to  Identify  ATC  communications  presented  concurrently  with 
voice  alert  messages,  there  were  four  basic  response  categories: 

a .  correct  readback , 

b.  request  message  repeat, 

c.  emission  error, 

d.  incorrect  readback. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  distribution  of  error  types  would  vary  across 
alerting  modes  and  voice  message  formats.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
more  serious  types  of  error  (omission  and  Incorrect  readback  errors)  would 
occur  most  frequently  with  the  tone-voice  mode  and  the  complete  sentence 
message  format. 

8.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  word/phrase  message  format,  preceded  by  an 
alerting  tone  would  be  most  effective  overall  in  terms  of: 

a.  response  time  to  failure  annunciations. 

b.  performance  on  the  flight  task,  i.e.: 

(1)  tracking  task  accuracy. 

(2)  recognition  of  ATC  communications. 
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6.7.4  TEST  4  -  EXPERIMENTAL  HYPOTHESES 


The  following  are  the  hypothesis  upon  which  test  4  was  based: 

1.  It  was  hypothesized  that  performance  on  the  primary  alert  task  and  flight 
tasks  would  vary  as  a  function  of  turbulence  level.  (Visual  workload  main 
effects). 

2.  It  was  hypothesized  that  performance  on  the  primary  alert  task  and  the 
secondary  ATC  recognition  task  would  vary  as  a  function  of  alert  -  ATC 
message  timing  (auditory  workload  main  effect). 

3.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  relative  effectiveness  of  alerting  modes 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  level  of  visual  and  auditory  task  loading 
(alerting  mode  and  workload  Interactions).  No  single  alerting  mode  would 
be  most  effective  under  all  combinations  of  environmental  conditions. 

a.  Under  degraded  auditory  conditions  (high  auditory  workload)  it  was 
hypothesized  that  the  tone  -  visual  alerting  mode  would: 

(1)  minimize  time  required  to  identify  and  respond  to  failure 
annunciations. 

(2)  minimize  disruptive  effects  on  performance  of  the  ATC  recognition 
task. 

b.  Under  conditions  of  High  tracking  task  difficulty,  It  was  hypothesized 
that  modes  relying  on  the  auditory  system  as  the  primary  source  of 
information  (voice  only  and  tone  -  voice)  would 

(1)  minimize  time  required  to  identify  and  respond  to  failure 
annunciations. 

(2)  minimize  disruptive  effects  on  performance  of  the  visual  task. 
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Under  conditions  of  high  auditory  and  high  visual  workload  It  was 
hypothesized  that  the  combined  tone  -  voice  -  visual  operating  mode 
would  be  most  effective  since  It  makes  use  of  multiple  sensory 
channels  to  provide  fully  or  partially  redundant  Information  to  the 

pilot. 


5.8  TEST  RESULTS 


5.8.1  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  FROM  TEST  1 

Since  the  work  In  this  research  program  was  exploratory  In  nature,  an  error 
probability  of  .10  was  selected  as  a  test  for  significance  In  the  analysis  of 
the  data  obtained.  Some  results  reported  as  significant  may  be  of 
Insufficient  magnitude  to  be  of  practical  importance;  this  however  may  be  a 
false  assumption  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tests.  For  example,  when  a  pilot 
knows  that  alerts  are  going  to  occur,  he  has  a  tendency  to  respond  more 
quickly  than  he  would  In  a  normal  situation.  Since  the  speed  of  response  Is 
bounded  on  the  low  side  by  physical  parameters,  smaller  differences  between 
treatments  are  to  be  expected.  It  Is  also  expected  that  any  differences  found 
In  this  type  of  test  would  be  magnified  In  real  world  situations. 

5.8. 1.1  DETECTION  TIMES 

The  analysis  of  variance  summary  table  for  test  one  detection  time  Is 
presented  in  Table  5. 8. 1.1-1.  The  main  effect  attributed  to  the  attenson 
format  was  significant  (F  =  3.00  df  2,12).  Using  Duncan's  New  Multiple  Range 
test  it  was  discovered  that  the  dual  master  was  detected  slower  than  the 
single  master,  but  equal  to  the  flashing  master  (2.81  sec  vs.  2.45  sec  vs. 

2.59  sec).  This  effect  Is  largely  offset  when  looking  at  the  significant 
interaction  between  attenson  format  and  alert  types  (F  *  5.28  df  4,24);  this 
interaction  shows  that  the  differences  in  the  detection  times  are  contained 
mainly  in  the  detection  of  the  advisories.  An  illustration  of  this 
Interaction  Is  presented  In  Figure  5. 8. 1.1-1  and  Table  5. 8. 1.1-2.  The 
advisories  are  significantly  different  from  the  cautions  and  warnings.  Also 
the  advisory  with  the  dual  master  has  a  mean  detection  time  (4.19  sec)  which 
is  significantly  slower  than  with  the  single  master  (2.97  sec).  If  the 
advisories  are  considered  to  be  an  alert  with  no  master  attenson,  and  are 
compared  to  those  alerts  with  an  attenson,  the  significant  difference  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  5. 8. 1.1-2.  This  difference  is  also  evident  in  the  significant 
main  effect  attributed  to  the  alert  type  (F  =  71.87  df  2,12).  The  detection 
time  for  advisories  (3.54  sec)  was  significantly  longer  than  for  either 
cautions  (2.27  sec)  or  warnings  (2.07  sec);  the  difference  between  cautions 
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Table  5.&1.1- 1.  Test  1:  Anova  Summary  Table  for  Detection  Timet 


Source 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degrees  of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F  ratio 

Probability  F 
exceeded 

Mean 

2650.83887 

1 

2650.83887 

29.01505 

0.00 

Error 

548.16504 

6 

91.36084 

Attenson  format 

9.24232 

2 

4.62116 

3.00262 

0.08* 

Error 

1846849 

12 

1.53904 

Display  format 

16.19361 

2 

809681 

1.40514 

0.28 

Error 

69.14747 

12 

5.76229 

Attenson  x  display 

3.15128 

4 

0.78782 

0.19204 

0.94 

Error 

98.45507 

24 

4.10229 

Workload 

11.63372 

1 

11.63372 

3.96510 

0.09* 

Error 

17.60419 

6 

2.93403 

Attenson  x  workload 

4.70389 

2 

2.35195 

1.17643 

0.34 

Error 

23.99069 

12 

1.99922 

Display  x  workload 

0.84594 

2 

0.42297 

0.39354 

0.68 

Error 

12.89723 

12 

1.07477 

Attenson  x  display  x  workload 

6.43328 

4 

1.60832 

0.89320 

0.48 

i  Error 

43.21524 

* 

1.80063 

Alert  type 

169.93672 

2 

84.96836 

71.87662 

0.00* 

Error 

14.18570 

12 

1.18214 

Attenson  x  alert  type 

26.24753 

4 

6.56188 

5.28031 

0.00* 

Error 

29.82500 

24 

1.24271 

Display  x  alert  type 

6.72503 

4 

1.68126 

1.59653 

0.20 

Error 

25.27285 

24 

1.05304 

Attenson  x  display  x  alert  type 

3.52166 

8 

0.44021 

0.22490 

0.98 

Error 

93.95464 

48 

1.95739 

Workload  x  alert  type 

1.03872 

2 

0.51936 

0.24819 

0.78 

Error 

2811060 

12 

2.09255 

Attenson  x  workload  x  alert  type 

0.46651 

4 

0.11663 

0.07768 

0.98 

Error 

36.03158 

24 

1.50132 

Display  x  workload  x  alert  type 

0.90169 

4 

0.22542 

0.15369 

0.95 

Error 

35.20082 

24 

1.46670 

Attenson  x  display  x  workload 

2.51196 

8 

0.31399 

0.22947 

0.98 

x  alert  type 

Error 

65.67969 

48 

1.36833 

'Significant  at  the  0.10  level  or  better. 
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Figure  5.8. 1. 1-2.  Mean  Detection  Time  as  a  Function  of  Attenson  Format 
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and  warnings  was  not  significant.  Finally,  the  main  effect  attributed  to 
workload  was  significant  (F  «  3.97  df  1,6);  the  detection  time  during  high 
workload  flights  (2.80  sec)  were  significantly  longer  than  on  low  workload 
flights  (2.43  sec).  No  significant  differences  In  mean  detection  times  were 
observed  as  a  function  of  display  format  (Figure  5. 1.8. 1-3). 

5.8. 1.2  RESPONSE  TIMES 

The  analysis  of  variance  summary  table  for  test  1  response  times  is  presented 
In  Table  5.8. 1.2-1.  The  main  effect  attributed  to  the  alert  type  was 
significant  (F  ■  43.58  df  2,12)  as  It  was  tor  detection  times.  However, 
unlike  the  results  for  detection  time,  a  significant  difference  was  detected 
among  all  three  alert  types.  The  mean  response  time  to  advisories  (7.20 
seconds)  was  significantly  longer  than  the  time  for  cautions  (6.31  sec)  which 
In  turn  was  significantly  longer  than  the  time  for  warnings  (5.23  sec).  A 
significant  interaction  occurred  between  the  attenson  format  and  the  target 
type  (F  «  5.21  df  4,24).  Table  5.8. 1.2-2  provides  the  cell  means  for  this 
interaction;  Figure  5.8. 1.2-1  Is  a  graphical  representation.  The  mean 
response  time  for  advisories  under  the  dual  atter.son  condition  Is  responded  to 
significantly  slower  than  any  other  alert.  The  other  two  advisory  (single 
master  and  dual  master  with  flash)  and  all  of  the  cautions  were  not 
significantly  different  in  response  time. 

Finally  the  warnings  were  not  significantly  different  among  themselves  but 
were  responded  to  significantly  faster  than  any  of  the  other  alerting 
conditions.  A  second  Interaction  that  proved  to  be  significant  was  the 
interaction  between  display  format  and  alert  types  (F  *  3.04  df  4,24).  Table 
5.8. 1.2-3  presents  the  cell  means  for  this  interaction;  Figure  5.8. 1.2-2 
provides  the  graphic  representations.  The  major  significant  difference 
illustrated  by  this  interaction  is  that  when  there  is  an  attenson  present,  the 
fastest  response  time  is  achieved  by  having  the  messages  appear  at  the  top  of 
the  display.  These  conditions  resulted  in  mean  response  times  which  were  not 
significantly  different  from  each  other,  but  were  significantly  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  treatment  means. 
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Table  5.8. 1.2-1.  Anova  Summary  Table  for  Test  1  Response  Times 


Source 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degrees  of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F  ratio 

Probability  F 
exceeded 

Mean 

14728.88672 

1 

14728.88672 

203.21625 

0.00 

Error 

434.87329 

6 

72.47888 

Attenson  format 

31.97916 

2 

15.98958 

0.89930 

0.43 

Error 

213.36089 

12 

Display  format 

54.73848 

2 

27.36924 

2.05302 

0.17 

Error 

159.97444 

12 

13.33120 

Attenson  x  display 

18.72372 

4 

4.68093 

0.35990 

0.83 

Error 

312.14975 

24 

13.00624 

Workload 

16.91217 

1 

16.91217 

4.31991 

0.08* 

Error 

23.48959 

6 

3.91493 

Attenson  x  workload 

10.05143 

2 

5.02572 

1.35105 

0.29 

Error 

44.63834 

12 

3.71986 

Display  x  workload 

0.02121 

2 

0.01060 

0.00326 

0.99 

Error 

39.06429 

12 

3.25536 

Attenson  x  display  x  workload 

12.37762 

4 

3.09440 

0.83300 

0.51 

Error 

89.15465 

24 

3.71478 

i 

i 

Alert  type 

240.17386 

2 

120.08693 

43.58478 

0.00* 

Error 

33.06299 

12 

2.75525 

Attenson  x  alert  type 

57.92708 

4 

14.48177 

5.21322 

0.00* 

Error 

66.66949 

24 

2.77790 

Display  x  alert  type 

27.13592 

4 

6.78398 

3.03963 

0.03* 

Error 

53.56424 

24 

2.23184 

Attenson  x  dislay  x  alert  type 

5.90974 

8 

0.73872 

0.36294 

0.09 

Error 

97.69718 

48 

2.03536 

Workload  x  alert  type 

2.71825 

2 

1.35913 

0.65334 

0.53 

Error 

24.96317 

12 

2.06026 

Attenson  x  workload  x  alert  type 

3.59728 

4 

0.89932 

0.34788 

0.84 

Error 

62.04324 

24 

2.58513 

1 

Display  x  workload  x  alert  type 

4.82396 

4 

1.20599 

0.52278 

0.72  | 

Error 

55.36458 

24 

2.30686 

Attenson  x  display  x  workload 

x  alert  type 

11.40337 

8 

1.42542 

0.52278 

0.85 

Error 

138.72610 

48 

2.89013 

*Significant  at  0.10  level  or  better. 
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7ab/e  5.8. 1.2-2.  Mean  Response  Times  for  Attenson  Format  by  Alert-Type  Interaction 


Alert  type 

Attenson  format 

Single 

(sec) 

Dual 

(sec) 

Dual/flash 

(sec) 

A 

B 

C 

Advisory 

6.45 

8.28 

6.82 

D 

E 

F 

Caution 

6.03 

6.56 

6.33 

G 

H 

1 

Warning 

5.24 

4.99 

5.44 

B  is  greater  than  all  others. 

A.  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  not  different  and  are  significantly  greater  than  the  rest. 
G,  H,  and  I  are  not  different. 


ATTENSON  FORMAT 


Figure  5.8. 1.2-1.  Response  Time  as  a  Function  of  Attenson  Format 
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Table  5.8. 1.2- , 


Alert  type 


Advisory 


Caution 


Warning 


f.  Mean  Response  Times  for  Display  Format 
by  Alert-Type  Interaction 


Display  format 

All  categories 
separate 
(sec) 

Warnings 

separate 

(sec) 

No 

separation 

(sec) 

6.87 

7.94 

6.78 

6.75 

6.69 

5.48 

5.25 


5.42 


5.01 


RESPONSE  TIME  (SECONDS) 


DISPLAY  FORMAT 


ALL  WARNINGS  NO 
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The  main  effect  attributed  to  workload  again  was  significant  (F  ■  4.32  df 
1,6).  The  mean  response  time  during  the  high  workload  flights  (6.45  sec)  was 
significantly  greater  than  the  mean  time  for  low  workload  flights  (6.01  sec). 

5.8.1. 3  MISSED  ALERTS 

In  an  experiment  of  this  type  where  the  pilot  is  primed  to  detect  alerts,  It 
is  very  difficult  to  produce  conditions  which  will  result  In  a  large  number  of 

missed  alerts.  For  test  one  there  were  a  total  of  1512  possible  alerts  of 

•» 

which  only  30  were  missed,  (2%  of  the  total).  The  most  significant 
contributor  to  the  number  of  missed  alerts  was  the  presence/absence  of  the 
attenson.  Advisories  which  did  not  have  an  attenson  were  missed  4.8  percent 
of  the  time  (24  out  of  504).  Cautions  were  missed  1  percent  (5  out  of  504) 
and  warnings  only  .2  percent  1  out  of  504);  this  difference,  which  can  be  seen 
In  Figure  5. 1.8. 3-1,  was  highly  significant  (X^  =  30.2  p  <  .001).  The  other 
test  variables  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  missed  alerts;  figures 
5. 1.8. 3-2,  -3,  -4  present  the  distributions  associated  with  these  variables. 

5.8. 1.4  PILOT  PREFERENCES 

The  questionnaire  given  to  the  pilots  at  the  end  of  test  1  is  contained  in 
this  report  in  Appendix  B.  The  pilots  showed  no  clear  preference  for  any  of 
the  attenson  formats.  They  rated  the  flashing  attenson  slightly  higher  in 
attention-getting  quality  (mean  score  9.1)  than  the  single  alert  (8.0),  but 
all  three  ratings  were  acceptable.  Four  of  the  pilots  commented  that  although 
the  flash  was  more  attention-getting,  It  may  be  too  distracting;  this  comment 
is  reflected  In  the  ratings  on  disruption.  The  average  rating  for  the  single 
and  dual  alerts  were  8.0  and  7.7  respectively,  however  the  flashing  attenson 
was  rated  at  5.1.  The  location  of  the  alerts  was  considered  appropriate  with 
an  average  rating  of  8.3  for  all  three  concepts. 

Although  the  display  format  which  entered  all  new  messages  at  the  top  of  the 
display  (chronologically  ordered)  was  rated  very  high  (8.3)  as  an  aid  In 
finding  the  mos.  recent  alert  as  compared  to  messages  going  into  their  own 
catagory  (4.9)  or  warnings  in  their  own  catagory  (5.7),  the  order  of 
preference  was  reversed  when  rated  for  the  ability  to  assess  aircraft  status. 
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Figure  5.8. 1.3-2.  Missed  Alerts  as  a  Function  of  Attenson  Format 
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Figure  58. 1.3-3.  Missed  Alerts  as  a  Function  of  Display  Format 


The  pilots  preferred  categorization  (7.7)  to  chronological  ordering  (6.2)  and 
felt  that  they  could  assess  aircraft  status  better  with  message  categorization 

(6.9  vs  5.7). 

When  reporting  the  five  features  they  liked  best,  four  of  the  seven  pilots 
preferred  the  three  color  system.  The  detail  of  Information  was  mentioned 
twice;  all  other  Identified  features  were  mentioned  only  once. 

Preferred  changes  that  were  mentioned  Included  the  addition  of  a  cancel /recall 
function  (4  pilots),  and  the  addition  of  a  blue  master  attenson  for  advisories 
(2  pilots). 

As  for  features  the  pilots  disliked,  none  received  more  than  a  single  mention. 
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6.8.2  RESULTS  OF  DATA  ANALYSIS  FROM  TEST  2 


6.82.1  DETECTION  TIMES 

The  analysis  of  variance  for  test  two  detection  times  Is  sttmmarlzed  In  Table 
5.8. 2. 1-1.  Alerts  were  detected  significantly  faster  (F  ■  11.70  df  1,5)  when 
there  was  n  master  attenson  (1.95  sec)  than  when  there  was  none  (2.55  sec). 
Alerts  were  also  detected  significantly  faster  (F  ■  10.62  df  1,5)  when  there 
was  a  flashing  box  (2.19  sec)  than  when  there  was  none  (2.32  sec).  Since  this 
may  be  misleading  because  the  master  attenson  was  also  present  for  half  of  the 
trials,  the  Interaction  between  the  attenson  and  flashing  box  was  also 
Investigated.  In  fact  there  was  a  significant  Interaction  (F  ■  4.48  df  1,5) 
which  Is  Illustrated  In  Figure  5. 8. 2. 1-1.  The  test  condition  with  neither  a 
master  attenson  or  a  flashing  box  was  significantly  slower  (2.68  sec)  than  all 
the  other  conditions.  When  the  flashing  box  was  added,  the  detection  time 
improved  (2.42  sec)  but  was  still  significantly  slower  than  either  of  the 
conditions  with  a  master  attenson.  There  was  no  difference  with  the  master 
attenson  as  the  only  attention  getter  (1.96  sec)  or  when  both  the  master 
attenson  and  flashing  box  were  used  (1.94  sec).  The  main  effect  attributed  to 
workload  was  significant  (F  *  79.37  df  1,5)  with  high  workload  resulting  In  a 
longer  detection  time  (2.38  sec)  than  low  workload  (2.13  sec).  The  alert  type 
also  showed  a  significant  main  effect  for  detection  time  (F  *  10.77  df  2,10). 
As  In  test  one,  the  advisories  were  detected  significantly  slower  (2.85  sec) 
than  either  cautions  (2.08  sec)  or  warnings  (1.83  sec);  detection  time  for 
cautions  and  warnings  were  not  significantly  different.  The  significant 
Interactions  between  the  master  visual  attenson  and  the  type  of  alert  (F  » 
16.82  df  2,10)  again  illustrates  the  value  of  the  master  light.  Although  the 
treatment  means  consisted  of  trials  with  and  without  the  flashing  box,  a 
significant  advantage  can  be  seen  when  the  master  visual  light  was  used 
(Figure  5. 8. 2. 1-2).  The  mean  detection  time  for  both  cautions  and  warnings 
were  significantly  faster  with  the  master  attenson  than  for  the  other 
treatment  means. 

There  were  some  higher  order  interactions  that  were  also  significant;  however, 
because  of  the  complexity  existing  In  these  Interactions,  they  were  extremely 
difficult  to  Interpret  and  use.  Since  the  master  attenson  and  the  flashing 
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Table  5.8.2. 1- 1 .  Anova  Summary  Table  for  Test  2  Detection  Times 
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DETECTION  TIME  (SECONDS! 


box  were  both  used  to  get  the  pilots  attention,  It  was  possible  to  compare  the 
detection  times  of  both.  The  significant  (F  ■  4.42  df  4,20)  Interaction 
between  display  location,  master  visual  attenson,  flashing  box  and  alert  type 
Is  presented  In  Figures  5. 8. 2. 1-3,  -4  and  -5  respectively  as  an  example  of  a 
higher  order  Interaction  combining  these  attention-getters.  One  finding 
*voported  by  this  Interaction  Is  the  value  of  the  master  visual  attenson.  The 
mean  detection  time  for  both  cautions  and  warnings  with  a  master  were  not 
different  from  each  other;  however,  when  the  flashing  box  was  Included  they 
were  significantly  different  from  all  other  treatments.  The  mean  response 
times  for  the  conditions  using  the  flashing  box  alone  were  not  as  consistent. 
In  fact,  when  the  cautions  or  warnings  were  on  the  center  display  the  mean 
detection  times  were  significantly  slower  than  any  of  the  conditions  using  a 
master  attenson  (3.45  sec  and  3.05  sec)  with  the  display  in  front  of  the 
pilot,  the  flashing  box  was  found  to  be  as  attention-getting  as  the  master 
visual  attenson. 

This  Interaction  demonstrates  a  difficulty  with  this  type  of  experiment. 

Figure  5.8.2.! -5  shows  that  the  mean  detection  time  for  the  advisories  were 
highly  dependent  on  the  treatment  conditions.  Detection  times  were 
significantly  longer  for  two  of  the  four  conditions.  A  possible  explanation 
for  this  is  that  the  treatment  conditions  themselves  affected  the  pilots  scan 
pattern  In  a  systematic  manner.  With  the  major  alerts  (warnings  and  cautions) 
separated  from  the  advisories  the  pilot  scanned  the  advisory  display  less 
often  and  their  detection  times  became  longer.  Even  though  this  type  of  data 
may  be  an  artifact  of  the  experimental  conditions,  it  illustrates  what  can 
happen  In  real  world  systems  if  the  human  element  is  neglected  in  the  design. 

5.8.2 .2  RESPONSE  TIME 


Table  5. 8. 2. 2-1  summarizes  the  analysis  of  variance  for  test  two  response 
times.  The  main  effect  attributed  to  alert  type  was  significant  (F  *  14.69  df 
2,10)  as  it  was  for  detection  times;  however,  the  emphasis  in  responding 
differed  from  that  of  detecting  the  alerts. 

Advisories  were  detected  significantly  slower  than  warnings  or  cautions; 
warnings  had  a  mean  response  time  significantly  faster  (5.05  sec)  than 
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Figure  5.8.2. 1-3.  Test  2:  Detection  Time  as  Function  of  Attention-Getting  Device 
AH  Alerts  on  Center  Display 
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Figure  5.8.2. 1-4.  Test  2:  Detection  Time  as  Function  of  Attention-Getting  Device- 
Warnings  on  Pilot  Display 
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Table  5.8.2. 2-1.  A  nova  nummary  Table  for  Test  2  Response  Times 


Source 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degrees  of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F  ratio 

■ 

Probability  F 
exceeded 

Mean 

15727.64453 

1 

15727.64453 

350.05212 

0.00 

Error 

224.6471/ 

5 

44.92944 

Location 

17  18568 

2 

8.59284 

0.81999 

0.46 

Error 

104.79192 

10 

10.47919 

Attenson  format 

2.28115 

1 

2.28115 

0.30780 

0.60 

Error 

37.05596 

5 

7.41119 

Location  x  attenson 

12.48304 

2 

6.24512 

0.97871 

0.40 

Error 

63.77308 

10 

6-37731 

Box 

2.97572 

1 

2.97572 

0.42860 

0.54 

Error 

34.71444 

5 

6.94289 

Location  x  box 

1.58067 

2 

0.79033 

0.07286 

0.93 

Error 

108.46937 

10 

10.84694 

Attenson  x  box 

0.95485 

1 

0.95484 

0.55493 

0.49 

Error 

8.60338 

5 

1.72068 

Location  x  attenson  x  box 

41.33916 

2 

20.66958 

2.69047 

0.10* 

Error 

71.50952 

10 

7.15095 

Workload 

32.45915 

1 

32.45915 

S 29885 

Error 

30.62846 

5 

6.12569 

Location  x  workload 

40.11121 

2 

20.05500 

5.75767 

G.G2* 

Error 

34.83282 

10 

3.48328 

Attenson  x  workload 

0.53116 

1 

0.53116 

0.37374 

0.56 

Error 

7.10598 

5 

1.42120 

Location  x  attenson  x  workload 

34.59525 

2 

1  7.29/62 

4.17753 

0.04* 

Error 

■41.40631 

10 

4.14063 

Box  x  workload 

4.78845 

1 

4  78845 

2.05696 

0.21 

Error 

11.63961 

5 

2.32792 

Location  x  box  x  workload 

10.41762 

2 

5.20881 

2.80621 

0.10* 

Error 

18.56173 

10 

1.85617 

Attenson  x  box  x  workload 

2.24035 

1 

2.24035 

0.43957 

0.53 

Error 

25.48371 

5 

5.09674 

L _ 

'Significant  at  0.10  ie.xel  or  better. 
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Table  S.  8. 2. 2*1,  Anove  Summer/  Table  for  Test  2  Response  Times  (Concluded) 


Source 

.  - 

Sum  of 

Degrees  of 

Mean 

F  ratio 

Probability  F 

squares 

freedom 

square 

exceeded 

Location  x  attenson  x  box 
x  workload 

1.16792 

2 

0.58396 

0.37663 

0.49 

Error 

15.50500 

10 

1.55050 

Alert  type 

208.75732 

2 

104.37866 

14.69378 

0.00* 

Error 

71.03595 

10 

7.10359 

Location  x  alert  type 

19.72819 

4 

4.93205 

2.37472 

0.08* 

Error 

41.53793 

20 

2.07690 

Avtenson  x  alert  type 

19.03846 

2 

9.51923 

3.05572 

0.09* 

Error 

31.15218 

10 

3.11522 

Location  x  attenson  x  alert  type 

25.04624 

4 

6.26156 

1.32061 

0.29 

Error 

94.82832 

20 

4.74142 

Box  x  alert  type 

21.72777 

2 

10.86389 

3.57691 

0.06* 

Eiror 

30.37224 

10 

3.0372 

Location  x  box  x  alert  type 

41.43655 

4 

10.35914 

3.50747 

0.02* 

Error 

59.06902 

20 

2.95345 

Attenson  x  box  x  alei  t  type 

16.77257 

2 

8.38629 

5.86847 

0.02* 

Error 

14.29042 

10 

1.42904 

Location  x  attenson  x  box 
x  alert  type 

27.95686 

4 

6.98921 

2.42120 

0.06* 

Error 

57.73345 

20 

2.88667 

Workload  x  alert  type 

1.11862 

2 

0.55931 

0.17298 

0.84 

Error 

32.33472 

10 

3.23347 

Location  x  workload  x  alert  type 

5.09377 

4 

1.27344 

0.27142 

0.89 

Error 

93.83466 

20 

4.69173 

Attenson  x  workload  x  alert  type 

10.49886 

2 

5.24943 

4.54979 

0.03* 

Error 

11.53775 

10 

1.15377 

Location  x  attenson  x  workload 
x  alert  type 

28.27876 

4 

7.06969 

1.80741 

0.16 

Error 

78.23005 

20 

3.91150 

Box  x  workload  x  alert  type 

21.78006 

2 

10.89003 

5.67647 

0.02* 

Error 

19.18451 

10 

1.91845 

Location  x  box  x  workload 
x  alert  type 

13.27473 

4 

3.31868 

2.99837 

0.04* 

Error 

22.13654 

20 

1.10683 

Attenson  x  box  x  workload 
x  alert  type 

18.56601 

2 

9  28300 

3.81618 

0.05* 

Error 

24.32536 

10 

2.43254 

Location  x  attenson  x  box 
|  x  workload  x  alert  type 

4.41753 

4 

1.10438 

0.43405 

0.78 

Error 

50.38723 

20 

2.54436 

’Significant  At  0  10  level  or  better 
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cautions  (6.35  sec).  The  nean  response  times  for  cautions  and  advisories  were 
not  significantly  different.  Pilot  workload  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
response  time  (F  -  5.30  df  1,5);  mean  response  times  for  high  workload  flights 
were  slower  (6.28  sec)  than  those  for  low  workload  flights  (5.74  sec). 

A  number  of  the  Interactions  containing  workload  as  one  of  the  variables  were 
significant.  Care  should  be  used  when  Interpreting  these  results,  especially 
when  display  location  Is  also  one  of  the  variables,  because  the  lack  of  an 
attenson  combined  with  the  center  display  location  created  a  very  difficult 
detection  and  response  task.  An  example  of  this  effect  can  be  seen  In  the 
significant  Interaction  between  pilot  workload  and  display  location  (F  ■  5.76 
df  2,10).  Examination  of  the  mean  response  times  In  Table  5.8. 2. 2-2  and 
Figure  5.8. 2. 2-1  reveals  that  the  only  significantly  different  treatment 
condition  was  the  high  workload  flights  when  all  alerts  were  presented  on  the 
central  display  (6.91  sec).  A  deeper  look  at  the  data  revealed  th«it  the  major 
contributes  to  this  mean  were:  the  mean  response  time  to  advisories  when 
there  was  a  master  attenson  for  the  cautions  and  warnings  (8.84  sec);  and  tho 
mean  response  times  to  the  cautions  and  warnings  when  there  was  no  master 
attenson  (7.53  sec  and  7.11  sec).  The  other  mean  response  times  were 
comparable  to  the  rest  of  the  treatment  conditions.  The  master  attenson  and 
the  flashing  box  can  be  combined  for  comparison  since  both  were  used  as 
attention-getters  with  the  latter  used  to  aid  the  pilot  In  finding  the  most 
recent  alert. 

The  significant  interaction  (F  «  2.42  df  4,20)  between  display  location, 
attention-getter  and  alert  type  Is  presented  In  Figures  5. 8. 2. 2-2,  -3  and  -4 
respectively.  This  higher  order  Interaction  was  also  difficult  to  Interpret 
completely,  however  there  are  some  important  points  that  should  be  noted. 
Response  to  warnings  Is  consistent  when  there  is  a  master  visual  attenson 
(4.67  sec  to  5.07  sec).  The  location  of  the  display  did  not  have  a 
significant  effect.  With  no  attenson  the  flashing  box  was  an  adequate 
attention-getter  as  long  as  the  warning  was  presented  on  a  central  display  In 
front  of  the  pilot.  However,  mean  responses  to  warnings  on  the  central 
display  with  no  attenson  were  significantly  slower  (6.27  sec  with  a  flashing 
box  and  6.57  sec  with  no  box).  Mean  response  times  to  cautions  exhibited  the 
same  characteristics  as  In  the  first  experiment;  with  the  attenson  alone  or 
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Table  5. 8. 2.2-2.  Mean  Response  Times  in  Seconds  for  interaction 
Between  Pilot  Workload  and  Display  Location 
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Figure  5. 8. 2. 2-2.  Test  2 :  R  esponse  T ime  as  Function  of  A  tten  tion Getting  Device  - 
All  Alerts  on  Center  Display 
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Figure  S.8.2.2-3.  Test  2:  Response  Time  as  Function  of  Attention-Getting  Device- 
Warnings  on  Pilot  Display 
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Figure  5. 8.2. 2-4.  Test  2:  Response  Time  as  Function  of  Attention-Getting  Device 
Warning  and  Cautions  on  Pitot  Display 
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accompanied  by  a  flashing  box  and  with  cautions  and  warnings  on  different 
displays,  the  caution  response  times  (6.3  sec,  6.38  sec,  6.66  sec,  and  6.83 
sec)  were  significantly  slower  than  the  warnings  (4.87  sec,  4.67  sec,  4.63 
sec,  and  5.06  sec)  even  though  the  detection  times  were  comparable. 

When  the  attenson  and  flashing  box  were  used  together  and  all  the  alerts  were 
presented  on  the  same  display,  the  mean  response  times  for  the  cautions  (5.89 
sec  and  5.23  sec)  were  not  significantly  different,  than  those  of  the  warnings 
(5.07  sec  and  4.97  sec).  The  location  of  the  display  did  not  make  a 
difference. 

5 .8 .2.3  MISSED  ALERTS 

In  an  experiment  of  this  type  where  the  pilot  is  primed  to  detect  and  respond 
alerts,  it  Is  very  difficult  to  produce  conditions  which  will  result  in  a 
large  number  of  missed  alerts.  For  test  two  there  were  a  total  of  2016  alerts 
out  of  which  only  74  were  missed  (3.7*  of  the  total).  As  in  test  one  the 
attention  getting  quality  of  the  alert  proved  to  be  the  most  significant 
contributor  to  the  number  of  missed  alerts:  advisories  which  had  neither  an 
attenson  or  a  flashing  box  were  missed  6.5  percent  of  the  time  (44  out  of 
672);  cautions  and  warnings  which  were  presented  without  an  attention-getter 
25  percent  of  the  time  were  missed  2.5  and  1.9  percent  of  the  time 
respectively  (17  and  13  out  of  672).  This  difference  which  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  5.8. 2.3-1  was  highly  significant  (X2  =*  23.0  P  <  .001).  Table  5.8. 2. 3-1 
and  Figure  5.8. 2. 3-2  show  that  88  percent  of  all  missed  alerts  occurred  when 
there  was  no  attention-getting  device  (65  out  of  74);  87  percent  of  the  missed 
cautions  and  warnings  (26  out  of  30)  occurred  when  there  was  no  master  visual 
attenson.  No  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  attention-getters  could 
be  detected  because  of  the  extremely  small  numbers  of  missed  alerts  (inside 
dashed  box  on  Table  5. 8. 2. 3-1);  however,  the  flashing  box  alone  did  produce  55 
percent  of  the  missed  warnings  and  cautions  (5  out  of  9).  The  difference 
between  the  treatments  was  significant  (X2  =  10.11  p  <  .02).  Neither  the 
location  of  the  display  or  the  amount  of  pilot  workload  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  number  of  missed  alerts. 
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6. 8.2.4  PILOT  PREFERENCES 


The  questionnaire  used  for  test  two  Is  Included  In  Appendix  B.  The  pilots 
preferred  the  master  visual  attenson  (mean  score  8.3)  to  either  of  the 
flashing  box  choices  (5.8  for  both)  although  they  felt  that  the  flashing  box 
provided  more  Information  (8.9)  than  the  master  by  Itself  (6.5).  Four  pilots 
commented  that  the  master  attenson  should  be  combined  with  the  box  to  provide 
the  most  Information.  Appendix  E  contains  a  ccmpelatlon  of  the  pilot 
comments . 

The  pilots  showed  a  clear  preference  for  presenting  all  the  alerts  in  the 
center  display  (8.0)  rather  than  warnings  only  (4.8)  or  cautions  and  warnings 
only  (4.4). 

When  reporting  the  five  features  which  they  liked  best,  five  of  the  seven 
pilots  mentioned  the  master  alert.  The  flashing  box  was  mentioned  four  times 
the  concentration  of  all  the  alerts  in  one  place  and  the  three  color  system 
were  mentioned  three  times.  Three  pilots  disliked  splitting  up  the  alerts? 
this  was  the  only  disliked  feature  mentioned  more  than  once.  Four  pilots 
recommended  the  addition  of  a  cancel/recall  function;  two  suggested  that  the 
flashing  box  should  go  steady  after  a  certain  time. 


5.8.3  RESULTS  OF  DATA  ANALYSIS  FROM  TEST  3 


5.8.3. 1  RESPONSE  TIMES 

The  significance  of  differences  In  time  required  to  respond  to  failure 
messages  was  evaluated  by  means  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  Technique  (ANOVA). 
The  ANOVA  summary  table  for  Test  3  Is  shown  In  Table  5. 8. 3. 1-1.  The  main 
effect  attributed  to  level  of  auditory  workload  (concurrent  vs.  non-concurrent 
ATC  communications)  was  significant  at  the  .05  level.  A  significant 
Interaction  between  auditory  task  loading  and  voice  alert  message  format  was 
also  obtained  (p  <  .10).  Response  time  trends,  based  on  average  values  across 
all  subjects  are  plotted  for  each  of  these  test  parameters  In  Figures 

5.8. 3. 1- 1,  -2,  -3.  No  significant  differences  In  mean  response  times  were 
observed  as  a  function  of  alerting  mode  (tone-no  tone),  voice  alert  message 
format  (word -sentence) ,  or  ATC  voice  quality  (male,  female). 

5.8.3.2  ATC  RECOGNITION  ACCURACY 

Summary  statistics  for  ATC  recognition  accuracy  are  presented  In  Table 

5.8. 3. 2- 1  and  plotted  In  Figure  5. 8. 3. 2-1.  The  significance  of  differences  In 
total  error  frequencies  across  test  conditions  was  evaluated  using  the 

p 

Chi-Square  (X  )  test  for  Independence.  Differences  between  low  and  high 
auditory  workload  levels  were  highly  significant  (p  <  .01).  This  effect  was 
consistent  across  all  combinations  of  alerting  mode  and  voice  message  format. 
Although  some  evidence  of  differential  masking  of  communications  was  observed 
as  a  function  of  controller  voice  quality  (see  Figures  5. 8. 3. 1-1  and 
5.8. 3. 1-2)  this  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

5.8 .3.3  ERROR  ANALYSIS 

In  attempting  to  identify  and  respond  verbally  to  ATC  communications  In  a 
degraded  auditory  environment,  pilots  made  several  different  types  of  errors. 
Recognition  errors  were  classified  and  ranked  according  to  degree  of  severity. 
These  categories  were  defined  as  follows: 

Readback  Error:  A  "readback  error"  was  scored  when  the  test  subject  made  an 
incorrect  verbal  response  to  an  ATC  advisory  message.  In  an 
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Figure  5.8.3. 1 - 1.  Response  Time  as  a  Function  of  Alert  Message  Format  and 
ATC  Message  Timing:  Male  Controller  Voice 
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Figure  5.8.3. 1-2.  Response  Time  as  a  Function  of  Alert  Message  Format  and  ATC 
Message  Timing:  Female  Controller  Voice 
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Figure  5.8.3. 1-3.  Response  Time  es  e  Function  of  Alert  Message  Format  and  ATC  Message 
Timing:  Combined  Data  for  Male  and  Female  Controller  Voices 


Table  0.8.12 •  1.  Summery  Statistics  for  Percent  A  TC  Recognition 

Accuracy  as  a  Function  of  Alert  Message  Format  and 
A  TC  Message  Timing:  Male  and  Female  A  TC  Voices 


Message 

formal 

ATC  message  timing 

Nonconcurrent 

Concurrent 

Word 

6.2 

87.5 

Sentence 

0.0 

81.2 

Tone- word 

12.5 

75.0 

Tone-sentence 

6.2 

94.0 

iu 
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Figure  5. 8. 3. 2- 1.  Percent  Error  on  the  A  TC  Recognition  Task  as  a  Function 

of  Alert  Message  Format  and  ATC  Message  Timing:  Combined 
Data  for  Mate  and  Female  Controller  Voices 
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operational  envirorment,  this  Is  the  most  serious  type  of 
error,  since  misinterpretation  of  an  ATC  Instruction  might 
lead  to  an  Incorrect  action  by  the  flight  crew. 

Omission  Error:  An  "omission  error"  was  scored  when  a  test  subject  failed  to 
acknowledge  an  ATC  transmission.  This  type  of  error  Is  less 
critical  since  the  controller  would  normally  repeat  the 
message  If  no  acknowledgement  Is  received. 

Repeat  Error:  A  "repeat  error"  was  scored  when  the  test  subject  requested 

a  repeat  of  the  ATC  communication.  This  Is  considered  the 
least  serious  type  of  error. 


i  » 

U 


Total  error  frequencies  for  each  of  the  experimental  conditions  were  evaluated  j 

according  to  this  classification  system.  j 

Chi-square  tests  for  Independence  were  performed  for  each  of  the  test  j 

parameters  to  determine  If  the  distribution  of  error  types  varied  as  a  j 

function  of  alerting  mode,  message  format  or  ATC  voice  quality.  These  data  J 

are  summarized  In  Figures  5.8. 3. 3-1  through  5*8.3. 3-4  and  contingency  Tables  I 

5. 8. 3. 3-1  through  5. 8. 3. 3-4.  j 

5 .8 .3.4  TRACKING  TASK  ACCURACY  j 

i 

Post-alert  control  deviations  provided  no  evidence  of  differential  disruptive  j 

effects  as  a  function  of  the  auditory  system  characteristics  under  evaluation.  i 

As  anticipated,  accuracy  of  aircraft  control  appears  to  be  a  relatively  j 

Insensitive  measure  of  auditory  task  loading.  Based  on  test  observations,  It  j 

must  be  assumed  that  distracting  effects  on  visual  tasks  are  negligible  when  ' 

alert  Infonnatlon  Is  presented  exclusively  by  means  of  auditory  stimuli. 

5.8 .3.5  PILOT  PREFERENCES 

The  distribution  of  pilot  preferences  for  alerting  mode  and  message  format 
alternatives  are  sunmarlzed  in  Tables  5. 8. 3. 5-1,  -2.  A  large  majority  (87%) 
of  pilots  participating  in  Test  III  felt  that  the  presence  of  a  precursor  tone 
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Figure  5.8.3. 3- 1.  Distribution  of  AT C  Recognition  Error  Types  With  and  Without 
Precursor  Tone:  Concurrent  ATC  Communications 
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Table  5. 8.3.3- 1.  Error  Analysis  Contingency  Table  for  A  TC  Recognition  Task: 
Concurrent  ATC  Communications 


■ 

Error  classification 

Alerting 

mode 

Repeat 

Omission 

Readback 

Total 

Tone 

23 

i 

3 

27 

No  tone 

21 

6 

0 

27 

Total 

44 

7 

3 

54 

*3 

test  for  independence  -  3.64* 

X2  alerting  mode  marginal  total  =  0.00 

X2  error  classification  marginal  totals  =  56.78,  p  =  0.001 

'Note:  Computed  using  Yates  correction  for  continuity. 
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Table  5.8.3.3-2.  Error  Analysis  Contingency  Table  for  ATC  Recognition  Task: 
Concurrent  ATC  Communications 


Error  classification 

Message 

format 

Repeat 

Omission 

Readback 

Total 

Word 

23 

2 

1 

26 

Sentence 

21 

5 

2 

28 

Total 

44 

7 

3 

54 

X  test  for  independence  =  0.59* 

2 

X  message  format  marginal  totals  =  0.08 
2 

X  error  classification  marginal  totals  =  50.78,  p  =  0.001 


Note:  Computed  using  Yates  correction  for  continuity. 


CONTROLLER  VOICE 

Figure  5.8.3.3-3.  Distribution  of  AT C  Recognition  Error  Types  Across  Mate  and  Female 
Controller  Voices:  Concurrent  ATC  Communications 
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Error  classification 


Controller 

voice 

Repeat 

Omission 

Readback 

Total 

Male 

25 

6 

0 

31 

78% 

19% 

0% 

97% 

Female 

19 

1 

3 

23 

59% 

3% 

9% 

72% 

Total 

44 

7 

3 

54 

X2  test  for  independence  =  3.30* 

X2  controller  voice  marginal  totals 

=  1.19 

X2  error  classification  marginal  totals  =  56.78,  p  =  0.001 

'Note:  Computed  using  Yates  correction  for  continuity. 
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Figure  5.8.33-4.  Distribution  of  ATC  Recognition  Error  Types  Across  Male  and  Female 
Controller  Voices;  Concurrent  and  Nonconcurrent  ATC  Communications 
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Table  5. 8. 3. 3-4.  Error  Analysis  Contingency  Table  for  ATC  Recognition  Task: 

Frequencies  Combined  for  Concurrent  and  Nonconcurrent  ATC 
Communications 


Error  classification 

Controller 

voice 

Repeat 

Omission 

Readback 

Total 

Male 

28 

6 

0 

34 

Female 

20 

1 

3 

24 

Total 

48 

7 

3 

58 

o 

X  test  for  independence  =  3.34* 

Xs  controller  voice  marginal  totals  «  1.72 
X  error  classification  marginal  totals  =  64.18,  p  =  0.001 


‘Note:  Computed  using  Yates  correction  for  continuity. 
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7*6/9  883.5-1.  Pilot  Preferences  for  Tone-  Voice  Options  (n  »  8) 


Voice 

About 

Tone- 

only 

equal 

voice 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

Which  alerting  mode  was 
most  effective  in 
getting  your  attention? 

0 

0.00 

1 

12.5 

7 

87.5 

Which  alerting  mode 
would  you  prefer  for 
a  cockpit  warning  system? 

1 

12.5 

0 

0.0 

7 

87.5 

Tabh  5.8.3. 5-2.  Pitot  Pnfaroncos  for  Vote*  Mamga  Formats  fn  •  8J 


Which  voice  alert  format 
was  easiest  to  identify 
when  presented 
simultaneously  with  an 
ATC  message? 

Which  voice  alert  format 
caused  the  least  difficulty 
in  identifying  concurrent 
ATC  messages? 

Which  voice  alert  format 
would  you  prefer  for  a 
cockpit  alerting  system? 


Word 

phrase 

Complete 

sentence 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

6 

75.00 

2 

25.00 

5 

62.00 

2 

26.00 

S 

62.50 

3 

37.50 

About 

equal 


enhanced  the  attention-getting  value  of  the  voice  alert  message.  An  equal 
number  of  pilots  selected  the  tone-voice  mode  as  the  preferred  option  for  a 
cockpit  alerting  system.  When  asked  to  Indicate  their  preferences  for  voice 
message  format,  most  pilots  (75%)  felt  that  the  short  word  or  phrase  structure 
would  be  easiest  to  Identify  and  Interpret.  A  somewhat  smaller  majority  (62%) 
felt  that  the  word/phrase  format  would  tend  to  minimize  masking  effects  on 
conflicting  ATC  coewunl cat Ions. 

Judgements  of  overall  effectiveness  favored  the  word/phrase  format  over  the 
complete  sentence  format  by  a  margin  of  62.5%  to  37.5%.  It  should  be  noted 
that  some  pilots  selected  the  sentence  format  because  It  provided  a  more 
complete  description  of  the  failure  condition  rather  than  Improved 
Intelligibility  resulting  from  language  context. 


5.8.4  RESULTS  OF  DATA  ANALYSIS  FROM  TEST  4 


5 .8.4.1  RESPONSE  TIMES 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  Test  4  response  time  data  are 
summarized  in  Table  5.8.4. 1-1.  As  in  Test  3»  the  presence  of  concurrent  ATC 
communications  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  time  required  to  Identify  and 
respond  to  alert  messages.  The  F-ratlo  attributed  to  the  auditory  workload 
main  effect  was  highly  significant  (p  <  .01).  The  data  plotted  in  Figure 
5.8.4. 1-1  are  response  times  averaged  across  test  subjects  for  the  low  and 
high  auditory  workload  conditions.  The  plots  represent  combined  data  for  both 
levels  of  tracking  task  difficulty.  Increases  In  mean  response  times 
associated  with  the  high  auditory  workload  condition  ranged  from  1.37  to  2.21 
seconds  for  alerting  modes  involving  voice  annunciations.  Inspection  of 
Figure  5.8. 4. 1-1  shows  a  relatively  minor  Increase  In  response  time  of  .69 
seconds  for  the  tone-visual  alerting  mode.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
apparent  Interaction  between  alerting  mode  and  auditory  task  loading  was  not 
statistically  significant.  This  differential  effect  Is  reported  here  because 
the  results  tend  to  correlate  highly  with  ATC  recognition  accuracy  data. 

The  level  of  turbulence  (tracking  task  difficulty)  did  not  influence  t*e  time 
required  to  identify  and  respond  to  alert  messages.  No  significant 
differences  In  response  time  were  noted  as  a  result  of  the  first  or  second 
order  interactions  between  alerting  modes  an  1  levels  of  secondary  task  loading. 

5 .8 .4 .2  ATC  RECOGNITION  ACCURACY 

The  level  of  visual  workload  had  no  measurable  effect  on  the  pilot's  ability 
to  detect  and  Interpret  ATC  communications.  No  evidence  of  significant 
Interaction:  between  visual  task  loading  and  other  test  par»i>eters  was 
observed  In  the  ATC  recognition  accuracy  data. 

Summary  statistics  for  the  ATC  recognition  accuracy  data  are  presented  in 
Table  5.8. 4. 2-1  and  overall  error  percentages  are  plotted  in  Figure  5. 8.4. 2-1. 
Since  tracking  task  difficulty  did  not  Interact  with  other  test  variables,  the 
values  presented  represent  combined  data  for  both  levels  of  visual  workload. 
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Table  5.8.4. 1-1.  Test  4:  Analysis  of  Variance  Summary  Table  (Reaction  Time  Data ) 


Source 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degrees  of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F  ratio 

Main 

5885.25648 

1 

5865.25648 

186.23 

Error 

220.46555 

7 

31.49508 

Mode 

23.57039 

3 

7.85680 

2.11 

Error 

78,06948 

21 

3.71759 

ATC  timing 

81.60032 

1 

81.60032 

38.77* 

Error 

17.73404 

7 

2.10486 

Mode  x  ATC  timing 

12.45370 

3 

4.15123 

0.99 

Error 

87.69814 

21 

4.17610 

Turbulence 

0.28313 

1 

0.28313 

0.12 

Error 

15.95935 

7 

2.27991 

Mode  x  turbulence 

6.19765 

3 

2.06588 

0.57 

Error 

75.77186 

21 

3.27991 

ATC  timing  x  turbulence 

5.31380 

1 

5.31380 

2.30 

Error 

16.14625 

< 

2.30661 

Mode  x  ATC  timing 
x  turbulence 

6.08241 

3 

2.02747 

1.19 

Error 

35.72765 

21 

1.70132 

*Significant  at  the  0.10  level  or  better. 
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Table  5. 8. 4.2-1.  Summary  Statistics  for  Percent  ATC  Recognition  Accuracy  as  a 
Function  of  Alerting  Mode  and  ATC  Message  Timing:  High  and 
Low  Turbulence  Level 


100 


Figure  5, 8 A. 2- 1.  Percent  Error  on  the  A  TC  Recognition  Task  as  a  Function  of 
Alerting  Mode  and  A  TC  Message  Timing:  Combined  Data  for 
High  and  Low  Turbulence  Levels 


21C 


The  significance  of  differences  In  error  frequencies  was  evaluated  by  means  of 
the  Chi-Square  {X  )  statistic.  As  In  Test  3,  Increases  In  error  rates 
associated  with  concurrent  ATC  communications  were  found  to  be  highly 
significant  (p  <  .01).  Inspection  of  Figure  5. 8.4. 2-1  reveals  that  this 
effect  was  essentially  constant  across  all  alerting  modes  including  a  voice 
alert  message  component.  The  Increase  In  auditory  workload  resulted  in  a 
concomitant  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  ATC  recognition  errors  of 
approximately  56%  for  all  voice  alert  modes.  Introduction  of  simultaneous  ATC 
comnuni cations  resulted  in  a  relatively  small  increase  of  12%  in  the  error 
rate  for  the  tone-visual  mode. 

5 .8.4.3  ERROR  ANALYSIS 

Total  error  frequencies  for  each  of  the  experimental  conditions  were  broken 
down  according  to  the  classification  system  described  in  Section  5. 8. 3. 3, 
readback.  omission  and  repeat  errors. 

Chi-Square  tests  for  independence  were  performed  to  determine  if  the 
distribution  of  error  types  varied  as  a  function  of  alerting  mode.  These  data 
are  summarized  in  Figure  5.8.4. 3-1  and  contingency  Table  5. 8. 4. 3-1. 

The  Chi-Square  tests  for  significance  of  differences  between  error 
classification  marginal  totals  yielded  results  that  are  generally  consistent 
with  the  findings  in  test  3.  Requests  for  message  repeat  ("say  again" 
responses)  represent  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  recognition  errors. 

5 .8 .4.4  TRACKING  TASK  ACCURACY 

Localizer,  roll  and  glideslope  deviation  performance  measures  recorded  during 
the  post-alert  segment  were  analyzed  by  means  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 

The  ANOVA  results  for  localizer  deviation  data  are  summarized  in  Table 
5. 8. 4. 4-1.  The  alerting  mode  main  effect  and  mode  by  visual  workload 
interaction  were  statistically  significant  (p  <  .01).  Mean  square  localizer 
deviations  are  plotted  in  Figures  5. 8.4. 4-1,  -2,  -3  showing  error  trends  as  a 
function  of  alerting  mode,  turbulence  level,  and  ATC  message  timing.  These 
graphs  show  that  alerts  presented  by  means  of  the  combined  tone-voice-visual 
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ALERTING  MODE 

Figure  5.8.4.3- 1.  Distribution  of  A  TC  Recognition  Error  Types  Across  Alerting 
Modes:  Concurrent  ATC  Communications 
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Table  S.8.4.3- 1.  Error  Analysis  Contingency  Table  for  A  TC  Recognition 
Task:  Concurrent  A  TC  Communications 


Error  classification 

Alerting  mode 

Repeat 

Omission 

Readback 

Total 

Tone-visual 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Tone-voice 

10 

0 

1 

11 

Voice  only 

10 

1 

1 

12 

Tone-voice-visual 

7 

1 

1 

9 

Total 

28 

4 

5 

37 

2 

X  test  for  independence  =  5.04* 

O 

X  alerting  mode  marginal  totals  =  3-11 
o 

X  error  classification  marginal  total  =  39.90.  p  =  0.001 


Computed  using  Yates  correction  for  continuity 


Table  5. 8.4.4- 1.  Test  4:  Analysis  of  Variance  Summary  Table 
(Localizer  Deviation  Data:  Postalert  Segment) 


Source 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degrees  of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F 

ratio 

Main 

394002.53352 

1 

394002.53352 

37.29 

Error 

73951.95251 

7 

10564.56464 

Mode 

137267.11506 

4 

34316.77877 

2.68* 

Error 

358599.64611 

28 

12807.13022 

ATC  timing 

4032.06267 

1 

4032.06267 

0.16 

Error 

180143.91915 

7 

25734.84559 

Mode  x  ATC  timing 

48520.97820 

4 

12130.24455 

0.99 

Error 

343036.44415 

28 

12251.30158 

Turbulence 

305602.75200 

1 

305602.75200 

36.18* 

Error 

• 

59132.86758 

7 

8447.55251 

Mode  x  turbulence 

129942.92826 

4 

32485.73207 

2.62* 

Error 

347239.74780 

28 

12401.41956 

ATC  timing 
x  turbulence 

3470.76820 

1 

3470.76820 

0.13 

Error 

188979.35758 

7 

26997.05108 

Mode  x  ATC  tim 
x  turbulence 

52084.53069 

4 

13021.13267 

1.04 

Error 


350936.93555 


28 


12533.46198 


TONE-VOICE-VISUAL 


TONE-VISUAL 


MEAN  SQUARE  LOCALIZER  DEVIATIONS  (DEGREES) 


Figure  5.8A.4-2.  Mean  Square  Localizer  Deviations  as  a  Function  of  Alerting  Mode  and 
Turbulence  Level:  Concurrent  A  TC  Communications 


MEAN  SQUARE  LOCALIZER  DEVIATIONS  (DEGREES) 


Figure  5. 8. 4. 4-3.  Mean  Square  Localizer  Deviations  as  a  Function  of  Alerting  Mode  and 
Turbulence  Level:  Concurrent  and  Noncurrent  ATC  Communications 
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mode  produced  considerably  larger  decrements  In  tracking  task  performance  than 
the  other  alerting  modes.  This  effect  was  statistically  Independent  of  the 
level  of  auditory  task  loading. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  roll  deviation  data  are  presented 
in  Table  5.8 .4 .4-2.  Data  points  representing  the  mean  square  roll  error 
average  across  subjects  are  plotted  for  low  and  high  turbulence  levels  In 
Figure  5.8.4.4-4.  The  values  shown  In  this  graph  were  derived  by  combining 
scores  for  concurrent  and  non-concurrent  ATC  communications.  As  anticipated, 
the  level  of  turbulence  had  a  strong  effect  on  the  pilot's  ability  to  maintain 
the  appropriate  roll  attitude.  The  obtained  F-ratlo  for  visual  workload  was 
significant  at  the  <  .01  level.  The  effect  of  turbulence  level  on  roll 
deviations  was  consistent  across  alerting  modes  as  Indicated  by  the  nearly 
parallel  trend  lines  In  Figure  5.8.4.4-4.  Although  alerting  mode  accounted 
for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  variance  In  roll  error,  it  should  be  noted 
that  roll  deviation  and  localizer  deviation  measures  yielded  Identical  rank 
orders  for  alerting  modes  under  the  high  turbulence  condition  (compare  Figure 
5.8.4.4-3,  -4).  This  rank  order  equivalence  Is  to  be  expected  since  rolling 
the  aircraft  provides  the  only  method  for  adjusting  the  lateral  position  of 
the  aircraft  with  respect  to  the  flight  director  target. 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  the  third  measure  of  tracking  task 
accuracy  are  summarized  In  Table  5. 8. 4 .4-3.  The  data  plots  for  mean  square 
altitude  error  In  Figure  5.8.4.4-5  are  combined  as  before  across  levels  of 
auditory  workload.  The  main  effect  for  visual  workload  accounted  for  the  only 
significant  component  of  variance  (p  <  .01).  Glldeslope  deviation  data 
provided  no  evidence  of  differential  distraction  or  disruptive  effects  between 
alerting  modes. 

5.8.4.5  PILOT  PREFERENCES 

Frequency  and  percentage  statistics  describing  pilot  preferences  for  alerting 
mode  are  presented  in  Table  5.8.4. 5-1.  The  tone-visual  mode  was  chosen  most 
frequently  on  the  basis  of  attention-getting  value  and  overall  effectiveness. 
The  combined  tone-volce-vlsual  mode  was  the  preferred  option  for  3  of  the  8 
pilots  participating  In  test  4.  Preference  judgments  were  distributed  about 
equally  between  tone-voice  and  voice  only  alternatives. 


Table  5 8.4.4  2.  Test  4;  Analysis  of  Variance  Summary  Table 
(Boll  Deviation  Data:  Postalert  Segment! 


Source 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degrees  of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F 

ratio 

Mean 

46291.00438 

1 

46291.00439 

86.23 

Error 

3767.80226 

7 

Mode 

1616.24465 

4 

378.81116 

0.82 

Error 

12950.65905 

28 

462.52354 

ATC  timing 

3.05257 

1 

3.05257 

0.01 

Error 

3884.33953 

7 

554.90565 

Mode  x  ATC  timing 

1532.89889 

4 

383.22472 

0.77 

Error 

13969.52805 

28 

498.91172 

Turbulence 

31531.02633 

1 

31531.02633 

76.09* 

Error 

2900.63784 

7 

414.37683 

Mode  x  turbulence 

Error  ' 

679.14255 

13580.22666 

4 

169.78564 

485.00809 

0.35 

ATC  timing  x 
turbulence 

66.95157 

1 

66.95157 

0.17 

Error 

2813.95157 

7 

401.95982 

Modt  X  ATC  timing 
x  turbulence 

2176.08844 

4 

544.02211 

1.30 

Error 

11681.76060 

28 

417.20574 

1 

'Significant  at  the  0. 10  level  or  'better. 
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Table  5. 8. 4. 4-3.  Test  4:  Analysis  of  Variance  Summary  Table 
(Altitude  Error  Data:  Postalert  Segment) 


Source 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degrees  of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

F 

ratio 

Main 

527936517.57677 

1 

527036517.57677 

40.29 

Error 

91731414.49579 

7 

13104487.76511 

Mode 

46172941.84770 

4 

11543235.46193 

0.59 

Error 

543550655.78046 

28 

19412523.42073 

ATC  timing 

16313797.56011 

1 

16313797.56011 

0.87 

Error 

130715427.80242 

7 

18674061.11463 

Mode  x  ATC  timing 

131631603.34718 

4 

32907900.83679 

Error 

525919355.62677 

28 

18782834.12953 

Turbulence 

163016045.53194 

1 

163016045.53194 

12.23* 

Error 

93317425.80109 

7 

13331060.82873 

Mode  x  turbulence 

52293208.00012 

4 

13073302.00003 

0.67 

Error 

544954667.09754 

28 

19462666.68205 

ATC  timing 
x  turbulence 

13735489.01550 

1 

13735489.01550 

0.67 

Error 

143201687.79964 

7 

20457383.97138 

Mode  x  ATC  timing 
x  turbulence 

78962903.91795 

4 

19740725.97949 

0.89 

Error 

623558481 .43933 

i  . 

28 

22269945.76669 

*  Significant  at  the  0.1  level  or  better. 
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Table  5.8.4. 5-1.  Pilot  Preferences  for  Alerting  Mode  In  *  81 


Tcm 

visi 

le- 

Ml 

Tone- 

voice 

Voice 

only 

Tone- 
vo  ice- 
visual 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

Which  darting  mode  wh  most 
effective  in  getting  your 
attention? 

4 

50.00 

1 

12.60 

0 

0.00 

3 

37.60 

Which  alerting  mode  would  you 
prefer  for  a  cockpit  warning 
system? 

4 

60.00 

0 

0.00 

1 

12.5 

3 

37.50 
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5.8.5  RESULTS  OF  DATA  ANALYSIS  FROM  TEST  5 


5.8.5.1  VISUAL  DISPLAY 

The  pilots'  reactions  to  the  overflow  concept  were  quite  mixed.  Figures 

5.8. 5. 1- 1  through  5.8. 5. 1-6  present  the  mean  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
and  the  95*  confidence  interval  around  these  means;  Table  5. 8. 5. 1-1  presents 
an  overall  mean  response  for  each  concept. 

Both  groups  of  pilots  preferred  the  scrolling  concept;  the  reaction  to  the 
other  concepts  was  highly  dependent  on  the  pilots'  experience.  l>®  Boeing 
pilots,  with  more  experience  on  Boeing  aircraft,  preferred  the  system 
association  concept  over  the  concept  of  dropping  messages  off  the  bottom  of 
the  display;  the  Douglas  group  had  the  reverse  preference. 

Both  groups  showed  a  significant  preference  for  the  unique  advisory.  As  can 
be  seen  In  Figures  5.8. 5. 1-7,  -8  the  blue  advisory  was  rated  better  on  all 
questions  and  there  was  no  overlap  of  the  confidence  Intervals.  Table 

5.8. 5. 1- 2  presents  the  overall  ratings  of  the  two  concepts. 

When  asked  to  comment  about  presenting  the  messages  In  chronological  order  as 
compared  to  presenting  the  messages  category,  the  preference  was  very  evenly 
split.  50  percent  of  the  pilots  preferred  prioritization  and  42.8  percent 
preferred  chronological  or^rlng;  7.2  percent  preferred  having  the  warnings  on 
top  and  the  cautions  and  advisories  chronological  (Table  5.8. 5. 1-3) 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  pilots  who  preferred  the  scrolling  concept  for 
overflow  conditions  suggested  scrolling  by  pages  rather  than  moving  the 
display  one  line  at  a  time.  The  scrolling  method  suggested  most  often  was  the 
use  of  multiple  pushes  of  the  recall  button. 

The  pilots  who  preferred  the  system  reversion  concept  noted  some  problems. 

For  example.  If  a  new  alert  occurs  In  a  faulted  system,  the  pilot  may  not  be 
able  to  find  the  new  alert  because  the  display  does  not  change.  The  pilots 
suggested  that  a  faulted  system  containing  only  advisory  alerts  should  be 
displayed  differently  than  one  which  has  some  caution  alerts. 


System  characteristic* 


Scoring  options 
Excellent 


Unacceptable 


Figure  5.8.5. 1 - 1.  Boeing  Pilots  Mean  Ratings  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals 
for  the  Dropoff  Overflow  Concept 


System  characteristics 


Figure  5.8.5. 1-2.  Mean  Ratings  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals  for  the  Dropoff  Overflow  Concept 
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Scoring  options 
Excellent 


Unacceptable 


System  characteristics 


Figure  5.8.5. 1-3.  Boeing  Pilots  Mean  Ratings  and  95 %  Confidence  Intervals 
for  the  Roll  Overflow  Concept 


Scoring  options 

1.  Excellent— no  changes  recommended 

2.  Good— minor  changes  beneficial 

3.  Fair-minor  changes  recommended 

4.  Poor— major  changes  recommended 

5.  Unacceptable— major  changes  necessary 


Figure  58.5 1-4.  Douglas  Pilots  Mean  Ratings  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals 
for  the  Roll  Overflow  Concept 
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Scoring  options 
Excellent 


Unacceptable 


System  Characteristics 


Figure  5.8.5. 1-5.  Boeing  Pilots  Mean  Ratings  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals 
for  the  System  Summary  Overflow  Concept 


Scoring  options 

1.  Excellent-no 
changes  recommended 

2.  Good— minor 
changes  beneficial 

3.  Fair- minor 
changes  recommended 

4.  Poor -major 
changes  recommended 

5.  Unacceptable-major 
changes  necessary 


System  characteristics 


Figure  5. 8. 5. 1-6.  Douglas  Pilots  Mean  Rating  and  95%  Confidence  for  the  System 
Summary  Overflow  Concept 
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Table  5.8.5.  Tl.  Overall  Summary  Rating*  for  Overflow  Logic  Concepts 


Overflow  concept 

Median  rating 

Mean  rating 

Standard  deviation 

95%  limits 

Dropoff 

2.30* 

2.43 

0.70 

2.80 

4.4** 

5.05 

2.14 

2.07 

547 

4.63 

Roll 

1.95* 

2.02 

0.63 

2  35 

6.5** 

6.78 

1.96 

1.69 

7.17 

Subsystem 

2.76* 

2.84 

0.97 

6.40 

3.35 

6.42** 

6.37 

2.65 

233 

6.89 

5.85 

*5-point  scale:  1  *  excellent,  5  3  unacceptable 
**10-point  scale:  1  =  unacceptable,  10  =  excellent 


Figure  5.8.5.  U7.  Boeing  Pilots  Mean  Ratings  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals  for  Blue  Advisories 


System  characteristic* 


Color  coding  schemes: 

»  "  ■  •  Slue  advisories 


Amber  advisories 
Scoring  options 


1.  Excellent -no  changes 
recommended 


2.  Good-minor  changes 
beneficial 


3.  Fair— minor  changes 
recommended 


4.  Poor -major  changes 
recommended 


5.  Unacceptable-major 
changes  necessary 


Figure  5.8,5. 1-8.  Douglas  Pilots  Mean  Rating  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals 
for  Color-Coding  Schemes 


Ttbh  5.8.5. 1-3.  Pilot  Pnkrwnctt  for  Visual  Display  Form*  (38 Pilots) 


86*  of  the  pilots  sold  that  there  must  be  same  Indication  that  overflow  has 
occurred,  no  matter  triilch  overflow  concept  Is  used;  54*  recommended  that  an 
arrow  (  )  be  used  to  show  that  more  Information  Is  available.  Five  pilots 
said  that  logic  should  be  provided  to  reduce  the  number  of  alerts  presented  as 
a  result  of  a  major  failure  (e.g.,  engine  failure).  Finally,  82*  of  the 
pilots  commented  that  a  computer  should  be  utilized  to  allow  the  crew  to 
Interact  with  the  alerting  system  and  Its  displays,  (e.g.,  selective  recall, 
selective  aural/visual  presentation,  calling  up  checklists,  expanding  the 
subsystem  reversion,  paging  or  scrolling.  A  summary  of  all  the  comments  Is 
presented  In  Appendix  E. 

5J.5.2  AUDITORY  DISPLAY 


The  pilots  attached  meanings  to  all  the  tones  presented;  their  Individual 
responses  were  found  to  be  highly  dependent  on  each  pilot's  background.  For 
example,  81  percent  of  the  Oouglas  pilots  Identified  the  electronic  bell  with 
fire,  while  only  25  percent  of  the  Boeing  pilots  responded  accordingly.  The 
mechanical  bell  elicited  a  fire  response  from  92  percent  of  the  Boeing  pilots 
and  only  31  percent  of  the  Douglas  pilots.  Boeing  aircraft  use  a  mechanical 
bell  sound  as  a  fire  wamlpg  and  Douglas  uses  an  electronic  bell;  this  example 
Illustrates  how  a  pilot's  past  experiences  can  effect  alerting  system 
designer.  The  final  results  can  be  seen  In  Table  5.8. 5. 2-1. 

Table  5.8. 5. 2-2  lists  the  twelve  sounds  presented  and  the  categories  of 
urgency  they  elicited.  The  Intermittent,  wavering  sound  was  selected  most 
often  as  Indicating  warning,  e.g.,  mechanical  bell  10G*,  high  waller  92*, 
electronic  bell  82.1*  etc.  The  steady.  Insistent  sound  of  a  high  horn  (60. 7>) 
and  the  low  c-chord  (57.1*)  were  chosen  most  often  as  cautions,  and  the  single 
stroke  tones  such  as  the  high  and  low  chimes  (92.8 *  and  78.6*)  were  most  often 
considered  advisory  sounds. 

Finally,  all  the  pilots  responded  to  the  question  which  asked  them  whether 
certain  specific  alerts  should  have  their  own  tone;  this  data  Is  presented  In 
Table  5.8. 5. 2-3.  Only  two  alerts,  fire  a.nl  overspeed,  were  Identified  by  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  pilots. 
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Table  &&S2-2  Summary  of  Pilot  Judgment  of  Selected 
A  farting  Tone  Priority  Levels 


Priority  level  assigned  (%  of  28  pilots) 


Alerting  tone 

Warning 

Caution 

Advisory 

Mechanical  bell 

100.0 

— 

- 

High  waiter 

92.0 

3.5 

3.5 

Electronic  bell 

82.1 

14.2 

3.5 

Low  waiter 

67.9 

28.6 

3.5 

C  lacker 

60.7 

35.7 

3.5 

Low  C  chord 

7.1 

57,1 

35.7 

High  horn 

3.6 

60.7 

35.7 

Low  buzzer 

3.5 

46.4 

50.0 

High  C  chord 

- 

35.7 

64.3 

Low  chime 

21.0 

78.6 

Low  horn 

25.0 

75.0 

High  chime 

- 

7.1 

92.8 

•  Criteria  for  assigning  tone*  to  priority  levels 

Warning:  Emergency  operational  or  aicraft  system  conditions  that  require  immediate 
corrective  or  compensatory  action  by  the  irow. 

Caution:  Abnormal  operational  or  aircraft  system  conditions  that  require  immediate 
crew  awareness  and  subsequent  corrective  or  compensatory  crew  action. 
Advisory :  Operational  or  aircraft  system  conditions  that  require  Crew  awareness  and 
may  require  crew  action. 
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Table  5.8  5.23.  Summary  of  Pilot  Opinion  on  Now'  for  Oechcatad 
Alerting  Tones  in  Additkn  iv  ¥  is  fir  Warning  and 
b'attet  Caution  Sound 


Condition 

Alerting  tone 

- , 

X  of  28  pilots 

Fit* 

Sei| 

82  ■ 

Ovefspeed 

'  Cirtfkar 

SO 

Gear 

Hoik 

43 

Ground  proximity 

Voice  and  waiter 

36 

Configuration 

Horn 

28 

Cabin  pressure 

Intermittent  horn 

25 

Altitude  alert 

C -chord 

25 

Autopilot  discrimination 

Waller 

18 

Stall 

Stick  shaker 

18 

SELCAL 

Chime 

11 

Crew  call 

!  Chiiwl 

11 
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6.0  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

6.1  VISUAL  SYSTEM  TESTS  1  AND  2 

Tests  one  and  two  were  concerned  with  the  visual  portion  of  the  crew  alerting 
system  and  tested  detection,  response  and  accuracy  of  response  to  alerts  at 
three  levels  of  urgency.  This  section  of  the  report  discusses  the  major 
topics  of  concern  for  tests  1  and  2  Including  the  master  visual  attenson,  tit* 
location  of  the  Information  display,  the  format  of  the  material  on  the 
display,  and  the  effect  of  pilot  workload  on  crew  alerting. 

6.1.1  MASTER  VISUAL  ATTENSON 

The  primary  function  of  the  visual  attenson  Is  to  attract  the  pilot’s 
attention;  it  Is  therefore  expected  to  see  the  effects  of  the  attenson  on 
detection  times  and  missed  alerts.  The  results  of  both  experiments 
demonstrated  that  the  mean  detection  times,  for  those  conditions  where  there 
was  no  master  visual  alert,  were  significantly  slower  than  with  the  alert.  In 
the  first  experiment,  the  alerts  were  presented  without  a  master  attenson  and 
had  a  mean  detection  time  63  percent  slower  than  for  alerts  presented  with  a 
master  (3.54  sec  vs.  2.17  sec).  The  same  finding  occurred  in  the  second 
experiment;  mean  detection  times  were  87*  slower  (2.77  sec  vs.  1.48  sec). 

A  flashing  box  around  the  message  on  the  Information  display  was  used  as  an 
attention -getter  in  the  second  experiment.  Overall,  this  was  not  as  effective 
as  the  master  light  on  the  glareshield;  mean  detection  times  were  53%  slower 
with  the  flashing  box  (2.26  sec  vs.  1.48  sec).  The  location  of  the  attenson, 
however,  had  a  large  effect  on  Its  detection.  The  master  alert  light  was 
always  in  the  pilot's  primary  field  of  view;  the  flashing  box,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  to  be  located  with  the  display  and  therefore,  in  some  of  the  test 
conditions,  was  located  outside  the  primary  field  of  view.  Figures  4.8. 2. 1-3, 
-4,  and  -5  show  that  the  mean  detection  time  for  warnings  with  a  flashing  box 
as  the  attention-getter  was  significantly  slower  Hien  it  was  on  the  center 
screen  (3.06  sec)  than  when  it  was  in  front  of  the  pilot  (1.6  sec);  the  value 
for  the  condition  with  the  attenson  and  the  flashing  box  was  1.2  sec. 
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The  .fbtitwt .  of  .fj»'  waster  alert  does  not  seew  to  hove  an  effect  cn  the  men 
detection  time-  Be  larg*  surface  area  of  the  single  paster  ,v#s  not  detected 
significantly  faster  than  the  sculler  alert  1«  r.h*  dual  systw* .  The  flashing 
alert  also  did  not  produce  «  significantly  shorter  mean  detection  time  than 
the  single  dr  dual  master  systau.  These  rest  Its  t$**  aupinteo  by  the 
cowocrits-  of  some  of  the  pilots  who  felt  that  fceth  tha  slhgie  waster  and  the 
fVashlng  wasters  ware  distracting*  As  one  pilot  put  it:  "The  flashl%  light 
Is  very  attention-getting  but  It  1$  wore  likely  to  provdfce  a  'knee  Jec*f 
reaction  (perhaps  the  wrong  on* j  ay  the  pilot". 


Another  side  effect  of  the  waster  visual  at ten son  demonstrated  by  both 
experiments  was  its  ability  to  change  the  pilot's  scan  pattern,  tohtn  the 
waster  attensu*  contained  no  information  (single  system ;  or  td'en  ’t  was 
absent,  the  detection  tlwes  for  advisories  was  reduced;  this  apparently 
reveals  that  the  pilots  were  scanning  th*  display  wore  frequently.  However, 
when  they  could  depend  on  the  waster  to  provide  the  pertinent  Inforwatior. 
they  scanned  the  display  less  often  and  the  detection  tlwes  ft*  the  advisories 
Increased. 


The  number  of  missed  alerts  were  highly  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an 
attention-getting  device.  In  experiment  one,  8C  percent  of  all  the  alerts, 
missed  (24  out  of  30)  occurred  when  there  was  >*9  master  attensoo.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  In  experiment  two;  88  percent  of  the  wlssed  alertr  (bb 
out  of  74)  occurred  when  no  attention-getter  was  presented.  Kith  respect  to 
missed  alerts,  the  type  of  attention-getter  used  did  not  significantly  affect 
the  results. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  attention- getters  would  affect  response  times, 
other  than  that  part  of  the  response  time  consisting  of  detection.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case;  the  pilot  used  the  Information  present  In  the 
master  alert  to  make  a  decision  about  his  response.  It  was  consistently 
demonstrated  that  If  the  pilot  could  determine  whether  the  alert  was  a  caution 
or  a  warning  without  looking  at  the  Information  display,  he  would  respond  wore 
quickly  to  the  warnings  than  to  the  cautions.  This  occurred  even  though  the 
mean  detection  times  for  the  cautions  and  warnings  were  not  significantly 
different. 
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7he  pilots  preferred  the  master  visual  attenson  to  the  flashing '>on -..and  felt 
thet  a  combination  of  the  two  would  be  helpful  In  finding  the  most  potent 
alert.  When  asked  about  the  features  they  most  liked  about  the  system,  71 
percent  of  the  pilots  listed  the  master  attenson  and  57  percent  the  flashing 
box. 


finally,  the  type  of  attention  getting  devices  used  did  not  have  a  measurable 
effect  on  the  performance  of  the  flight  task;  the  same  was  true  for  the  format 
of  the  master  attenson.  Some  of  the  pilots  felt,  however,  thet  the  flashing 
light  did  have  an  effect. 
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6.1.?  DISPLAY  FORMAT 

Message  format  had  no  measurable  effect  on  the  subjects'  response  to  the 
alerts  as  far  us  the  main  effect  was  concerned.  However,  the  Interaction 
between  format  and  target  type  revealed  that  cautions  had  a  significantly 
shorter  mean  response  time  when  they  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  display  screen 
than  whan  they  appeared  at  the  top  of  their  own  category  (5.48  sec  vs.  6.75 
sec).  This  result  indicates  that  the  pilots  took  more  time  to  find  the 
cautions  when  they  were  presented  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  alerts.  One  way 
to  alleviate  this  problem  would  be  to  somehow  show  the  pilot  which  is  the  most 
recent  alert.  Test  2  had  such  a  condition  i.e.,  a  flashing  box  was  used  to 
Indicate  the  latest  caution  along  with  the  master  visual  ottenson.  Test  2 
duplicated  the  condition  from  test  1  where  both  cautions  and  warnings  were 
presented  with  a  master  attenson  and  appeared  on  the  same  screen  by  category 
with  no  flashing  box.  The  mean  response  time  for  this  condition  was 
comparable  for  both  experiments  (6.75  sec  vs.  7.12  sec).  Adding  the  flashing 
box,  however,  resulted  in  a  significantly  faster  mean  response  time  (5.56 
sec);  In  fact,  this  response  time  Is  comparable  to  the  condition  in  test  1 
which  had  the  cautions  appearing  on  the  first  line  (5.48  sec).  It  can 
therefore  be  concluded  that,  some  Indication  should  be  used  to  designate  the 
most  recent  alert  If  that  alert  reaulres  Inmedlate  attention  and  if  it  has  the 
potential  for  appearing  on  any  line  except  the  top  line. 

The  format  of  the  messages  on  the  display  did  not  have  a  measurable  effect  on 
the  number  of  missed  alerts.  The  number  of  advisories  missed  with  messages 
separated  by  urgency  levels  was,  however,  slightly  higher  than  for  the  other 
two  concepts. 

The  pilots  were  divided  on  their  preferences;  50  percent  preferred  the 
categorization  of  alerts  by  urgency  and  36  percent  by  chronological  order  with 
the  latest  message  entering  on  top.  The  second  concept,  it  was  felt,  would 
aid  in  finding  the  most  recent  alert;  however,  categorization  was  preferred 
for  assessing  aircraft  status  because  In  a  display  overflow  situation,  the 
least  important  messages  would  leave  the  screen  first. 


There  ms  no  significant  effect  on  the  flight  test  thet  could  be  ettrlbuted  to 
the  infometlon  display  message  foneet  or  to  the  interectlon  of  message  format 
with  attenson  format  or  to  the  flashing  box. 


6.1.3  DISPLAY  LOCATION 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  most  Ideal  location  for  alerting  displays 
Is  within  the  pilot's  primary  field  of  view.  The  question  is,  how  much 
Information  should  be  put  In  this  area?  Is  It  adequate  to  just  get  the 
pilot's  attention  and  Inform  him  of  the  urgency  of  the  alert,  or  should  more 
Information  be  provided  for  high  priority  alerts? 

If  a  master  visual  attenson  Is  used,  the  location  of  the  information  display 
has  no  measurable  effect  on  either  alert  detection  or  response.  However,  If 
no  master  attenson  is  used,  but  a  flashing  box  or  some  other  attention-getter 
Is  used  on  the  display  Itself,  location  does  have  an  effect.  For  those 
conditions  with  a  flashing  box  and  no  master  attenson,  the  mean  detection  and 
response  times  for  warnings  were  significantly  shorter  when  the  display  was 
located  within  the  pilot's  primary  field  of  view.  When  both  warnings  and 
cautions  were  presented  In  the  primary  field  of  view  with  a  flashing  box  and 
no  master  attenson,  there  was  no  measurable  difference  In  the  mean  detection 
times;  the  mean  response  times  were  significantly  different  as  they  were  with 
the  master  attenson. 

There  were  no  measurable  differences  In  the  number  of  missed  alerts  that  could 
be  attributed  to  the  location  of  the  display;  however,  the  number  of 
advisories  missed  was  slightly  higher  when  all  the  alerts  were  on  the  center 
display.  This  may  be  because  when  all  alerts  are  presented  on  the  center 
screen,  the  advisories  appear  between  two  other  messages.  This  hypothesis  is 
supported  by  the  fact  *hat  the  least  advisory  misses  occurred  when  advisories 
alone  appeared  on  the  display  and  the  most  recent  alert  was  presented  on  the 
top  line. 

The  pilots  showed  a  clear  preference  for  presenting  all  alert  messages  on  a 
center  display.  They  felt  that  It  was  confusing  to  split  up  the  Information; 
the  master  alert  should  tell  them  to  look  only  one  place.  They  also  said, 
however,  that  It  was  harder  to  spot  the  advisories  when  other  alerts  were  on 
the  display  on  top  of  them. 

As  with  the  other  alert  variables,  there  was  no  demonstrable  effect  of  display 
location  on  the  pilot's  flight  task  performance. 
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6.2  AURAL  SYSTEM  TEST  3 


62.1  CONFUSION -MASKING  EFFECTS 

Test  3  results  indicate  that  there  is  a  significant  potential  for  mutual 
masking  between  synthetic  speech  warning  messages  and  other  voice 
communications  within  the  cockpit.  These  effects  occurred  even  though  the 
auditory  alerting  system  was  designed  to  optimize  the  pilot's  ability  to 
discriminate  and  selectively  attend  to  the  two  sources  of  auditory 
information.  Performance  on  the  ATC  recognition  task  was  substantially 
degraded  on  those  trials  when  tower  advisory  messages  were  presented 
concurrently  with  voice  alerts.  The  maximum  frequency  of  errors  for  the  non- 
concurrent  messages  was  12.5  percent  while  error  rates  for  concurrent  messages 
ranged  from  75  to  94  percent. 

Masking  effects  between  competing  speech  sources  were  also  evident  in  the 
response  time  data.  The  time  required  to  detect.  Identify  and  acknowledge  an 
alert  was  increased  considerably  when  messages  were  presented  simultaneously; 
the  F-ratio  for  the  Auditory  Workload  main  effect  was  significant  at  the  .05 
level.  Figure  5. 8. 3. 1-3  shows  that  increments  in  mean  response  time  resulting 
from  concurrent  messages  varied  from  one  to  two  seconds,  depending  on  alert 
format . 

6.2.2  CONTROLLER  VOICE  QUALITY 

The  quality  of  the  air  traffic  controller  voice  had  no  measurable  effect  on 
the  test  subject's  ability  to  discriminate  between  alert  and  ATC  messages. 

The  anticipated  decrement  in  performance  due  to  simultaneous  onset  of  two 
female  voices  was  net  evident  In  the  test  data.  The  obtained  F-ratlo 
associated  with  the  ATC  voice  quality  main  effect  response  time  did  not 
approach  statistical  significance;  Chi-square  tests  comparing  ATC  recognition 
error  marginal  totals  for  the  male  and  female  controller  voices  yielded  no 
reliable  differences.  The  error  distribution  graphs  In  Figures  5.8. 3. 3-3  and 
-4  actually  suggest  a  slight  Improvement  in  ATC  recognition  accuracy  for  the 
female  controller;  these  data  Indicate  that  the  female  controller  voice  may 
have  been  slightly  more  intelligible  than  the  male  voice.  The  voice  model 


used  In  programming  the  central  aural  warning  system  was  equally  Intelligible 
with  respect  to  the  two  controller  voices  selected  for  this  study.  Results  of 
the  error  analysis  Indicate  that  the  proportion  of  relatively  serious  types  of 
errors  was  Independent  of  the  nature  of  the  controller  voice. 

These  results  are  not  surprising  when  considered  in  the  context  of  existing 
data  on  human  voice  intelliglbil ity ;  tests  of  speech  intelligibility  tend  to 
yield  large  individual  differences,  regardless  of  the  sex  or  register  of  the 
speaker.  It  seems  probable  that  the  articulation  characteristics  and  speech 
rate  of  the  Individual  controller,  and  the  quality  of  the  transmission  system 
are  the  most  Important  factors,  in  determining  the  accuracy  of  ATC  recognition. 

6.2.3  ALERTING  TONE 

The  presence  of  a  precursor  alerting  tone  did  not  enhance  the  attention- 
getting  value  of  the  voice  alert  In  terms  of  time  required  to  Initiate 
corrective  action.  Inspection  of  the  response  times  plotted  in  Figures 
5. 8. 3. 1-1,  -2  and  -3  show  somewhat  longer  mean  response  times  for  messages 
preceded  by  a  tone.  This  effect  may  be  due  to  the  delayed  onset  of  the 
critical  elements  of  the  voice  message  when  an  alerting  tone  is  used.  These 
observations  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  a  previous  study  conducted  by 
NASA  (Simpson  and  Williams,  1978).  Results  of  the  NASA  study  showed 
significantly  longer  response  times  for  synthesized  speech  warnings  when  they 
were  preceded  by  an  alerting  tone  of  500  msec. 

The  presence  of  an  alerting  tone  had  no  effect  on  the  frequency  of  ATC 
recognition  errors  or  the  distribution  of  error  types;  the  total  error 
frequencies  obtained  for  concurrent  messages  were  identical  for  the  tone-voice 
and  voice  only  alerting  modes.  The  data  provide  no  direct  evidence  of 
increased  confusion,  distraction,  or  masking  when  an  alerting  tone  is  present. 
Although  the  alerting  tone  provided  no  measurable  benefits  in  terms  of 
objective  performance  data,  the  subjective  data  summarized  in  Table  5.8. 3. 5-1 
Indicate  that  the  tone-voice  option  was  preferred  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  pilots  tested.  This  strong  preference  may  be  due  in  part  to  their 
familiarity  with  alerting  tones  as  attention  getting  devices  and  their 
relatively  limited  exposure  to  the  voice-only  concept. 


Care  should  be  exercised  In  generalizing  beyond  the  specific  alerting  tones 
and  sound  levels  employed  In  this  experiment.  Sound  levels  and  tone  qualities 
were  selected  based  on  preliminary  research  to  Insure  adequate  Intelligibility 
and  minimum  annoyance.  Alerting  tones  may  have  Important  attention-getting  or 
noise-penetrating  characteristics  in  severely  degraded  auditory  environments. 
It.  should  also  be  noted  that  realistic  attentional  demands  and  levels  of 
vigilance  are  very  difficult  to  achieve  In  a  simulated  cockpit  setting.  In  an 
operational  cockpit  environment,  the  onset  of  a  warning  or  caution  level  aural 
alert  is  a  relatively  Infrequent  event.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
attention-demanding  characteristics  of  a  precursor  tone  might  be  more  readily 
apparent.  The  data  Indicate  that  some  existing  guidelines  and  specifications 
requiring  attention-getting  tones  for  all  voice  alert  messages  may  be 
unwarranted. 

The  additional  value  of  tones  as  a  source  of  alert  priority  level  Information 
should  not  be  overlooked;  Individual  tones  corresponding  to  distinct  levels  of 
urgency  might  be  used  to  facilitate  thf  crew's  decision  making  process  and 
expedite  corrective  action  under  emergency  conditions.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  effectiveness  of  tones  as  a  supplement  to  synthetic  “Glee  alerts 
depends  largely  on  tha  particular  application  and  cockpit  environment. 

6.2.4  VOICE  MESSAGE  STRUCTURE 

Improvements  In  message  Intelligibility  and  response  time  associated  with 
Increased  linguistic  context  wes'e  reported  by  Hart  and  Simpson  (1976).  These 
findings  jre  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  results  of  the  present  study. 
Althouah  no  significant  response  time  mam  effects  were  recorded  as  a  function 
of  voice  message  format, ,  the  format  by  auditory  workload  interaction  suggests 
tlitt  the  sentence  fomat  may  offer  samr  advantages  when  messages  are 
concurrent.  Stme  of  the  coins  in  Intelligibility  due  to  purely  redundant 
language  may  be  offset  however  because  of  the  increased  time  required  to 
annunciate  the  essential  message  dements. 

Simpson  and  Williams  (1978)  pointed  out  that  the  complete  sentence  message 
format  may  offer  additional  advantages  by  providing  more  specific  Information 
about  the  nature  and  source  of  the  problem.  This  viewpoint  was  corroborated 
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somewhat  in  the  present  study  by  several  test  subjects  who  felt  that  complete 
statements  such  as  "THE  AUTO  SPOILERS  ARE  NOT  ARMED"  would  be  more  informative 
in  an  operational  context  than  brief  phrases  like  "AUTO  SPOILERS". 

Inspection  of  the  ATC  error  contingency  tables  Indicates  that  the  distribution 
of  error  types  was  essentially  constant  across  alert  message  formats.  The  ATC 
recognition  accuracy  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  longer  voice 
alert  messages  Increase  the  probability  of  interference  with  communications. 

The  findings  suggest  that  pilot  Information  requirements  and  the  nature  of  the 
corrective  action  should  be  the  determining  factors  In  structuring  vo^ce 
messages.  Assuming  that  the  flight  crew  Is  familiar  with  ATC  terminology  and 
the  alert  message  set,  linguistic  considerations  appear  to  be  relatively 
unimportant , 
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8.3  VISUAL  AND  AURAL  SYSTEM-TEST  4 

6.3.1  VISUAL  WORKLOAD 

The  tracking  task  error  measures  provided  objective  indices  of  the  pilot's 
visual  workload.  Introduction  of  high  levels  of  turbulence  into  the  wind 
profile  resulted  in  significant  increases  in  deviations  from  the  flight 
director  target  recorded  during  post-alert  segnants.  The  large  proportion  of 
variance  in  these  measures  attributed  to  turbulence  level  indicated  that 
visual  workload  was  manipulated  through  a  considerable  range. 

Pilots  were  able  to  maintain  a  relatively  stable  level  of  performance  on  the 
other  assigned  tasks  across  low  and  high  visual  workload  conditions;  the 
results  do  no  support  the  hypothesis  that  response  times  to  alert  messages 
would  be  significantly  Increased  under  high  levels  of  visual  workload. 
Performance  on  the  ATC  recognition  task  was  also  resistant  to  degradation  as  a 
function  of  visual  task  loading;  the  attentional  demands  of  the  two-axis 
tracking  task  apparently  did  not  interfere  with  the  pilot’s  ability  to  detect 
and  interpret  ATC  or  alert  messages. 

6.32  AUDITORY  WORKLOAD 

l 

With  respect  to  potential  confusion  and  masking  effects,,  the  results  of  test  4 
confonw  closely  to  the  findings  of  test  3;  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
between  competing  speech  sources  was  demonstrated  dramatically.  The  concurrent 

I 

condition  was  associated  with  longer  alert  response  times  and  substantially 
higher  error  rates  on  the  ATC  recognition  task;  this  happened  even  though 
these  data  were  obtained  in  an  env i rorment.  that  was  optimized  for  selective 
attention, 

6.3.3  ALERTING  MODE 

In  general,  the  alerting  mode  usee  did  not  affect  the  time  reouired  tc 
identify  and  acknowledge  alert  messages  significantly.  Inspection  of  the 
response  time  trends  in  Figure  5. 8, 4. 1-1  suggests  that  alerts  presented  by 
means  of  the  tone-visual  mooe  are  subject  to  minimal  confusion  and  maskino 
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effects  as  a  result  of  concurrent  ATC  communications.  Similar  relationships 
were  obtained  for  ATC  error  frequencies  as  a  function  of  alerting  mode  and  ATC 
message  timing.  The  ATC  recognition  accuracy  data  plotted  In  Figure  5.8.4. 2-1 
Indicates  that  tone-visual  alerts  caused  negligible  Increases  In  error  rates 
under  the  concurrent  message  condition.  The  probability  of  mutual 
Interference  between  alert  messages  and  voice  communications  Is  reduced 
significantly  when  the  tone-visual  alerting  mode  Is  employed.  On  the  basis  of 
observed  response  times  and  total  error  frequencies,  the  tone-visual  mode 
seems  to  be  most  effective  overall  for  the  concurrent  messages.  Based  or. 
post-test  pilot  judgments,  the  tone-visual  mode  was  also  determined  to  be  the 
preferred  option  In  terms  of  attention  getting  quality  and  overall 
effectiveness. 

The  results  of  the  ATC  recognition  error  analysis  place  some  qualifications  on 
these  findings.  While  the  overall  number  of  errors  was  lowest  for  the 
tone-visual  alerting  mode,  the  proportion  of  relatively  serious  types  of 
errors  was  larger  but  not  significant.  Combined  emission  and  readback  errors 
(4)  represented  80  percent  of  the  total  number  of  errors  for  the  tone-visual 
mode  (5);  the  corresponding  error  rates  for  the  voice  alert  modes  ranged  from 
9  (1  out  of  11)  to  22  [2  out  of  9)  percent. 

The  potentially  serious  nature  of  "readback"  errors  can  be  illustrated  by 
examining  specific  events  which  were  observed  during  the  course  of 
experimental  trials.  As  discussed  previously,  a  "readback"  error  Involves  the 
misinterpretation  of  an  ATC  Instruction.  On  two  occasions  Involving  different 
test  subjects,  a  traffic  advisory  message  ("Traffic  to  your  right  Is  for 
runway  25  right")  was  Interpreted  as  a  request  to  change  to  an  alternate 
runway  ("Change  to  runway  25  right").  Considering  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  aircraft  In  Question,  If  ATC  did  not  correct  the  readback.  the 
potentially  catastrophic  conseouences  of  executing  such  a  maneuver  during  an 
actual  approach  are  obvious.  In  Noth  instances,  these  readback  errors 
occurred  when  the  tone-visual  alerting  node  was  operational. 

The  variation  In  error  distributions  across  alerting  modes  is  difficult  to 
Interpret  within  the  context  of  the  other  test  results.  A  possible 
explanation  for  this  effect  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  test  subjects  during  a 


debriefing  session.  Due  to  the  short  duration  of  the  alerting  tone,  the 
tone-visual  mode  provides  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  significant  portion  of  the 
ATC  communications,  even  when  alert  message  onset  Is  simultaneous.  Although 
test  subjects  were  Instructed  to  emphasize  accuracy  In  their  responses,  there 
may  be  some  tendency  to  attempt  a  verbal  readback  when  the  probability  of 
misinterpretation  Is  perceived  to  be  low.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
simulation  studies  where  the  consequence  of  the  error  might  also  be  perceived 
as  low  and  could  artificially  Inflate  the  number  of  interpretation  errors  in 
the  simulator. 

Some  evidence  was  obtained  to  indicate  that  the  onset  of  alert  messages  may 
have  disruptive  effects  on  accuracy  of  aircraft  control.  Although  all  three 
measures  of  tracking  task  accuracy  showed  significant  decrements  as  a  function 
of  turbulence  level,  localizer  deviations  proved  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
measure  of  differential  distracting  effects  between  alerting  modes;  the 
alerting  mode  main  effect  and  mode  by  visual  workload  Interactions  ccounted 
for  significant  proportions  of  variance  in  post-alert  localizer  error.  The 
graphic  representations  in  Figures  5. 8. 4. 4-1,  -2  and  -3  show  clearly  that  the 
combined  tone- voice-visual  mode  was  associated  with  large  increases  in  lateral 
deviations  from  the  flight  director  command  symbol.  This  distracting  effect 
was  noted  for  both  concurrent  and  non  concurrent  messages. 

The  simultaneous  onset  of  a  tone-voice  message,  master  light  and  an 
alphanumeric  readout  in  the  primary  field  of  view  seemed  to  produce  a  stimulus 
overload  condition.  Direct  observations  during  experimental  trials  and  a 
post-test  review  of  the  video  tapes  revealed  some  evidence  of  confusion  on  the 
part  of  test  subjects  and  a  tendency  to  cross-check  several  sources  of 
information  prior  to  responding.  At  high  levels  of  tracking  task  difficulty, 
the  pilots  apparently  found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of  accuracy 
in  aircraft  control  to  identify  and  respond  to  the  alert  message.  This  result 
is  particularly  noteworthy  since  the  redundant  information  presented  in  the 
tone-voice-visual  mode  was  expected  to  aid  pilot  performance  under  high 
workload  conditions. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  distracting  effects  observed  in  test  4  refer 
only  t.o  localizer  tracking  performance;  glideslope  error  data  showed  no 


Indication  of  excessive  deviations  during  the  post-alert  segment  for  the 
tone-voice-visual  mode.  When  faced  with  an  overload  condition,  the  pilots 
evidently  tended  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  control  dimension  most 
critical  to  safety  of  flight. 

In  sunmary,  the  results  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  no  single  alerting  mode  is 
most  effective  under  all  combinations  of  environmental  conditions.  The  test 
data  indicate  that  the  relative  effectiveness  of  alerting  modes  is  dependent, 
to  seme  extent,  on  the  levels  of  visual  and  auditory  task  loading.  In  light 
of  these  findings,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a 
system  that  would  automatically  change  modes  to  compensate  for  alterations  in 
attentional  demands  imposed  by  the  flight  environment.  An  adaptive  system  of 
this  type  would  employ  computer  logic  to  modify  or  selectively  inhibit 
components  of  the  alert  message  for  a  given  flight  segment.  For  example,  the 
voice  component  of  an  alert  message  might  be  inhibited  during  phases  of  flight 
such  as  final  approach  where  high  levels  of  auditory  workload  and  frequent 
verbal  communications  are  anticipated.  The  implementation  of  such  a  concept 
would  provide  the  system  designer  with  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  attempting 
to  maximize  the  attention-getting  value  of  the  alert  message  while  minimizing 
disruptive  effects  on  other  essential  flight  crew  tasks.  Such  a 
phase-adaptive  alerting  system  may  also  provide  a  mechanism  for  reducing 
overall  rlight  crew  workload  under  emergency  or  abnormal  conditions. 


6.4  SUBJECTIVE  EVALUATION  •  TEST  5 


6.4.1  VISUAL  EVALUATION 

Pilot  opinions  on  the  alternative  concepts  for  handling  situations  when  there 
were  more  messages  than  could  be  displayed  (system  overflow)  was  quite  mixed. 
The  ability  to  see  all  the  alert  messages  (rolling  them  up  and  down)  was 
preferred  over  the  concept  In  which  the  caution  and  advisories  revert  to  a 
system  designation.  This  Is  understandable  due  to  the  increased  amount  of 
Information  available.  The  data  Indicate  that  moving  the  alerts  one  at  a  time 
is  cumbersome  and  increases  workload  possibly  at  a  time  when  the  pilot  is 
already  under  a  workload  strain,  (e.g.,  during  multiple  failures  or  major 
system  failure).  It  is  recommended  that  the  system  interaction  be  done  using 
paging  of  the  messages.  The  data  also  indicate  the  need  for  some  indication 
when  the  system  has  overflowed. 

The  pilots  expressed  a  significant  preference  for  a  format  which  grouped  the 
alerts  into  unique  and  easily  distinguishable  categories.  For  test  5  the 
uniqueness  was  created  by  color  coding  the  alerts  by  urgency  level: 
red/warning,  amber/caution  and  blue/advisory.  The  alternative  to  this  code 
was  to  use  color  to  separate  the  two  highest  level  alerts  (red/warning  and 
amber/caution)  and  to  use  position  (a  one  space  indent)  to  distinguish  between 
the  cautions  and  advisories.  The  pilots  felt  the  code  should  be  consistent 
and  the  categories  should  be  unique.  They  consistently  rated  the  unique 
advisories  (blue)  higher  than  the  position-coded  advisories.  From  these 
findings  it  is  concluded  that  unique  categories  should  be  a  system  design 
recommendation. 

6.4.2  AUDITORY  EVALUATION 


All  of  the  twelve  tones  presented  were  recognized  or  at  least  Identified  as 
having  some  specific  meaning  to  a  portion  of  the  pilots.  A  pilot's  past 
experience  plays  an  extremely  Important  role  In  his  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  sound.  If  the  new  system  uses  sounds  for  the  master  aural  alerts 
that  nave  been  used  previously,  the  potential  exists  for  a  pilot  under  stress 
to  misinterpret  an  aural  alert.  Therefore,  the  sounds  selected  for  the  master 


alerts  In  the  candidate  concept  systems  for  the  Phase  III  effort  will  not  be 
sounds  that  have  been  used  previously  In  a  transport  aircraft. 

Selection  of  the  sounds  to  be  used  In  the  candidate  systems  was  based  In  a 
large  part  on  the  data  obtained  In  test  5.  The  pilots  categorized  each  tone 
with  respect  to  the  urgency  they  felt  the  sound  elicited.  They  felt  that 
wavering.  Intermittent  sounds  had  the  highest  urgency  value,  while  steady 
Insistent  sounds  Indicated  Intermediate  urgency  and  single  stroke  sounds  the 
lowest.  These  results  Indicate  the  sound  characteristics  that  should  be  used 
for  each  of  the  master  aural  alerts.  Taking  advantage  of  the  pilots' 
preconceived  notions  as  to  how  alerts  should  sound  could  reduce  the  potential 
for  confusion. 


7.0  CANOIDATE  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 


The  final  step  of  Phase  I  was  the  development  of  candidate  crew  averting 
system  concepts;  these  were  defined  as  &  specific  set  of  system 
characteristics  Milch  met  the  objectives  of  a  advanced  crew  alerting  system. 

In  order  to  perform  this  task  It  was  necessary  to  review  the  crew  alerting 
data  base  and  utilize  the  relevent  Information.  The  program  ground  rules  and 
system  assumptions  (Section  2)  provided  a  solid  foundation.  The  literature 
(Section  3),  test  results  (Section  5),  and  pilot's  subjective  input  (Section 
5),  were  used  to  Identify  the  actual  system  characteristics. 

The  candidate  systems,  will  be  evaluated  in  Phase  III  of  the  program.  The 
candidate  systems  will  be  implemented  in  simulation  hardware  and  validated  by 
comparing  them  to  a  conventional  crew  alerting  system.  Therefore,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  define  a  baseline  conventional  crew  alerting  system  to  be  used  in 
these  comparisons. 

In  the  process  of  identifying  the  characteristics  of  the  candidate  system  a 
number  of  questions  arose  affecting  implementations.  These  questions  will  be 
answered  before  system  validation  so  that  the  data  can  be  utilized  during 
testing.  It  was  also  recognized  that  same  aircraft  conditions  or  situation 
may  require  that  a  crew  action  be  taken  in  an  extremely  short  period  of  time. 
These  alerts  were  defined  as  "time  critical"  warnings  and  a  need  was 
identified  to  determine  appropriate  presentation  media  and  format  for  this 
type  of  alert. 

7.1  ALERTING  SYSTEM  DESIGN  OBJECTIVES 

A  number  of  system  design  objectives  were  used  in  identifying  the  system 
components,  design  characteristics  and  display  logic.  A  major  objective  was 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  alerting  process  as  opposed  to  conventional 
systems  which  require  the  pilot  to  search  out  information  located  in  numerous 
places  throughout  the  flight  deck.  The  alerting  system  should  minimize  the 
time  for  the  flight  crew  to  detect,  assess  and  respond  to  alerts.  It  should 
reduce  demands  on  crew  information  processing  and  memorization  capabilities. 

A  quiet  dark  cockpit  should  be  maintained  when  all  systems  are  operating 


normally.  Distracting  effects  of  other  flight  crew  tasks  such  as  aircraft 
control  or  ATC  communications  should  be  minimized.  The  system  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  growth  without  necessitating  additional  discrete 
annunciations.  A  final  objective  Is  to  provide  a  system  which  can  become  a 
standard  not  only  across  airframe  manufacturers  but  also  across  aircraft  types 
and  commercial  operators. 

72  CANDIDATE  ALERTING  SYSTEM  CONCEPTS 

The  major  objectives  of  Phase  I  of  this  program  were  to  identify  the  primary 
components  of  alerting  systems,  obtain  data  for  developing  advanced  alerting 
system  concepts,  and  to  define  alerting  system  categories. 

Four  primary  components  were  identified: 

•  Master  visual  attenson(s) 

•  Master  aural  attenson(s) 

•  Visual  information  display 
t  Voice  information  system 

The  data  collected  during  Phase  I  was  used  to  identify  elements  for  each  of 
those  components  to  facilitate  crew  detection  and  response  to  alerts  in  an  all 
electronic  cockpit;  these  elements  were  then  combined  to  derive  two 
alternative  system  concepts.  These  concepts  were  then  developed  to  cover  all 
of  the  alerting  requirements  for  a  four  level  alerting  system,  (warning, 
caution,  advisory  and  information).  Table  7.2-1  defines  these  levels  and 
illustrates  the  alerting  system  elements  required  to  mechanize  them. 

Two  alternative  system  concepts  were  identified.  The  first  concept  was 
defined  by  identifying  all  of  the  elements  of  the  four  components  and  then 
selecting  characteristics  best  suited  for  advanced  cockpits.  In  several 
instances  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  perform  small  side  studies  to  resolve 
questions  which  arose  in  developing  the  concepts.  The  second  concept  was 
developed  because  insufficient  data  was  available  for  deciding  between 
component  characteristics,  and  because  system  operation  would  be  affected 
dramatically  due  to  the  option  selected. 


Table  7.2- 1.  Guidelines  for  Standardizing  Alerting  Functions  and  Methods 


Alert  system  characteristics 


Centrally 
located 
alphanumeric 
readout  (red! 


Attention- 
getting  tone 
plu*  voice  * 


Condition 

Criteria 

Warning 

Emergency  operational  or  aircraft 
system  conditions  that  require 
immediate  corrective  or  compensatory 
crew  action 

Caution 

Abnormal  operational  or  aircraft 
system  condition;  that  require 
immediate  crew  awareness  and  require 

prompt  corrective  or  compensatory 
crew  action 

Advisory 

Operational  or  aircraft  system  condi¬ 
tions  that  require  crew  awareness  and 
may  require  crew  action 

Information 

Operational  or  aircraft  system 
conditions  that  require  cockpit 
indications,  but  not  necessarily  as 
part  of  the  integrated  warning 
system 

The  two  candidate  system  concepts  differed  only  In  the  treatment  of  the  voice 
Information  system.  The  components  of  these  alternate  concepts  and  the  side 
studies  reoulred  to  resolve  component  selections  are  described  In  the 
following  paragraphs. 

7 .2  1  MASTER  VISUAL  ATTENSON 

The  elements  of  the  master  visual  attenson  for  the  two  alternative  concepts  (A 
&  B)  are  shown  In  Taole  7. 2. 1-1.  Since  the  two  highest  urgency  levels 
(warnings  and  cautions)  require  Immediate  crew  awareness,  master  visual 
attensons  located  within  15°  of  the  pilot's  centerline  of  vision  are  required. 
The  function  of  these  attensons  Is  to  “alert"  the  crew  of  the  occurrence  to  a 
high  priority  event,  and  to  guide  crew  action  by  Indicating  the  level  of  the 
alert,  (warning  or  caution).  Oue  to  the  distracting  effects  of  flashing 
lights  In  a  cockpit,  and  since  the  attensons  are  located  within  the  pilot's 
primary  field  of  view,  steady-state  attensons  were  selected.  The  attensons 
will  be  10%  brighter  than  surrounding  lights,  and  will  vary  between  15  to  150 
ft.  L.,  depending  upon  ambient  light  conditions. 

The  attensons  will  subtend  1°  of  visual  angle  and  will  illuminate  red  for 
warnings,  and  yellow  for  cautions.  They  will  be  cancellable  manually  or  will 
clear  automatically  when  faults  are  corrected. 

Two  separate  side  studies  will  be  conducted  in  Phase  III  to  optimize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  master  visual  attensons.  The  first  study  will  evaluate 
the  Impact  of  Including  a  master  advisory  attenson  on  crew  detection, 
response,  and  error  rates.  If  It  Is  found  that  a  master  advisory  attenson  is 
required,  it  will  be  determined  whether  it  has  to  be  located  within  the 
pilot's  15°  field  of  vision,  or  if  it  can  be  incorporated  on  the  central 
information  display,  which  Is  within  the  pilot's  30°  field  of  vision. 

The  second  study  will  evaluate  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
combined  master  warning  and  caution  attenson  versus  separate  attensons.  The 
combined  attenson  consists  of  a  split  legend  switch-indicator  that  is  labeled 
warning  on  top,  and  caution  on  the  bottom.  When  a  warning  occurs,  the  top 
half  of  the  switch-indicator  Illuminates  red;  when  both  a  warning  and  a 


Table  7.2.  hi.  Visual  Master  A ttenson 


Variable 

Concept  A 

Concept  B 

Number 

Two 

• 

Location 

Near  Ifrdeg  cones 

• 

Flash 

No 

• 

Bnghtnes* 

ISto  160  ft  L 

• 

Site 

Ideg 

• 

Cancellation  logic 

Manual  and  automatic 

• 

Duty  cycle 

N/A 

• 

Color 

Red,  yellow 

• 

Table  7.2.2 - 1.  Aural  Master  Attenson 


Variable 

Concept  A 

Concept  B 

Number 

Three 

• 

Signal-to-noise  ratio 

5  to  10  dB 

• 

Cancellation 

Manual  and  automatic 

• 

Stereo  type  alerts 

No 

• 

Duty  cycle 

N/A 

* 

Spectral  character 

In  guidelines 

• 

Location 

90  deg 

• 

Masking 

Controlled  via  design 

• 

'Variable  it  identical  for  both  concepts. 
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caution  occur,  both  halves  of  the  attenson  Illuminate.  Mamlrgs,  cautions,  or 
both,  can  be  cancelled  by  the  pilot  by  depressing  this  one  switch- Indicator. 
With  separate  attensons,  two  switch- Indicators  are  used,  one  for  warnings  and 
the  other  for  cautions.  The  only  difference  occurs  when  simultaneous  warning 
and  caution  alerts  are  activated.  With  the  combined  master,  only  a  single 
button  depression  Is  required  to  extinguish  the  alerts;  with  the  separate 
attensons  two  button  depressions  are  required.  The  results  of  these  studies 
will  be  Incorporated  Into  both  concepts  for  testing  In  Phase  III. 

722  MASTER  AURAL  ATTENSON(S) 

Table  7. 2. 2-1  shows  the  variables  associated  with  the  master  aural  attenson 
for  concepts  A  and  B.  Three  aural  masters  (warning,  caution  and  advisory) 
were  Included  in  the  concepts  to  supplement  the  master  visual  attensons  In 
alerting  the  crew  and  to  provide  Information  to  direct  crew  responses.  To  be 
easily  detectable,  but  not  so  loud  as  to  startle  the  crew,  the  aurals  were 
selected  to  be  5  to  10  db  above  the  cockpit's  ambient  noise;  the  intensity  of 
the  aural  alerts  will  be  adjusted  automatically  as  the  ambient  noise  level  of 
the  cockpit  changes.  The  aural  alerts  are  cancelled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
visual  attensons  (i.e.,  depressing  the  master  visual  attenson  switch  light 
cancels  both  the  visual  and  aural  signals);  both  are  automatically  cancelled 
when  the  problem  has  been  resolved. 

To  avoid  possible  confusion  of  the  aural  attensons  with  the  aural  alerts 
existing  In  today's  cockpits  data  obtained  in  Phase  I  will  be  used  to  select 
unique  tones  for  each  priority  level.  The  warning  tone  will  be  intermittent 
or  wavering,  and  will  contain  both  high  and  low  frequency  components.  The 
caution  alert  will  be  constant  and  midrange  in  frequency.  The  advisory  tone 
will  be  a  single-stroke,  low  frequency  tone.  To  maximize  perceived  loudness 
and  to  enhance  signal  detectability,  midfrequency  tones  (2000  to  4000  Hz)  in 
combination  with  widely  spaced  frequency  tones  between  250  and  4000  Hz  will  be 
used. 

To  enhance  detectability,  loudspeakers  for  the  aural  alerts  will  be  separated 
90°  from  other  loudspeakers  In  the  cockpit  and  the  spectral  characteristics  of 
the  aural  alerts  will  be  designed  to  minimize  ambient  noise  masking  effects. 


A  side  study  will  be  perforated  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  a  waster  aural 
attensor  for  advisories ;  the  potential  gain  in  crew  detection  and  response 
will  be  conpared  against  the  possible  distracting  effects  of  a  third  waster 
tone.  Again,  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  incorporated  into  the  two 
alternative  concepts. 

7.2.3  VISUAL  INFORMATION  DISPLAY 

The  elements  of  the  visual  Information  display  and  the  selected  values/options 
for  both  concepts  are  shown  In  Table  7. 2. 3-1  A  central  display  located  on  the 
pilot's  main  instrument  panel  will  be  used  to  present  alphanumeric  Information 
that  will  specify  the  nature  of  the  alert  (e.g.,  YAW  3AKPER  FAIL).  The 
display  will  be  multicolor;  warnings  will  be  red.  cautions  yellow,  and 
advisories  blue.  The  display  will  be  formatted  by  category  and  chronology, 
warnings  will  appear  on  the  top  of  the  display,  cautions  below  warnings, 
advisories  below  cautions;  the  most  recent  alert  will  appear  at  the  top  of  the 
alert  category  with  the  previous  alerts  waterfall -ng  down. 

The  display  will  have  the  capability  of  presenting  twelve  alerts.  If  more 
than  twelve  alerts  are  active  (i.e.,  not  stored)  the  oldest  and  lowest 
priority  alerts  (e.g.,  advisory)  will  be  removed  from  the  display,  and  stored 
automatically  on  a  second  alert  "page".  An  overflow  indicator  on  or  adjacent 
to  the  central  display  will  lllurinate,  and  the  alerts  on  the  second  page  will 
be  manually  selectable  by  depressing  a  page  switch.  Only  two  current  alert 
pages  will  be  provided.  The  pilot  will  have  the  capability  to  store  any 
caution  or  advisory  alert  that  he  cannot  resolve  at  the  time.  Warnings  will 
not  be  removable  from  the  display  except  when  they  have  been  resolved.  A 
cursor  control  will  be  provided  to  store  alerts  selectively,  and  a  recall 
button  will  be  provided  to  re-display  stored  alerts. 

To  optimize  readability,  the  brightness  of  the  information  display  will  be  set 
between  15  and  150  ft  L  depending  upon  the  ambient  light  level  in  tne 
simulation  facility.  The  alphanumeric  characters  will  subtend  14  arc-minutes 
of  visual  angle;  character  spacing  will  be  7  arc-minutes. 


Table  7. 2.4-1.  Verbal  Alerts 


Variable 

Concept  A 

Concept  • 

Type 

Warnings 

Warnings  and  caution  elective 

Format 

Phrase 

• 

Model  (M/F) 

Female 

• 

Inflection 

Monotone 

• 

Masking 

Controlled  by  design 

• 

Repetition 

Yes 

• 

Cancellation 

Manual 

Manual  switch 

Content 

Status 

• 

Signal-to-noise  ratio 

5  to  10  dB 

• 

Multiple  alerts 

In  sequence  with 
repetition 

No 

Store-recall 

No 

Yes 

Spectral  character 

Guidelines 

• 

Location 

90  deg 

• 

“Variable  is  identical  for  both  concepts. 
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Special  symbols  and  characters  will  be  used  to  aid  the  crew  in  detecting  and 
responding  to  alerts.  A  flashing  box  around  the  alert  message  Itself  el  11  be 
used  to  indicate  newly  displayed  alerts,  and  a  cue  will  be  provided  to 
indicate  that  more  than  twelve  alerts  are  active  and  an  overflow  situation 
exists. 

The  content  of  the  alphameric  messages  will  be  short  phrases,  with  the 
location  of  the  system  presented  first,  the  name  of  the  system  second,  and  the 
condition  third  (e.g..  LEFT  PACK  FAR  OR  RIGHT  BRAKE  HOT). 

A  side  study  will  be  performed  to  Identify  additional  Interactive  functions 
(e.g.,  menu  selection,  checklist  procedures)  that  should  be  added  to  the 
central  display  to  facilitate  crew  performance.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  Incorporated  into  the  system  concepts  for  test  and  evaluation  during 
later  Phase  III  testing. 

7.2.4  VOICE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Table  7. 2. 4-1  presents  the  variables  and  selected  options  for  the  voice 
information  system  for  concepts  A  and  B.  The  major  differences  between 
concepts  A  and  B  are: 

•  alert  levels  annunciated 

•  manner  in  which  alerts  are  presented 

•  procedure  for  repeating  alerts 

•  capability  of  storing/recalling  alerts 

For  concept  A,  warnings  only  are  annunciated  verbally;  the  warnings  are 
verbalized  automatically,  and  repeat  until  the  crew  cancels  them  manually  or 
until  the  problem  is  resolved.  In  concept  B,  both  warnings  and  cautions  can 
be  verbally  annunciated  at  pilot  option.  The  attenson  signals  the  onset  of  an 
alert;  the  pilot  then  decides  whether  to  read  the  message  on  the  information 
display,  or  to  actuate  a  switch  for  the  verbalized  message. 

The  remaining  differences  between  the  two  concepts  are  concept  B's  capability 
to  recall  the  latest  alert,  and  its  procedure  for  handling  multiple  alerts 


(verb*  1  alerts  cannot  be  stored  or  recalled  In  concept  A).  In  concept  B  the 
pilot  con  recall  the  latest  alert  by  depressing  the  switch*  However,  since 
only  one  alert  Is  stored  In  concept  b,  no  provision  exists  for  recalling 
multiple  alerts;  multiple  alerts  are  verbalized  In  seouence  and  repeat  until 
cancelled.  All  of  the  other  verbal  alert  variables  for  concepts  A  and  B  are 
identical . 

Verbal  messages  will  be  presented  In  short  phrases;  message  syntax  will  be 
Identical  to  that  used  on  the  Information  display.  A  monotone  female  voice 
model  will  be  used  to  present  the  messages,  and  the  content  of  the  messages 
will  be  advisory/status  rather  than  command.  The  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  the 
verbal  message  will  be  5  to  10  db  above  ambient  cockpit  noise;  spectral 
characteristics  will  be  maximized  to  enhance  message  detectability.  The 
loudspeakers  for  the  verbal  messages  will  be  the  same  as  those  used  for  the 
master  aural  alerts,  and  will  be  located  90°  away  from  other  loudspeakers  in 
the  cockpit. 

Two  voice  information  system  side  studies  will  be  conducted.  In  the  first 
study,  the  relative  effectiveness  of  tone  versus  voice  attensons  will  be 
evaluated.  For  this  study  the  tones  selected  for  warnings,  cautions  and 
advisories  will  be  compared  to  the  voice  attensons  “WARNING",  “CAUTION",  and 
"ADVISORY"  to  determine  which  results  In  faster  detection  and  response  times 
and  lower  error  rates.  The  second  study  will  determine  whether  the  voice 
information  system  should  verbalize  all  current  alerts,  or  just  say  "MULTIPLE 
ALERTS"  and  direct  the  pilot  to  the  central  information  display.  Again,  the 
results  of  these  studies  will  be  incorporated  into  both  concepts  for  further 
testing  in  Phase  III. 

7.3  BASELINE  ALERTING  SYSTEM 


To  prepare  for  the  validation  effort  in  Phase  III  it  was  necessary  to  define  a 
conventional  alerting  system  which  would  be  used  as  a  benchmark  to  evaluate 
the  candidate  systems.  This  baseline  system  is  not  meant  to  represent  any 
specific  aircraft  but  rather  was  designed  using  the  most  camion  features 
existing  in  the  U.S.  built  transport  aircraft  currently  in  service.  The 
objective  was  to  design  a  representative  system  to  provide  realistic  data  on 
conventional  alerting  concepts. 


This  approach  resulted  In  «  system  which  has  a  master  visual  attenson 
switch* Indicator  mounted  In  the  glareshleld.  The  top  half  will  Illuminate  red 
with  the  legend  "MANNING"  for  warning  the  bottcm  half  lighting  amber  with  the 
legend  "CAUTION* .  The  system  will  also  have  a  centralized  annunciator  panel 
will  contain  fixed  legend  lights  to  Indicate  the  system  which  has  a 
fau i i .  These  lights  will  be  color  coded  In  accordance  to  their  level  of 
urgency.  Pressing  the  master  visual  attenson  will  cancel  any  of  these  lights 
that  are  Illuminated.  There  will  also  be  a  cancel /recall  function  on  the 
annunciator  panel  for  those  alerts  which  can  be  cancelled.  The  system  will 
also  have  annunciator  lights  distributed  over  the  front  panel  for  such  things 
as  fire,  auto-pilot  disconnect,  altitude  alert,  gear  problems,  configuration 
etc. 

Dedicated  aural  tones  will  be  used  as  they  are  in  todays  aircraft.  The  only 
voice  messages  that  will  be  used  will  be  from  the  Ground  Proximity  Warning 
System.  The  aural  alerts  that  are  cancellable  will  be  cancelled  by  dedicated 
switches.  A  summary  of  the  baseline  system  can  be  seen  In  Table  7.3-1. 

7.4  TIME  CRITICAL  ALERTS 

One  area  that  must  be  treated  in  developing  guidelines  for  an  advance  alerting 
system  is  that  of  extremely  time  critical  warnings.  The  candidate  alerting 
systems  described  In  the  previous  section  may  not  be  able  to  provide  quick 
enough  response  times  for  some  situations  which  require  Immediate  and  accurate 
response.  They  are  a  very  special  set  of  operational  or  systems  conditions 
requiring  Irrmediate  attention,  (e.g.,  ground  prox,  collision  avoidance, 
windshear,  etc.).  They  are  defined  as  requiring  unconditionally  immediate 
corrective  or  compensatory  action  by  the  crew.  The  alerting  system  must 
therefore  be  able  to  accommodate  this  type  of  alert.  However,  implied  in  this 
definition  is  a  high  pilot  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  alert.  To  assure 
this  confidence,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  system  component 
reliability  is  high  and  the  frequency  of  false  alarms  Is  very  low.  For  this 
assumption  to  be  met,  the  system  designer  will  have  to  Impose  stringent 
requirements  for  those  alerts  that  require  the  time-critical  designation. 
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Table  7.3-1.  Baseline  Configuration 


Yes/no 

Location 

Color/tone 

Rath 

Master  warning 

Yes 

Glenshield 

Red/no 

No 

Single  master 

Split  legend 

Matter  caution 

Yes 

Glareshield 

Amber 

No 

Central  display 

Fixed  legend 

Yes 

Central  panel 

Red,  amber, 
blue 

Yes— without 
master 

Alphanumeric 

Yes 

Red,  amber, 
blue 

No— with 
master 

Monchrome 

No 

Distributed  annunciators 

Yes 

N/A 

_ 

Red,  amber, 
blue 

No 

Additional  features: 


Dedicated  tones: 

Electronic/mechanical  mix;  alsc  include  SELCAL,  CREW  CAL  L; 
cancellable,  dedicated  cancel  switches 

Voice  message: 

GROUND  PROX,  cockpit  speaker  environment 

hj^ibits: 

No 

i 

Cancel/recall: 

Yes;  can  cancel  masters  and  central  display,  cannot  cancel  distributed 
annunciators 
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It  Is  anticipated  that  with  advancements  in  sensor  technology  the  possible 
number  of  time-critical  alerts  will  increase.  With  the  addition  of 
appropriate  sensors  it  may  be  possible  to  include  such  tilings  as  collision 
avoidance,  windshear  alerts,  and  flight  guidance  after  a  major  failure  or 
catastrophic  flight  situation.  With  this  kind  of  alert  evolving,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  systems  approach  to  crew  alerting  must  have  provisions  to 
accomodate  them 

The  questions  that  were  pcsed  concerning  time  critical  alerts  were  as  follows: 

1.  Does  the  time-critical  alert  require  a  separate  display?  If  so,  where 
should  it  be  located? 

2.  Is  graphic  presentation  of  the  data  more  efficient  than  alphanumeric 
presentation?  Is  a  combination  of  graphic  and  alphanumeric  data  an 
appropriate  presentation  format? 

3.  Should  voice  be  used  with  the  visual  presentation? 

4.  Should  the  alert  provide  only  situational  information  or  should  it  provide 
guidance  in  making  the  appropriate  response? 

These  questions  will  be  treated  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  Phase  III 
testing. 

7.5  FLIGHT  ENGINEER'S  ALERTING  SYSTEM 

Another  area  that  will  be  treated  in  the  Phase  III  tests  will  be  the 
validation  of  the  alerting  system  concept  with  respect  to  the  Flight  Engineer. 
When  the  the  crew  alerting  system  must  also  a--'^nmodate  the  additional 
crewmember 1  $  ■functions. 

The  flight  engineer  will  be  provided  with  an  information  display  comparable  to 
the  one  on  the  main  instrument  panel  and  will  permit  alerting  information  to 
be  located  In  a  single  location.  The  display  will  be  programmable  and  repeat 
the  messages  that,  appear  on  the  plot’s  display;  it  will  alto  have  controls  to 
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enable  the  flight  engineer  to  interact  with  the  system.  These  controls  will 
include:  Mne  select  keys  so  that  any  line  or  message  on  the  display  can  be 
designated;  store  and  recall  switches  permitting  the  display  to  be  cleared 
with  the  ability  to  recall  the  alert  messages;  a  checklist  switch  which,  when 
used  In  conjunction  with  line  selection  will  allow  procedural/checklist 
information  to  be  presented  for  the  selected  fault;  a  page  key  and  rocker 
switch  which  permit  the  user  to  review  more  than  one  page  of  procedural 
information  or  messages  (see  figure  7.5-1).  This  presentation  concept  will  be 
compared  with  a  conventional  flight  engineer's  station  in  Phase  III  of  the 
program . 

7.6  FOLLOW  ON  VERIFICATION  AND  EVALUATIONS 

Phase  III  of  the  program  will  have  as  its  objectives: 

The  resolution  of  the  questions  generated  during  the  definition  of  the 
candidate  systems; 

Validation  of  the  candidate  systems,  including  the  flight  engineers  station; 

Identification  of  the  presentation  media  for  time-critical  alerts; 

Development  of  system  design  recommendations  and  guidelines; 

Development  of  testing  procedures  for  designer  to  assure  that  his  system  will 
be  compatible  with  the  flight  deck  environment  for  ail  phases  of  flights. 

Phase  III  wil '  implement  the  candidate  concepts  in  simulator  hardware, 
validate  them,  and  equate  the  effects  of  time-critical  alerts  and  the  flight 
engineer's  station.  The  part  task  tests  Identified  in  Phase  I  will  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  construction  of  the  simulator  hardware  so  that 
this  data  can  be  included  in  the  final  system  simulation. 

System  validation  will  treat  the  two  pilot’s  candidate  system  concepts  ano  the 
second  officer  candidate  system.  These  evaluations  will  compare  the  advanced 
alerting  concepts  with  a  representative  conventional  system  (see  figure 
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7.6-1).  The  advanced  concepts  will  be  validated  as  viable  alternatives  If 
crew  performance  with  these  systems  Is  eoual  to  or  tetter  than  their 
performance  on  the  baseline  system. 

li,?  tests  using  the  time-critical  alerts  will  be  designed  to  answer  the 
questions  Identified  In  section  7.4. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TEST  FACILITIES  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 
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A.1  THE  BOEING  COMPANY  TEST  SIMULATOR  LABORATORY 

The  laboratory  includes  special  sound,  lighting,  light  control  measure, 
projection  screens,  a  control  rncm  and  electronics,  and  is  located  in  the 
Renton  (Washington)  Simulation  Center,  Bldg.  10-65.  A  layout,  is  shown  in 
figure  A. 1-1. 


Lighting  -  Both  red  and  white  area  lighting  is  installed  in  the  lab.  and  is 
capable  of  providing  discrete  area  lighting  control  of  levels  up  to  100  f  1 ; 
for  brighter  test  conditions,  banks  of  manually-positioned-  high-brightness 
lights  providing  up  to  10,000  fl  are  also  available. 

Test  in  Progress  Signs  -  are  positioned  at  all  entry  doors  to  prevent  test 
interruption. 

Light  Exclusion  and  Control  -  All  access  doors,  windows  and  ceilings  are 
finished  and  weatherstripped  to  prevent  light  leakage. 

Painting  -  The  entire  room  is  painted  with  DePolo  blue  which  gives  a  pleasing 
appearance  when  illuminated  but  turns  black  at  reduced  light  levels. 

Electric  Power  -  115  volt,  15  amp,  60  Hz  power  is  provided  to  15  locations  in 
t.he  area;  115  volt,  15  amp,  400  Hz,  3  phase  power  is  also  available. 

Projection  Screens  are  flat-  There  are  three  17'  x  20'  projection  screens 
located  17  feet  frcm  the  ';ast  subject's  eyes  and  perpendicular  to  his  line  of 
sight . 

Air  Conditioning  -  Special  airconditioning  is  used  to  cool  the  large 
quantities  of  electronics  and  projectors  used  in  this  area. 
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Figure  A.  1- 1.  Crew  Systems  Flight  Deck  Lab 
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Control  Root  -  The  control  room  houses  the  majority  of  the  supporting 
electronic  systems  and  has  been  configured  to  best,  allow  the  test  conductor  to 
monitor  and  control  the  test  with  direct  vision  or  by  closed  circuit  TV* 

The  key  elements  of  the  facility  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

A.1.1  DEVELOPMENTAL  "D"  CAB 

The  Developmental  Cab  is  unique  in  that  it  has  been  designed  to  accommodate 
either  new  airplane  development  or  crew  systems  flight  deck  research.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  the  cab  is  fitted  with  standard  aircraft  instruments,  a  number 
of  alphanumeric  displays,  a  side  arm  controller  (on  the  right)  and 
wheel /column  control  (on  the  left),  a  throttle  mechanism,  clock  display,  two 
keyboards  communication  headsets  and  cockpit  speakers/microphones.  These 
units  are  wired  to  the  Switch  Monitor  and  Light  Driver  (SMOLD),  Digital  to 
Analog  and  Synchro  Converter,  PDP  11  computer,  or  directly  to  the  Master 
Control  Panel  (Figure  A. 1.1-1 .) . 

A.1.2  MASTER  CONTROL  CONSOLE 

This  console  contains  the  master  control  panel  by  which  the  experimenter 
monitors  and  controls  the  test  and  interfaces  with  the  following  systems: 
stereo,  cab  instrumentation  computer  (PDP11)  and  the  projection  system. 

Contained  within  this  unit  are  two  F8  microprocessors,  one  dedicated  to  the 
cab's  alphanumeric  displays,  the  second  controlling  the  stereo  system.  Also 
contained  are  interfacing  circuits  between  the  stereo,  cab.  data  bus,  PDP11 
and  the  SMOLD  (Figures  A. 1.2-1,  -2,  3). 

A. 1.3  PDP11/10  MINI  COMPUTER 

The  PDP11  computer  is  used  to  control  the  test  and  to  provide  all  of  the  logic 
to  drive  the  instrumentation;  stored  within  its  memory  is  the  test  scenario. 
Its  main  feature  is  a  16-bit  parallel  central  processor  unit  (CPU)  which 
performs  all  arithmetic  and  logical  operations  reauired  in  the  system. 
Peripherals  include  a  magnetic  tape  memory,  high  speed  line  printer,  card 
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SMOID CARDS 


reader,  high  speed  paper  tape  reader  and  punch,  and  a  terminal  alphanuneric 
display  and  keyboard. 

A.  1.4  VISUAL  SYSTEM 

A  visual  system  comprised  of  three  independent  projection  systems  provides 
out-the-wlndow  visual  tasks  for  the  test  subject.  The  left  and  right  systems 
consist  of  two  35  mm  Kodak  slide  projectors.  The  center  projection  system  can 
be  supported  by  either  a  16  mm  time  and  motion  projector  or  a  third  slide 
projector.  All  systems  can  be  controlled  by  the  test  conductor  or  by  the 
PDP11  computer. 

A.  1.5  MAGNETIC  TAPE  RECORDING  SYSTEM 

A  seven  track  magnetic  tape  recorder  is  used  to  record  test  milestones,  time 
references,  time  lines  of  simulator  state,  crew  performance,  physiological 
data  and  other  related  equipment  operations;  provisions  also  exist  to  support 
oculcmeter  instrumentation. 

A.1.6  AUDIO/STEREO  SOUND  SYSTEM 

This  unit  housing  three  independent  sound  systems  independently  recording 
First  Officer/test  conductor  conversations,  car  be  controlled  from  the  Master 
Control  Console  or  by  the  PDP  11. 

Sound  system  number  one  has  aero  noise  and  engire  noise  recorded  on  separate 
tracks  and  is  comprised  of  the  following  components:  Revox  stereo  tape  deck, 
eoualizer,  300  watt  amplifier  and  four  large  speakers. 

Sound  system  number  2  has  its  own  Revox  stereo  tape  deck  with  separate 
recordings  of  voice/aural  warnings  and  ATC/weather  information;  it  utilizes  a 
120  watt  amplifier  to  drive  six  speakers  located  at  different  places  within 
the  cab. 

Communications  within  the  lab  between  the  test  conductor,  the  oculometer 
operator,  the  test  subject,  and  the  speaker  in  the  control  room  area  are 
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driven  by  the  Marantz  amplifier,  channeled  through  the  Teat  to  provide  the 
appropriate  gain,  and  recorded  on  a  Sony  TC  138  cassette  voice  recorder 

(Figure  A. 1.6-1). 

A.1.7  TV  TEST  MONITORING  SYSTEM 

The  TV  monitoring  system  used  to  monitor  the  test  subject (s)  in  the  cab, 
consists  of  four  CONRAC  vidicon  cameras,  camera  controls  and  a  1"  video  tape 
recorder.  One  camera  is  used  for  overall  monitoring,  two  are  for  close  up 
monitoring  of  key  displays  and  controls,  and  the  fourth  is  trained  on  a 
digital  clock;  two  of  the  four  cameras  are  fixed  with  zoom  capability.  A  23" 
monitor  and  special  effects  generator  to  allow  various  combinations  of  split 
screen  monitoring  and  recording  control  are  located  in  the  control  room. 
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Figure  A.  1.6- 1.  Developmental  Cab  Aur-io  System 


A.2  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGY  ANALYSIS  CENTER  (DETAC) 


A. 2.1  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

DETAC  Is  a  technology  investigation  facility  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  studies  and  providing  hands-on  experience  for  engineers  assigned  to 
tasks  associated  with  digital  eauipment.  This  facility  was  established  to 
fulfill  a  rnouirenent  to  upgrade  the  existing  electronic  system  evaluation 
capabilities,  particularly  in  the  area  of  aircraft  digital  systems,  Inclusive 
of  flight  control  computers  and  advanced  display  concepts.  The  facility  as 
well  as  the  cockpit  fixture  are  illustrated  in  Figure  A. 2. 1-1. 

Aircraft  that  utilize  several  different  types  of  digital  computer  systems 
require  careful  study  of  software  structure,  allocation  of  hardware /software 
function,  redundancy  management,  etc.,  to  obtain  proper  reliability  and  safety 
of  flight.  The  DETAC  system  permits  engineers  to  investigate  problem  areas, 
conduct  real-time  simulations,  and  monitor  the  design  and  Integrity  of  vendor 
production  hardware. 

The  DETAC  facility  has  the  following  operational  features: 

•  Central  digital  computer  with  a  real-time  operating  system,  96K  words 
of  memory  with  memory  mapping  floating-point  hardware,  and  cache 
memory. 

•  FORTRAN  IV  software  package. 

•  Interactive  graphics  unit  with  FORTRAN  level  software  package. 

•  Three  satellite  digital  computers  with  32K  words  of  memory,  512-word 
writable  control  store,  and  floating-point  firmware  package. 

•  High  speed,  party-line  communications  link,  500K  words/sec. 

•  Cockpit  simulation  apparatus  and  displays. 
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Figure  A.2.2- 1.  DETAC  Hardware  Configuration  for  Tests  III  and  /  V  of  Aircraft  Alerting 
Systems  Standardization  Study 


The  DETAC  facility  is  used  to  support  advanced  ccnwercial  and  military  studies 
in  digital  flight  controls,  integrand  cockpit  technology,  aircraft  mutiplex 
systems,  and  advanced  military  tactical  displays.  Specific  types  of  digital 
avionics  investigations  include  system  architecture  and  stability  studies, 
digital  autopilot  evaluation  and  mechanization  studies;  higher-order  language 
applications;  hardware,  software,  firmware  tradeoffs;  display  format  studies; 
and  software  reliability  and  certifiability  studies. 

DETAC  has  five  major  elements;  Central  computer  and  peripherals,  satellite 
computer  and  peripherals.  Interactive  graphics,  general  Input/output  (I/O) 
hardware,  and  cockpit  fixtures.  There  basic  functional  elements  and 
associated  equipment  are  shown  in  Figure 

The  Sperry  Univac  V76  minicomputer  is  general  purpose  and  micro-programmable. 

A  cache  enhances  memory  access  for  faster  operation.  Three  Sperry  Univac  V76 
minicomputers  provide  computations  and  simulation  support  for  the  central 
computer.  Peripheral  support  equipment  Includes  a  Dec-writer  111  terminal, 
card  reader,  magnetic  tape,  cassette  tape.  Century  Data  CDS-114  disc,  Infotron 
Vistar/GT  alphanumeric  display  terminal,  and  Varian  Statos-31  printer/plotter. 

Interactive  computer  programs  define  wind  shears,  turbulence.  ILS 
characteristics,  aircraft  initial  conditions,  and  flight-control -system 
parameters.  Simulations  of  advanced  flight-guidance  system  utilize  the  unique 
capability  of  DETAC  to  operate  several  computers  asynchronously  in  parallel. 
Multiple  computers  simulate  redundant  avionics  systems,  while  other  computers 
simulate  the  head-up  visual  scene  cockpit  displays.  Data-reduction  programs 
plot  selected  simulation  parameters  on  a  Vector  General  display  and  the  Statos 
electrostatic  plotter. 

This  fixture  consists  of  a  wooden  mockup  of  a  three  man  wide  body  cockpit  with 
crew  seats,  control  mechanisms,  CRT  displays,  instrument  panel  and  supporting 
structure  interfaced  to  the  Varian  computers.  The  DETAC  cockpit  can  be  easily 
reconfigured  to  permit  the  study  of  advanced  cockpit  concepts.  The  instrument 
panel  consists  of  several  color  and  black-and-white  CRT's.  A  microprocessor 
provides  a  flexible  interface  between  the  cockpit  controls  and  the  satellite 
computers.  Head-up  and  external  visual  displays  are  produced  by  an  Advent 
television  projection  system. 
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A 22  FACILITY  MODIFICATIONS  FOR  AIRCRAFT  ALERTING  SYSTEM  STANDARDIZATION 
STUDY 


Several  facility  modifications  were  made  prior  to  Phase  I  testing.  Figure 
A. 2. 2-1  represents  a  schematic  diagram  of  the  hardware  configuration  that  was 
used.  An  experimenters  control  station  was  added  as  well  as  a  microprocessor 
Interface  unit  for  activation  of  warning  system  devices  In  the  cockpit.  A 
prototype  synthetic  voice  warning  system  was  Installed  along  with  audio 
equipment  for  ambient  noise  simulation  and  ATC  communications.  In  addition,  a 
6ENESC0  color  graphics  system  was  added  to  drive  the  central  caution  and 
warning  display  unit.  Figure  A, 2. 2-2  illustrates  the  specific  modifications 
made  in  the  DEVAC  cockpit.  As  can  be  seen,  a  modular  overhead  panel  was 
installed  to  accommodate  lighted  switches  to  be  used  for  simulated  fault 
identification  and  correction.  Three  sets  of  speakers  were  also  installed  as 
nart  of  the  modification  process.  The  overhead  speakers  were  provided  for  the 
transmission  of  simulated  ATC  communications.  The  side  panel  speakers  were 
used  to  introduce  alert  messages  and  the  floor  mounted  speakers  were  employed 
to  simulate  ambient  cockpit  noise.  A  number  of  instrument  panel  configuration 
changes  were  also  made.  These  modifications  are  shown  in  Figure  A. 2. 2-3. 
Master  warning  and  caution  lights  were  added  to  the  glareshield  as  well  as  a 
Central  Avr;>'  Warning  System  cancel  switch  which  functions  to  cancel  and  reset 
any  on-going  auditory  alerts.  A  control  display  unit  with  its  associated 
control  keys  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  instrument,  panel  while  a  hard 
wired  annunciavor  matrix  was  installed  in  the  Captain's  primary  field  of  view 
for  required  warnings  and  system  status  information  in  an  operational  system, 
the  annunciator  matrix  would  serve  as  a  back  up  device  to  be  used  during 
control  display  unit  failure.  It  is  presented  here  for  demonstration  purposes 
and  was  not  a  part  of  the  experimental  tests.  Figure  A. 2. 2-4  shows  the 
pilot's  position  relative  to  the  two  side  panel  speakers.  As  can  be  seen,  his 
hpad  is  positioned  between  these  two  speakers  while  the  ATC  speaker  is 
positioned  directly  above  his  head.  The  pilot's  eye  position  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  design  eye  reference  point.  Control  of  the  aircraft  is 
exercised  by  means  of  a  side  stick  controller  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
A. 2. 2-5.  The  overhead  response  panel  used  to  acknowledge  fault  messages  as 
well  as  the  glareshield  mounted  microphone  used  to  record  the  pilot's  verbal 
responses  are  also  visible  in  Figure  4. 2. 2-5.  The  external  visual  scene  was 
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Figure  A.2.2-4.  Pitot  Position  Relative  to  Side-Mounted  Speakers 


Figure  A.  2. 2-5.  Sidestick  Controller,  Overhead  Response  Panel,  and  Glareshield- 
Mounted  Microphone 
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generated  on  a  computer  graphics  terminal  and  presented  directly  in  front  of 
the  pilot  on  an  ADVENT  projection  screen  at  a  distance  of  approximately  15 
feet.  The  projection  screen  can  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  cockpit  fixture  in 
Figure  A. 2. 2-6.  Head-Up  Display  (HIJD)  symbology  was  used  by  the  pilot  for 
visual  guidance  during  simulated  approaches.  The  pilot's  task  was  to  maintain 
the  aircraft  symbol  centered  over  the  command  symbol.  The  difficulty  of  this 
two  axis  tracking  task  could  be  modified  by  introducing  various  levels  of 
turbulence.  A  representation  of  the  HUD  symbology  as  used  for  Tests  III  and 
IV  can  be  seen  in  Figure  A. 2. 2-7. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  A. 2.2-1,  control  of  the  experiments  was  maintained 
from  a  remote  location  within  the  DETAC  facility.  With  this  configuration  it 
was  possible  to  initiate  each  test  trial  and  introduce  the  appropriate  alert 
messages  without  having  to  enter  the  cockpit  fixture.  Video  taping  equipment 
was  installed  to  record  the  pilot's  movements  and  verbal  responses  for 
subsequent  analysis. 


Figure  A. 2.2  6.  Advent  Projection  Screen  in  Relation  to  Cockpit  Fixture 


Figure  A.2.2-7.  HUD  Symbology  Used  for  Tests  III  and  IV 
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APPENDIX  B 


SUBJECTIVE  TEST  INSTRUMENTS 


•  TEST  5  QUESTIONNAIRE 

•  DEBRIEFING  QUESTIONNAIRES 


Observer  No. 


Name: 


Date: 


Phone: 


Age: 


Number  of  years  flying: 


Approximate  number  of  flight  hours: 


In  the  space  below,  identify  the  types  of  aircraft  you  have  flown.  Put  a  1  above  the  aircraft  type  you  have 
flown  most  recently,  a  2  above  the  next,  and  so  on. 


(B-707) 


(B-727)  (B-737) 


(B-747)  (DC-9) 


(DC-10)  (L-1011) 


(  )  (  ) 

Other 
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Overflow  Concept  Evaluation 


Instructions:  Observer  No. - 

After  reviewing  the  candidete  concepts,  answer  the  questions  below  by  putting  a  mark  on  tha  scale  for 
each  concept. 

Please  use  the  comment  section  to  record  any  thoughts  that  you  have  about  tha  concepts,  especially  in 
those  areas  that  you  considar  of  graat  benefit  or  in  which  you  have  serious  problems.  If  you  gave  a  concept 
a  low  rating  (4  or  below),  use  the  comment  section  to  provide  suggestions  on  how  the  concept(s)  might 
be  improved. 

Candidate  concepts  to  be  evaluated: 

(D)  Messages  drop  off  bottom 

(R)  Ability  to  roll  the  messages  off  the  top  (or  bottom) 

(S)  Subsystem  indications  for  cautions  and  advisories 

Unacceptable  Excellent 

1.  How  good  was  overall  logic  of  the  overflow  concept? 

(D)  I  2  i  4  l  6  '  8  I  10 

(R)  I  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

(S)  i  2  i  4  l  6  l  8  I  10 

2.  How  well  could  you  evaluate  the  aircraft  status? 

(D)  I  2  i  4  i  6  i  8  '  10 

(R)  I  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  l  10 

(S)  !  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  '  10 

3.  How  good  is  the  level  of  detail  in  the  messages? 

(D)  I  2  I  4  l  6  I  8  I  10 

(R)  I  2  '  4  l  6  '  8  I  10 

(S)  l  2  '  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

4.  How  well  does  concept  avoid  confusion  about  priority  level, 
alert  position,  number  of  alerts,  and  overall  status? 

(D)  i  2  I  a  I  6  I  8  I  10 

(R)  I  2  I  4  l  6  I  8  I  10 

(S)  I  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  l  10 

5.  How  do  you  rate  the  concept  in  decreasing  probability  of  error? 

(D)  i  2  l  4  I  6  l  8  '  10 

(R)  I  2  l  4  i  6  l  8  l  10 

(S)  I  2  l  4  l  6  i  8  i  10 
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6. 


Overall,  how  easy  is  the  concept  to  use  and  understand? 

(D)  >21  4  I  61  81  10 

CR>  >21416181  10 

(S)  I  2  l  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

7.  How  well  does  concept  aid  in  speed  of  detecting  the  most  recent  alert  for  the  first  time? 

CD)  12  1  4  1  6  1  8  1  10 

<R>  I  2  l  4  I  6  I  81  10 

<S)  I  2  I  4  I  6  1  8  1  10 

8.  How  well  can  you  identify  the  chronological  order  of  alerts? 

CD)  l  2  >  4  I  61  81  10 

(R)  I  2  1  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

<S)  I  2  I  4  I  61  81  10 

9.  How  well  does  concept  handle  the  possibility  of  losing  track  of  an  alert? 

(O)  I  2  I  4  I  61  8>  10 

CR>  I  2  I  4  I  61  81  10 

(S)  I  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  1  10 


Comments: 


Color  Concept  Evaluation 


Instruction*: 

Use  the  letters  (A)  for  ember  end  (B)  for  blue  to  designate  where  the  colors  fell  on  the  scale. 

Unacceptable  Excellent 

1.  How  well  can  you  distinguish  the  alert  priority  level? 

(A)  I  2  l  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

(B)  l  2  i  4  i  6  I  3  l  10 

2.  How  well  would  you  be  able  to  evaluate  the  aircraft  status? 

(A)  I  2  l  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

(B)  t  2  l  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

3.  How  easy  is  the  display  to  use? 

(A)  i  2  i  4  i  6  i  8  l  10 

(B)  i  2  i  4  i  6  l  8  I  10 

4.  How  does  the  color  aid  in  detecting  the  most  recent  alert? 

(A)  *  2  i  4  i  6  i  8  i  10 

(B)  i  2  i  4  i  6  l  8  I  10 

5.  How  well  does  the  concept  handle  the  possibility  of  confusing  alert  priority  levels? 

(A)  '  2  i  4  i  6  i  8  i  10 

(B>  i  2  I  4  i  6  i  8  l  10 

6.  How  well  does  the  concept  handle  the  possibility  of  making  errors? 

(A)  i  2  i  4  i  6  i  8  l  10 

(B>  l  2  i  4  •  8  i  8  I  10 

Comments: 


Additional  Information 


Reviewing  the  three  overflow  concepts,  what  features  would  you  add  to  these  concepts  to  improve 
system  performance? 


If  vou  would  propose  a  different  way  to  handle  the  overflow  situation,  please  indicate  it  here. 


What  do  you  feel  about  the  usefulness  of  displaying  alerts  in  chronological  order  to  provide  an 
indication  of  the  sequence  in  which  events  occurred?  Would  you  prefer  some  other  format? 

If  so.  what  and  why? 


Additional  comments: 


VISUAL  DI8PLAY 
CONCEPT  EVALUATION 


|  PARTI 

j  OVERPLOW  LOGIC  CONCEPTS 

INSTRUCTIONS:  POR  EACH  OP  THE  OVERFLOW  LOGIC  CONCEPTS  OEPINBO  El  LOW,  RATE  THE 
THE  SYSTEM  BPPECTIVENBSS  SY  ASSIGNING  A  SCALE  VALUE  PROM  1 
TO  8.  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMRBR  POR  EACH  DISPLAY 
1  CHARACTERISTIC.  REFER  TO  PICTORIAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  EACH 

CONCEPT  AS  NECESSARY. 

5 

Candidate  wiwmm  to  La  evaiuatod: 


(Dl  Massages  drop  oft  bottom. 

(R)  Ability  to  roll  masaegas  off  the  top  (or  bottom) 
\8)  vUBiyiiini  inMmom  toe  ocunons  wo  ■BVfsQfiM* 

GaAiJAM  Aaiuwai 

pm  i>H  uprrara. 


1  ■  Excellent  -  No  changes  recommended. 

2  »  Good  -  Minor  changas  bam  field. 

3  -  Pdr  •  Minor  changas  rocommandad. 

4  •  Poor  ~  Major  doapa  rccommcndad. 

8  ■  Unacceptable  -  Major  changes  nacaaiary. 


NOTE:  Ratings  of  4  and  8  indicate  that  you  anticipate  significant  operational  problem*. 

1.  How  pood  no*  the  overall  logic  of  the  overflow  concept? 


(D)  1  2  3  4  8 

(R)  1  2  3  4  8 

(S)  1  2  3  4  8 

2.  How  well  would  you  bo  able  to  evaluate  the  aircraft  ttatui? 


(D)  1  2  3  4  8 

1  (R)  1  2  3  4  6 

(S)  1  2  3  4  8 

i  3.  How  good  ii  the  level  of  detail  in  the  message*? 

[  (D)  1  2  3  4  8 

i  (R)  1  2  3  4  8 

l  (S)  1  2  3  4  8 

4.  How  good  is  the  concept  at  helping  to  avoid  confusion  about  priority  level? 

[  (0)  1  2  3  4  5 


1  Hew  food  to  the  oonaapt  at  hat  pint  to  avoid  eonfweton  about  overall  Matin? 

(D)  1  2  3  4  8 

(R)  1  2  3  4  B 

IS)  1  2  3  4  8 

7.  How  food  la  the  probability  of  avoiding  enow  with  the  eonoapt? 

(0)  1  2  3  4  8 

(R>  1  2  3  4  8 

IS)  1  2  3  4  8 

8.  Overall,  how  aery  it  the  concept  to  me  and  undarttand? 

(0)  1  2  3  4  8 

IR)  1  2  3  4  8 

IS)  1  2  3  4  8 

8.  How  wall  door  the  aonoapt  aid  in  the  apaed  of  detaetlnt  the  moat  recent  alert  for  the  Rrattlino? 

ID)  1  2  3  4  8 

(R)  1  2  3  4  8 

IS)  1  2  3  4  8 

10.  How  well  cm  you  identify  the  chronolofica!  order  of  the  alertr? 

ID)  1  2  3  4  8 

(R)  1  2  3  4  8 

IS)  1  2  3  4  8 

11.  How  well  doer  the  concept  handle  the  potsibility  of  loting  track  of  an  alert? 

(O)  1  2  3  4  8 

(R)  1  2  3  4  8 

IS)  1  2  3  4  8 


Comments: 


VISUAL  DISPLAY 
CONCEPT  EVALUATION 

MPT  II 

COLOP  COOING  SCHEMES 

INSTRUCTIONS;  POP  SACK  OP  THI  COLOR  COOING  SCHEMES  DCPINID  BELOW.  PATE  TW 
SVSTtM  IPPKCTIVINISS  »V  ASSIGNING  a  SCALE  VALUE  PROM  1  TO 
S.  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  POP  BACH  DISPLAY  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTIC  PIPER  TO  PICTORIAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BACH  CONCEPT  AS 
NECESSARY. 


Color  coding  schemes  to  be  evaluated: 

(A)  Advhorict  pro— mod  in  tame  color  u  cMitiom  (amber)  and  identified  by  am  tpaee  indent. 

\V)  MVnSrN  QnMffnUlTSQ  TTyfTI  CBUilOlN  Dy  Min  QOVM  COQV  MO  OVIrVpiOl  InOffit 


ICBtknoptfcoms 

G  ■  _  Ub  bAbbOM 

i*  cssiNBm  *  iso  sninpi  i iwuivnuEiwi* 

2  ■  Good  -  Minor  changes  beneficial. 

3  -  Pair  -  Minor  thanget  recommended. 

A  B  Bam  AA*  *ABMae  atBMBBi 

B  rOor  ••  nW)M  wMlipi  ifQOTnnMnOML 

6  -  Unacceptable  -  Major  changes  naoanary. 

NOTE:  Rating  of  4  and  6  indicate  that  you  anticipate  significant  operational  problems. 

1.  How  well  can  you  distinguish  the  alert  priority  level? 

(A)  1  2  3  4  S 

(B)  1  2  3  4  5 

2.  How  well  would  you  be  able  to  evaluate  the  aircraft  itatus? 

(A)  1  2  3  4  8 

(B)  1  2  3  4  5 

3.  How  ea*y  b  the  display  to  use? 

(A)  1  2  3  4  5 

(B)  I  2  3  4  5 

A  How  well  does  the  concept  handle  the  itassibility  of  confuting  alert  priority  levels? 

<A)  1  2  3  4  5 

<B)  1  2  3  4  5 

5.  How  well  does  the  concept  handle  the  postibility  of  malting  errors? 

(A)  1  2  3  4  5 

(B)  1  2  3  4  5 


Comments: 


04 


VISUAL  DISPLAY 
CONCEPT  EVALUATION 

PART  III 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 


1.  Reviewing  the  three  overflow  eonoepts,  what  faeturea  would  you  add  to  those  ooneaptsto  improve  the 

lyitm  performance? 


2.  If  you  would  propose  *  different  way  to  hand  la  tht  overflow  situation  ptaaaa  Indieata  it  hare. 


fi - 

_ 

►  t 

i 

t 

l 

i 

|  3.  What  do  you  fatl  about  tha  usaf  ulnass  of  displaying  the  alerts  in  chronological  order  to  provide  an  indication 

i  of  the  sequenoa  in  which  the  events  occurred?  Would  you  prefer  some  other  format?  If  so  what  and  why? 


Additional  Comments: 


ALERTING  TONE  EVALUATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAME  - . -  DATE  _ 

ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTED  _ ______ 

EXPERIENCE  !N  TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT  (HOURS)  __________________  Aftg 

I.  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW,  IDENTIFY  THE  TYPES  OF  AIRCRAFT  YOU  HAVE  FLOWN.  PUT  A  "I"  ABOVE  THE  AIRCRAFT 
TYPE  YOU  HAVE  FLOWN  MOST  RECENTLY,  A  “Z’  BY  THE  NEXT,  ETC. 


(DC -91  (DC-10) 

(B707)  (B727) 

(B737) 

(B747)  (L-1011)  ( 

)  (  ) 

OTHER 

II.  AFTER  HEARING  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TONES,  BRIEFLY  IDENTIFY  ANY  SPECIFIC  MEANING  THAT  YOU 

ASSOCIATE  WITH  IT.  THE  TONES  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  APPROXIMATELY  SIX  SECONDS  APART.SO  IT  IS  IMPORTANT 
THAT  YOUR  RESPONSES  ARE  BRIEF. 

TONE  NO  1  . 

TONE  NO  7 

TONE  NO.  2 

TONE  NO  8 

TONE  NO  9 

TONE  NO  n 

TONE  NO.  4 

TONE  NO.  10 

TONE  NO  5 

TONE  NO  11 

TONE  NO.  6 

TONE  NO.  12 

III.  YOU  WILL  NOW  HEAR  A  SERIES  OF  PAIRED  TONES,  PRESENTED  AGAINST  A  SIMULATED  COCKPIT  NOISE  BACK¬ 
GROUND.  FOR  EACH  PAIR.  PLACE  A  CHECK  (  MARK  IN  THE  SPACE  REPRESENTING  THE  TONE  THAT  YOU 

FEEL  HAS  THE  BEST  ATTENTION-GETTING  QUALITY.  THE  PAIRS  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  APPROXIMATELY  FOUR 
SECONOS  APART.  MAKE  YOUR  RESPONSES  IMMEDIATELY  TO  AVOID  MISSING  A  TONE  OR  LOSING  YOUR  PLACE. 

FIRST  SECOND  FIRST  SECOND 

FIRST  SECOND  FIRST 

SECOND  FIRST  SECOND 

, 

14. 

27. 

-  40 

59 

5. 

15 

28. 

41 

54 

a 

1R 

29. 

49 

SB 

4. 

17 

30. 

49 

SA 

* 

in  . . 

31. 

*A 

*7 

R. 

in 

32. 

45 

SB 

20 

33. _ 

_  4R 

SO 

B 

91 

34. 

47 

_  An 

0 

99 

35. 

4ft 

-  81 

in 

99 

36. 

..  40 

-  R9 

ii 

94 

37. 

SO 

A9 

19 

25. 

38. 

SI 

.  A4 

in 

9R 

39 _ 

59 

65. 
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IV.  THE  NEXT  SERIES  OF  PAIR!  O  TONES  WILL  BE  RATED  FOR  THEIR  LEVEL  OF  ANNOYANCE  FOR  EACH  PAIR  OF 
TONES,  PLACE  A  CHECK  (F*i  MARK  IN  THE  SPACE  REPRESENTING  THE  TONE  THAT  YOU  FINO  TO  BE  MOST 
ANNOYING. 


V.  THE  FOLLOWING  CRITERIA  OEFINE  THREE  DISTINCT  LEVELS  OF  ALERT  URGENCY: 

WARNING:  EMERGENCY  OPERATIONAL  OR  Al  RCRAFT  SYSTEMS  CONDITIONS  WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 

-  CORRECTIVE  OR  COMPENSATORY  ACTION  BY  THE  CREW.  - 

CAUTION:  ABNORMAL  OPERATIONAL  OR  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS  CONDITIONS  WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 

-  CREW  AWARENESS  AND  SUBSEQUENT  CORRECTIVE  OR  COMPENSATORY  CREW  ACfiCR: 

ADVISORY:  OPERATIONAL  OR  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS  CONDITIONS  WHICH  REQUIRE  CREW  AWARENESS  AND  MAY 

- -  REQUIRE  CREW  ACTION.  - 


FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TONES,  DECIDE  WHICH  LEVEL  OF  URGENCY  IS  BEST  REPRESENTED  BY  THAT  TONE. 
CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  BOX. 


VI.  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW.  UST  ANY  OPERATIONAL  OR  Al  RCRAFT  CONDITONS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  ANNUNCIATED  BY 
SPECIFIC  TONES.  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  ANSWERING  THIS  QUESTION,  THE  FOLLOWING  ASSUMPTIONS  SHOULD  BE 
MADE: 

A.  WARNING.  CAUTION.  ANO  ADVISORY  LEVEL  TONES  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 

B.  AURAL  ALERTS  FOR  SPECIFIC  FAILURES  WILL  BE  LIMITED  TO  A  MAXIMUM  OF  FIVE  (5)  DISCRETE  TONES 

WHAT  CONDITIONS  (IF  ANY)  SHOULD  HAVE  WHAT  TYPE  OF  TONE  SHOULD  BE  USED 

SPECIFIC  AURAL  ALERTS?  FOR  EACH? 


Debriefing  Questionnaire 
Master  Alert  Evaluation 


Instructions.  Observer  No. - 

During  test  flight,  the  alerting  system  was  configured  using  a  number  of  different  concepts,  Please  answer  the 
following  questions  about  alerting  concepts.  Read  instructions  carefully  for  each  section  to  that  you  are 
familiar  with  the  code  being  used  for  each  alternative  concept.  While  you  are  filling  out  the  questionnaires, 
the  test  conductor  will  be  available  for  questions  and  the  set  of  photos  may  be  used  for  easy  reference. 

After  each  question  there  is  a  rating  scale  (1  to  10)  on  which  you  should  indicate  a  rating  for  each  concept. 

Please  use  the  comment  section  to  record  any  thoughts  that  you  have  about  the  concepts,  especially  in  those 
areas  that  you  consider  of  great  benefit  or  in  which  you  have  serious  problems.  If  you  gave  a  concept  a  low 
rating  (4  or  below),  use  the  comment  section  to  provide  suggestions  on  how  the  concept(s)  might  be  improved. 

Candidate  concepts  to  be  evaluated: 

(S)  Single  system  in  which  the  same  light  goes  on  for  both  warnings  and  cautions 
(D)  Dual  system  with  a  separate  light  for  warnings  and  cautions 
(F)  Dual  system  as  described  above  with  alert  flashing 

Unacceptable  Excellent 

1.  How  good  was  the  attention-getting  quality  of  alert? 


;s)  t 

2  I 

4  i 

6  i 

8  i 

10 

(D)  i 

2  I 

4  i 

6  l 

8  i 

10 

(F)  1 

2  l 

4  i 

6  i 

8  i 

10 

2 

Did  master  alert  provide  enough 

information? 

(S)  I 

2  i 

4  1 

6  ' 

8  * 

10 

<D>  ' 

2  ' 

4  ' 

6  i 

8  l 

10 

(F)  l 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

8  l 

10 

3. 

Was  location  of  alert 

appropriate 

s  during  all  flight 

tasks? 

(S)  1 

2  1 

4  1 

6  1 

8  1 

10 

(D)  i 

2  I 

4  I 

6  1 

8  l 

10 

(F)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  1 

8  1 

10 

4. 

How  well  did 

concept  avoid  confusion? 

(S)  l 

2  1 

4  1 

6  1 

8  1 

10 

(D)  1 

2  1 

4  l 

6  1 

8  1 

10 

(F)  | 

2  1 

4  l 

6  1 

8  i 

10 

5. 

How  well  did 

concept  avoid  possibility  of  pilot  error? 

(S)  i 

2  i 

4  1 

6  1 

8  1 

10 

(D)  1 

2  i 

4  1 

6  l 

8  1 

10 

(F)  i 

2  1 

4  1 

6  1 

8  1 

10 
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6.  Did  concept  avoid  distractions  that  might  disrupt  performance  of 
flight  duties? 

(S)  l  2  i  4  16181  10 

(D)  i  2  l  4  •  6  i  8  l  10 

(F)  i  2  •  4  •  6  l  8  l  10 

Comments: 


Alertihg  Message  Formats 


Instructions: 

For  this  section  use  the  following  code  to  rate  alternative  concepts  for  the  message  format. 
Candidate  concepts  o  be  evaluated : 

(A)  All  alerts  In  separate  categories  (grouping) 

(W)  Warnings  in  separate  category,  cautions  and  advisories  combined  in  chronological  order 
(C)  All  alerts  combined  in  chronological  order 


Unacceptable 


Excellent 


1.  How  good  was  the  overall  logic  of  the  overflow  concept? 

(A)  l  2  i  4  I  6  l  8  I  10 

(W)  l  2  14  I  G  i  81  10 

(C)  •  2  i  4  I  6  i  8  i  10 

2.  How  well  could  you  evaluate  the  aircraft  status? 

(A)  i  2  i  4  16  1  8  I  10 

(W)  I  2  14  16  1  8  1  10 

(C)  I  2  14  16  1  8  1  10 

3.  How  good  is  the  level  of  detail  in  the  messages? 

(A)  I  2  l  4  I  6  I  8<  10 

(W)  12  14  161  81  10 

(C)  l  2  l  4  I  6  I  8  1  10 

4.  How  well  does  the  concept  avoid  confusion  about  prioritv  level,  alert  position,  number  of  alerts, 
and  overall  status? 

(A)  i  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  i  10 

(W)  i  2  I  4  l  6  I  81  10 

|C)  i  2  i  4  I  6  I  81  10 

5.  How  do  you  rate  the  concept  in  decreasing  probability  of  error? 

(A)  i  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

(W)  «  2  I  4  »  6  I  3  !  )0 

(C)  i  2  i  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

6.  Overall,  how  easy  is  the  concept  to  use  and  understand? 

(A)  I  2  14  16  1  8  1  10 

(W)  i  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

(C)  i  2  I  4  i  6  I  8  I  10 


.  _  . . .  .  ,  r*_ ,  . 


7.  How  well  does  the  concept  aid  in  speed  of  detecting  the  most  recent  alert  for  the  first  time? 

(A)  I  2  14  16  1  8  I  10 

(W)  I  2  14  161  81  10 

(C>  l  2  14  161  81  10 

8.  How  well  can  you  identify  the  chronological  order  of  alerts? 

(A)  I  2  14  16  1  8  1  10 

(W)  l  2  14  161  81  10 

(C)  I  2  14  16  1  8  I  10 

9.  How  well  does  concept  handle  the  possibility  of  losing  track  of  an  alert? 

(A)  I  2  <4  161  81  10 

(W)  •  2  14  I6>  81  10 

(C)  i  2  14  161  81  10 

Comments: 


Additional  Information 


Reviewing  the  three  master  alerting  concepts,  what  features  would  you  add  to  these  concepts  to 
improve  system  performance? 


What  feature  would  you  add  to  the  message  format  logic  to  improve  system  performance? 


What  do  you  feel  about  the  usefulness  of  displaying  alerts  in  chronological  order  to  provide  an 
indication  of  the  sequence  in  which  events  occurred?  Do  you  prefer  some  other  format?  If  so 
what  and  why? 


Additional  comments: 


System  Feature  Identification 


Instruction*: 

Considering  all  the  alerting  concepts  that  have  bean  used  during  your  tost  flight,  pleat*  identify  below 
five  features  of  the  visual  starting  system  that  you  liked  best: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Five  features  that  you  likad  least: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Five  changes  that  you  would  make  (if  any) : 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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Debriefing  Questionnaire 
Master  Alerts  and  Flashing  Box 


Instructions:  Observer  No _ 

During  test  flight,  the  alerting  system  was  configured  using  a  number  of  different  ooncapts.  Please  answer 
the  following  questions  about  alerting  concepts.  Read  instructions  carefully  for  each  section  so  that  you 
are  familiar  with  the  coda  being  used  for  each  alternative  concept,  While  you  era  filling  out  the  question- 
nairas,  the  test  conductor  will  be  available  for  questions  and  the  set  of  photos  may  be  used  for  easy 
reference.  After  each  question  there  is  a  rating  scale  (1  to  101  on  which  you  should  indicate  a  rating  for 
each  concept. 

Pleasa  use  the  comment  section  to  record  any  thoughts  that  you  have  about  the  concepts,  especially  in 
those  areas  that  you  consider  of  graat  benefit  or  in  which  you  have  serious  problems.  If  you  gave  a 
concept  a  low  rating  (4  or  below),  use  the  comment  section  to  provide  suggestions  on  how  the  conceptls) 
might  be  improved. 

Candidate  concepts  to  be  evaluated: 

(M)  Master  alert  aione  without  flashing  box  around  message 

(B)  Flashing  box  on  screen  in  front  of  pilot  for  both  warnings  and  caution  without  master  alert 

(C)  Flashing  box  on  center  screen  for  both  warning  and  caution  without  master  alert 

Unacceptable  Excellent 


1 .  How  good  was  the  attention-getting  quality  of  alert? 


(M) 

i  2 

•  4 

i  6  i 

8 

i  10 

(B) 

i  2 

i  4 

i  6  ' 

8 

•  10 

(C) 

'  2 

•  4 

i  6  i 

8 

'  10 

2. 

Did  alert  provide 

enough  i 

information? 

(M) 

i  2 

i  4 

'  6  i 

8 

1  10 

(B) 

•  2 

i  4 

i  6  i 

8 

i  10 

(C) 

'  2 

i  4 

•  6  i 

8 

•  10 

3. 

Was  location  of  alert  appropriate  during 

all  flight  tasks? 

(M) 

1  2 

'  4 

i  6  ' 

8 

1  10 

(B) 

i  2 

i  4 

•  6  i 

8 

'  10 

(C)  i 

i  2 

t  4 

i  6  i 

8 

1  10 

4. 

How  well  did  concept  avoid  confusion? 

(M)  i 

2 

i  4 

i  6  i 

8 

i  10 

(B)  i 

2 

•  4 

'  6  ' 

8 

1  10 

(C)  i 

2 

i  4 

i  6  i 

8 

1  10 

5. 

How  well  did  concept  avoid  possibility  of  pilot  error? 

(M)  i 

2 

i  4 

•  6  i 

8 

1  10 

(B)  i 

2 

'  4 

i  6  i 

8 

•  10 

<C)  ' 

2 

i  4 

i  6  i 

8 

i  10 
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Alerting  Mmaga  Location 


Instruction*: 

For  thi*  Motion  un  the  following  cod*  to  rate  alternative  ooneapt*  for  the  message  format. 

(A)  All  alerts  on  center  screen 

(W)  Warnings  in  front  of  pilot,  cautions  and  advisories  on  center  screen 
(C)  Cautions  and  warnings  in  front  of  pilot  and  advisories  on  center  screen 

Unacceptable  Excellent 


1 .  How  good  was  the  overall  logic  of  the  location  concept? 


(A)  • 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

i  8  1 

10 

(W)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

1  8  r 

10 

(Cl  i 

2  l 

4  i 

6  i 

i  8  l 

10 

2. 

How  well  could  you  evaluate  the  aircraft  status? 

(A)  • 

2  i 

4  i 

6  l 

l  8  i 

10 

(W)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

i  8  * 

10 

(C)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

i  8  t 

10 

3. 

How  good  is  the  level 

of  detail  in  the  messages? 

(A)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

i  8  i 

10 

(W)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

i  8  i 

10 

(C)  I 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

8  i 

10 

4. 

How  well  does  concept  avoid 
overall  status? 

confusion  about  priority  level,  alert  position,  numbsr  of  alerts,  and 

(A)  I 

2  I 

4  i 

6  i 

8  > 

10 

(W)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  l 

8  i 

10 

<C)  I 

2  1 

4  i 

6  l 

8  1 

10 

5. 

How  do  you  rate  the  concept  in  decreasing  probability  of  error? 

(A)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  1 

i  8  ' 

10 

(W)  • 

2  i 

4  ' 

6  i 

8  ' 

10 

(C)  i 

2  • 

4  i 

6  i 

8  i 

10 

6. 

Overall,  how  easy  is  the  concept  to  use  and  understand? 

(A)  » 

2  i 

4  I 

6  i 

i  8  < 

10 

(W)  i 

2  i 

4  i 

6  i 

i  8  i 

10 

(C)  « 

2 

4  i 

6  i 

1  8  i 

10 
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7.  How  well  dots  concept  aid  in  tp««d  of  detecting  tha  moat  recent  alert  for  the  first  tlma? 

(A)  i  2  i  4  I  6  i  8  i  10 

(W)  l  2  l  4  >  6  I  8  t  10 

(C)  i  2  |  4  t  6  i  8  I  10 

8.  How  wall  can  you  identify  tha  chronological  order  of  alertt? 

(A)  i  2  I  4  I  6  I  8  I  10 

<W)  i  2  l  4  I  6  l  8  •  10 

(C)  i  2  I  4  i  6  I  8  i  10 

9.  How  wail  does  concept  handle  the  possibility  of  losing  track  of  an  alert? 

(A)  i  2  i  4  i  6  i  8  i  10 

(W)  i  2  i  4  i  6  i  8  I  10 

(C)  i  2  |  4  |  6  i  8  I  10 

Comments: 


Sytttm  Ftatura  Idtntif tetion 


j 

k 


I  mt  ruction*: 

ConUdaring  all  tha  alarting  eonoaptt  that  hava  baan  uaad  during  your  taat  Wight,  plaaaa  idantif y  baiow 
flva  faaturai  of  tha  vitual  alarting  tyitam  that  you  llkad  bait: 

t. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Fiva  faaturai  that  you  llkad  taait : 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 


Additional  Information 

Reviewing  the  three  matter  alerting  concepts,  what  features  would  you  add  to  these  concepts  to 
improve  system  performance? 


What  feature  would  you  add  to  the  message  location  logic  to  improve  system  performance? 


What  do  you  feel  about  the  usefulness  of  displaying  alerts  in  chronological  order  to  provide  an 
indication  of  the  sequence  in  which  events  occurred?  Do  you  prefer  some  other  format?  If  so, 
what  and  why? 


Additional  comments: 
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TEST  III 

DEBRIEFING  CHECKLIST 


'r4*’.rTh7-'-.T-'*7^/ 7F)  ii"  -|l'fl|’-  SRI  IWr’Mirr  ■’rK.'xv.vrir 


HWffl 


SUBJECT 


1.  Which  voice  alert  format  vw  easiest  to 
idantify  whan  presented  simultanaously 
with  an  ATC  manage?  ’ 

2.  Which  voice  alert  format  caused  most 
difficulty  in  identifying  concurrent  ATC 

messagm? 

3.  Which  voice  alert  format  would  you 
prefer  for  a  cockpit  alerting  system? 


4.  Which  alerting  mode  was  most  effective 
in  getting  your  attention? 

5.  Which  alerting  mode  would  you  prefer 
for  a  cockpit  warning  system? 


6.  Evaluate  the  alert  loudness  (with  respect 
to  aircraft  noise  I. 


7.  Evaluate  the  alerting  tones  selected  for 
this  study. 

Warning  Horn 

Caution  C-chord 


8.  Do  you  anticipate  significant  operational 
problems  with  confusion  of  voice  alerts 
and  crew/ATC  communications? 


DATE 

Word- 

About 

Complete 

Phrase 

Equal 

Sentence 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Voice 

About 

Tone- 

Only 

Equal 

Voice 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Too 

About 

Too 

Low 

Right 

High 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Unacceptable 

Satisfactory 

Excellent 

□  □  a 

□  □  □ 


Yes  No 

□  □ 


9.  What  provisions  should  be  made  for 
cancellation/attenuation  of  auditory 


alerts? 

Check  one  or  more 

(a) 

Manual  Cancellation  (central  switch) 

□ 

(b) 

Manual  Cancellation  (dedicated  switch) 

□ 

(c) 

Automatic  cancel  after  fixed  number  of  mpe'itions 

P 

<d> 

Automatic  volume  reduction  after  fixed  number  of  repetitions 

□ 

(e) 

Cancel  only  when  problem  corrected 

□ 

(f) 

Depends  on  the  nature  of  the  alert 

□ 

Comments: 
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TEST  IV 

DEBRIEFING  CHECKLIST 


SUBJECT _ DATE 


Tone- 

Visual 

Tone- 

Voice 

Voice 

Only 

Tone- 

Voice- 

Visuai 

1. 

Which  alerting  mode  was  most  effective 
in  getting  your  attention? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2. 

Which  alerting  mode  would  you  prefer 
for  a  cockpit  warning  system? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Too 

Low 

About 

Right 

Too 

High 

3. 

Evaluate  ths  alert  loudness  (with 
respect  to  aircraft  noise). 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Unacceptable 

Satisfactory 

Excellent 

4. 

Evaluate  the  alerting  tones  selected 
for  this  study. 

Warning  Horn 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Caution  C-chord 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Yes 

No 

5. 

Do  you  anticipate  significant  operational 
problems  with  confusion  of  voice  alerts 

□ 

□ 

and  crew/ATC  communications? 

6.  What  provisions  should  ba  made  for 
cancellation/attenuation  of  auditory 


a,*rt*7  Check  one  or  more 

(a)  Manual  Cancellation  (central  switch)  □ 

(b)  Manus!  Cancellation  (dedicated  switch)  □ 

(c)  Automatic  cancel  after  fixed  number  of  repetitions  □ 

(d)  Automatic  volume  reduction  after  fixed  number  of  repetitions  □ 

(e)  Cancel  only  when  problem  corrected  □ 

(f)  Depends  on  the  nature  of  the  alert  □ 


Comments: 


VOICE  ALERT  MESSAGE  FORMATS 


AURAL  ALERT  SEQUENCING 


FAULT  CANCEL 

SIGNAL  *TIME  APPFWXIMATE  SIGNAL 


TEST  SESSION  INSTRUCTIONS  -  TESTS  1  AND  2 


During  the  test  sessions  you  will  be  reauired  to  perform  a  number  of  tasks. 
These  will  include:  following  the  flight  director  and  reference  speed 
director  using  the  wheel,  column  and  throttles;  responding  to  ATC  queries 
about  certain  flight  parameters;  identifying  targets  on  the  three  screens  in 
front  of  the  cab;  responding  to  alerts  as  they  occur  during  the  flight;  and 
completing  questionnaires  about  the  alerting  system.  Data  will  be  gathered  on 
all  these  tasks  to  determine  their  effect  on  each  other. 

The  simulation  that  you  will  be  flying  is  not  meant  to  realistically  represent 
any  existing  aircraft  or  any  specific  flight  phase.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
a  workload  and  work  pattern  that  is  similar  to  those  encountered  in  the  flight 
situation.  The  outside  visual  scene  is  not  realistic  in  terms  of  actual 
flight  but  it  does  make  you  go  head  up  and  focus  at  infinity. 

The  alerts  that  will  be  appearing  may  not  be  appropriate  at  that  point  in  time 
and  the  response  to  the  alert  will  be  different  than  what  you  are  familiar 
doing.  However,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
alerting  system  itself  rather  than  the  specific  alerts.  Furthermore,  each 
individual  may  have  slightly  different  procedural  responses  to  some  of  the 
alerts  in  actual  flight  situations  and  to  overcome  these  differences  we  have 
standardized  the  responses  to  the  alerts.  The  ATC  queries  will  also  be  more 
frequent  than  would  normally  occur,  however  they  will  aid  in  simulating  some 
of  the  mechanical  and  scan  tasks  that  you  perform  during  your  normal  flight 
procedures.  Let  me  stress  again  that  the  total  simulation  is  not  meant  to  be 
an  exact  or  even  a  close  representation  of  a  full  flight  task  but  rather  it 
will  provide  tasks  that  require  manual,  visual,  auditory  and  mental  work 
similar  to  those  performed  during  flight. 

Let  me  explain  each  of  your  tasks  individually  and  then  we  will  give  you  a 
practice  flight  tc  become  familiar  with  the  system  as  a  whole.  If  you  have 
any  questions  *t  any  time  feel  free  to  ask  them. 


PLIGHT  TASK  •  FLIGHT  DIRECTOR  AND  SPEED  DIRECTOR 


When  you  are  flying  the  simulator  you  will  have  the  wheel /column  and  the 
throttle  active.  Your  task  will  be  to  follow  the  flight  director  in  both 
pitch  and  roll.  The  flight  path  has  no  navigational  base  but  rather  is  a 
computer  generated  random  path  in  the  sky.  As  you  are  following  the  path  you 
will  also  be  required  to  adjust  your  airspeed  to  hold  110  knots  on  the 
airspeed  indicator.  Your  flight  performance  will  be  a  measure  of  how  close 
you  were  able  to  follow  the  director.  The  simulated  airplane  is  a  low  speed 
plane  it  must  be  flown  below  145  knots  or  it  becomes  unstable.  If  you  exceed 
this  speed  during  the  flight  take  corrective  action. 

ATC  RESPONSES 

Periodically  throughout  your  flight  you  will  be  requested  by  ATC  to  report  on 
either  altitude,  or  heading.  When  these  calls  occur  you  will  be  required  not 
only  to  report  verbally  but  also  to  input  your  response  on  this  (show 
keyboard)  panel  by  pushing  the  appropriate  whole  numbers  and  the  enter  (E) 
key.  If  you  should  make  a  mistake  push  the  clear  (C)  button  and  begin  again. 
Your  score  for  this  task  will  be  e  combination  of  your  entry  speed  and 
accuracy  of  response. 

OUTSIDE  VISUAL 

Also  periodically  throughout  your  flight.  ATC  will  inform  you  that  you  have 
simulated  traffic  in  the  area.  When  you  hear  this  report  slides  containing 
broken  circles  will  come  up  on  all  the  three  screens  (show  example).  Within 
each  screen  all  the  circles  will  be  oriented  in  the  same  direction.  On  one  of 
the  screens  will  be  a  circle  which  is  oriented  in  a  different  direction.  Your 
task  will  be  to  find  the  odd  circle  and  report  its  position.  You  will  do  this 

by  inputting  again  into  your  10-key  keyboard  a  two  digit  number.  The  first 

digit  will  correspond  to  the  screen  number  and  they  are  numbered  from  left  to 

right  (1,  2,  3).  The  second  digit  will  correspond  to  the  quadrant  on  the 

screen  numbered  from  the  upper  left  Quadrant  as  shown  on  the  diagram  in  front 
of  you.  If  your  target  seems  to  be  on  the  line  between  two  quadrants  try  to 
estimate  in  which  quadrant  the  greater  portion  of  it  lies. 
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ALERT  RESPONSES 

During  the  flight  different  types  of  alerts  will  be  activated.  These  will  be 
three  basic  priority  levels: 

Warnings  -  which  are  defined  as  conditions  which  require  Immediate  action. 

Cautions  -  which  are  defined  as  conditions  which  require  immediate 
awareness. 

Advisories  -•  which  are  defined  as  conditions  which  reouire  awareness. 

These  alerts  will  appear  in  different  formats  depending  on  the  test  conditions 
and  you  will  be  informed  before  each  flight  what  configuration  the  alerting 
system  will  assume.  Your  task  for  all  of  the  systems  will  be  the  same.  When 
you  detect  that  an  alert  has  occurred  you  depress  the  trigger  under  your  left 
hand  and  announce  that  you  have  detected  a  "warning",  "caution"  or  "advisory". 
In  order  to  avoid  procedural  problems  that  might  occur  because  01  your 
previous  aircraft  experience  we  have  devised  a  very  simple  response  to  the 
alerts.  Once  you  have  identified  the  alert  and  recognized  the  system  in  which 
you  have  a  problem  you  will  respond  when  you  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so 
by  depressing  the  appropriate  system  switch  on  this  overhead  panel 
(demonstrate).  If  your  response  is  correct  the  master  alert  will  extinguish 
and  the  message  will  be  erased.  If  you  feel  more  comfortable  cancelling  the 
master  alert  before  you  respond  you  may  do  so  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  OVERFLOW  LOGIC  STUDY 


PICTURE  1  ' 

S' 

* 

/ 

Under  certain  circumstances  it  is  possible  for  the  display  to  fill  up  with 
alerts.  This  picture  shows  this  situation  using  a  three  (two)  color  scheme  to 
differentiate  between  the  levels  of  priority  red  =  warning,  amber  s  caution, 
blue/(amber)  *  advisory.  The  advisories  are  colored  blue  (colored  amber  same 
as  the  cautions)  and  indented  one  space  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cautions. 
If  another  alert  should  appear  when  the  screen  is  full  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  the  system  could  handle  the  overflow  condition,  each  of  which  has  some 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  overflow  concepts  being  considered, 
however,  are  those  which  affecV.  only  the  caution  and  advisories.  The  warning 
messages  must  be  available  to  the  crew  at  all  times.  A  second  general  ground 
rule  for  the  photographs  is  that  the  baseline  system  will  have  a  chronological 
format  for  the  cautions  and  advisories  which  may  not  be  the  case  for  the  final 
system.  This  means  that  the  most  recent  message  comes  in  at  the  top  of  the 
cautions  and  advisories  (demonstrate  with  picture). 

Concept  1  (Picture  1,  2,  &  3)  Straight  Overflow 

PICTURE  2 

The  first  concept  to  be  considered  is  the  straight  overflow.  As  can  be  seen 
here  "ANTI-ICE"  has  appeared  on  the  display  as  the  most  recent  alert.  This 
caused  "L  FUEL  FWD  PUMP"  to  drop  off  the  bottom  of  the  display.  Therefore, 
the  oldest  messages,  no  matter  what  level  of  priority  (caution  or  advisory), 
will  drop  off. 

PICTURE  3 

When  a  fault  has  been  corrected,  as  we  see  in  this  picture  "L  PACK  TRIP"  is  no 
longer  displayed,  all  the  messages  below  it  move  up,  returning  "L  FUEL  FWD 
PUMP"  to  the  display.  There  will  be  no  blank  spaces  between  messages  and  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  alerts  that  are  held  in  the  buffer  off  the  bottom  of 
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the  display.  The  alerts  will  re-enter  the  bottom  of  the  display  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  leaving,  1.e.»  the  last  alert  to  leave  will  be  the 
first  to  re-ent.er. 

Concept  2  (Picture  1.  4,  A  5)  Roll  Mechanism 

PICTURE  4 

Another  way  to  handle  the  overflow,  and  still  provide  access  to  all  the 
alerts,  is  to  make  seme  means  available  to  roll,  or  scroll,  the  caution  and 
advisory  alerts  either  up  or  down.  This  picture  shows  that  the  'ANTI-ICE" 
alert  has  been  rolled  off  the  top  of  the  display  to  get  back  the  "L  FUEL  FWD 
PUMP"  message  which  had  been  displayed  off  the  bottom.  This  process  would  be 
repeated  for  other  messages  that  have  gone  off  the  bottom. 

PICTURE  5 

The  reverse  process  is  used  to  roll  the  messages  down;  as  you  see  "ANTI -ICE" 
has  reappeared  at  the  top  and  "L  FUEL  FWD  PUMP"  has  gone  off  the  bottom. 

Concept  3  (Picture  1  A  6)  Subsystem  Reversion 

Finally,  since  overflow  is  generally  caused  by  multiple  failures  in  a  single 
system  (Note:  3  electrical  failures),  the  display  could  revert  to  a  system 
designation  -Picture  6~.  This  would  combine  all  of  one  system's  problems 
(cautions  and  advisories)  into  a  single  indication,  the  bottom  five  lines  are 
reserved  for  the  10  systems  messages.  These  messages  will  always  appear  in 
the  same  location.  When  the  number  of  individual  alerts  falls  below  the 
maximum  number  of  lines  in  the  display,  the  system  will  automatically  revert 
back  to  the  normal,  full  message  presentation. 


COMMENTS 


visual  display  characteristics 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS* 

(n  *  28) 

I.  QVERFLQW  LOGIC  EVALUATION  FREQUENCY 

A.  The  Roll  concept  has  a  distinct,  advantage  over  the 
Drop-eft  in  that  the  latter  has  no  provision  for  system 

review.  .  12 

B.  When  an  overflow  condition  occurs  there  should  be  some 

reminder. that  one  or  more  items  are  no  longer  displayed.  9 

Q..  Illumination  of  the  directional  keys  should  be  used  to 
indicate  an  overflow  condition  with  the  Poll  concept. 

Keys  should  not  be  illuminated  for  reading  purposes.  3 

9.  An  overflow  condition  should  be  indicated  by  a  symbol 
on  the  primary  display.  One  concept  would  employ  an 
arrow  (4  4)  similar  to  that  used  on  the  present  RNAV 
display,  12 

E.  With  the  Roll  concept,  the  display  ot  a  new  item  presents 

a  problem  when  the  display  is  rolled  up.  If  the  new  item 
ctmes  in  at  the  top  of  the  display,  the  chronological  order 
is  interrupted.  If  the  new  item  is  assimilated  into  the 
chronology  scheme,  the  pilot  may  not  be  aware  that  a  new 
failure  has  occurred.  3 

F.  When  a  new  advisory  level  item  is  introduced  and  a  display 
overflew  condition  exists  the  advisory  message  may  cause 
a  high  priority  item  to  drop-off  the  bottom  of  the  display.  9 

*  Comments  are  paraphrased  from  the  actual  pilot  comments. 
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FREQUENCY 
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G.  If  the  Subsystem  concept  is  used,  there  must  be  some  method 
provided  to  call  up  detailed  information  for  each  of  the 
system  summary  messages.  10 

If.  COLOR  CODING  SCHEMES 

A.  The  use  of  a  single  color  to  represent,  both  cautions  and 

advisories  i?  unacceptable.  13 

B.  The  identification  of  advisories  by  using  a  one-space  indent 

provides  inadeouate  distinction  between  caution  and  advisory 
levels.  4 

C.  White  letters  should  be  used  to  represent  advisory  level 

messages.  Blue  is  difficult  to  read.  1 

III.  INTERACTIVE  FUNCTIONS 


A.  Some  mechanism  for  selective  cancel/recall  of  an  alert 

message  is  necessary.  11 

B.  The  Roll  keys  should  function  in  discrete  steps,  moving  one 

message  line  for  each  press  of  the  key.  3 

C.  The  up/aown  roll  functions  should  be  integrated  into  a 

single  center-loaded  rocker  switch.  1 

D.  A  Page  function  would  be  preferred  over  the  roll  mechanism 

for  providing  access  to  deferred  items.  12 

E.  A  manual  brightness  control  should  be  provided.  1 
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IV.  VISUAL  DISPLAY  CHARACTERISTICS  (GENERAL) 


FREQUENCY 


A.  There  should  be  some  way  to  determine  readily  whether  an 
alert  message  has  been  attended  to. 


B.  Additional  space  between  lines  of  text  would  be  desirable. 

C.  A  positive  indication  of  display  status  change  (e.g., 
new  alert)  is  needed. 

D.  Any  new  item  on  the  display  should  be  identified  by 
flashing  the  message  for  a  fixed  duration  or  number  of 
repetitions.  This  would  be  essential  if  a  priority  scheme 
is  used. 

E.  The  most  recent  fault  should  be  identified  with  an  asterisk 
or  other  symbol  in  the  margin. 

F.  The  distinction  between  priority  levels  would  be  enhanced 
by  leaving  a  blank  space  between  warnings  and  cautions. 


G.  Information  should  be  grouped  aind  color  coded  according 

to  priority  Within  eacn  category  items  should  be  displayed 
in  chronological  order. 


H.  The  chronological  format  provides  useful  information 
regarding  the  sequence  of  events  and  failure  trends. 

This  format  assists  in  establishing  causal  relationships. 

I.  Warnings  should  be  included  in  the  chronology  scheme. 


J.  Flashing  master  warning  and  caution  lights  would  be 
preferred  uver  steady-state  lights. 
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AUDITORY  SYSTEM  CHARACTERISTICS 
SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS 
(n  =  16) 

I.  ALERTING  TONE  CHARACTERISTICS  F.REOJENCY 

A.  The  distinction  between  the  two-tones  used  to  represent 

warning  ana  caution  in  the  simulator  tests  was  inadeouate.  7 

B.  The  meanings  assigned  to  the  two  alerting  tones  used  in  the 
simulator  tests  should  be  reversed.  The  caution  C-Chord 

sounds  mors  urgent  than  the  Warning  Horn.  6 

C.  The  Warning  horn  had  an  annoying  Quality.  1 

D.  High  pitched  sounds  tend  to  be  associated  with  greater 

urgency.  4 

E.  The  alerting  tone  tended  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  alert 

message  and  I  missed  the  ATC  message.  1 

F.  When  used  in  combination  with  a  voice  alert  message,  the  '  '■ 
alerting  tone  should  be  presented  only  at  the  alert  onset. 

Repetitions  of  the  alert  should  include  the  voice  message 

only.  1 

G.  Alerting  tones  could  be  coded  for  priority  by  number  or 

repetitions  of  the  tone.  1 

tl.  STEREOTYPED  ALERTS 

A.  Dedicated  alerting  tones  are  needed  to  identify  certain 

inmediate  action  items  such  as  fire  and  overspeed.  2 
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8.  Tones  which  have  generally  accepted  meanings  such  as  the 

fire  bell  should  be  retained.  2 

C.  The  conventional  system  of  using  discrete  tones  for  each 
alert  condition  is  preferred.  The  total  number  of  tones 
should  be  reduced  by  restricting  aural  alerts  to  a  limited 
set  or  critical  failures.  1 

III.  CENTRAL  AURAL  WARNING  SYSTEM  CONTROL  OPTIONS 


A.  All  alerting  tc/ies  should  be  manually  cancellable.  Aural 
alerts  constitute  a  potential  distraction  after  they  have 

been  annunciated  and  correctly  identified  by  the  crew.  3 

B.  Selected  auditory  alerts  should  stay  on  until  the  problem 

is  corrected.  Some  alerting  tones  such  as  stall,  overspeed 
and  GPWS  provide  feedback  when  the  aircraft  is  within 
acceptable  limits.  2 

C  Manual  cancellation  of  alerting  tones  could  be  performed 

most  effectively  by  using  the  master  warning  or  caution.  6 

D.  The  present  system  of  dedicated  push  buttons  for  aural 
alert  cancellation  can  lead  to  delays  and  confusion  due 

to  the  time  required  to  search  for  thhe  appropriate  button.  2 

E.  The  conventional  system  of  dedicated  switches  for  manual 
cancellation  Is  desirable  since  the  pilot  must  acknowledge 
the  specific  problem.  This  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  pilot 

will  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  the  aural  alert.  1 

IV.  YOKE  MESSAGE  FORMATS 


me  voice  message  should  state  the  specific  nature  and 
location  of  the  problem  rather  than  commands  or  instructions 
for  corrective  action. 
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B.  The  complete  sentence  message  format  was  easy  to  hear  but 
completely  blocked  out  the  ATC  communication  when  both  came 
on  at  the  same  time.  1 

V.  OPERATIONAL.  PROBLEMS  WITH  VOICE  WARNINGS 

A.  Extensive  use  of  voice  alerts  in  the  cockpit  will  cause 
problems  with  crew/ATC  communications.  It  is  difficult 
to  hear  and  understand  more  than  one  voice  message  at  a 

time.  2 

B.  Voice  alerts  should  be  used  selectively  to  minimize 
potential  for  confusion  with  other  communications. 

Overuse  of  voice  alerts  should  definitely  be  avoided.  4 


C.  The  use  of  voice  alerts  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  conventional  systems  that  employ  individual  alerting 

tones.  There  are  too  many  tones  to  remember.  5 

D.  The  use  of  voice  warnings  may  interfere  with  communications 

in  high  density  arrival  and  departure  areas.  1 

E.  Voice  warnings  should  be  inhibited  below  about  1000  to 

1 bOO  feet .  1 

F.  Confusion  of  a  voice  alert  and  an  ATC  communication  is  a 

relatively  low  probability  event.  3 


SAMPLE  OF  SAME  PILOT  COMMENTS  VERBATIM 


The  blinking  light  is  very  attention-getting,  but  is  more  likely  to  provoke  a 
"knee  jerk"  reaction  (perhaps  the  wrong  reaction).  The  single  light  and  dual 
light  would  probably  be  noticeo  in  time  for  non-perilous  items. 

The  single  light  for  either  caution  or  warning  is  confusing.  Blue  advisory 
lights  should  not  be  part  of  this  system  (i.e.,  "engine  anti-ice  valves  open" 
could  be  illuninated  for  entire  flight)  but  if  they  are:  a  separate  blue 
master  alert  would  be  desirable. 

Alerts  should  be  in  the  pilots'  line  of  sight. 

The  single  light  (for  both  warning  and  caution)  was  confusing.  Two  flashing 
lights  in  the  same  location  is  not  desirable.  It  must  be  determined  which 
flashed  -  the  red  or  yellow. 

I  believe  a  "Quiet,  dark  cockpit"  is  the  most  desirable.  Night  operations  can 
be  jeopardized  by  flashing  lights  or  confusing  aural  alerts,  particularly  if 
night  vision  and  the  primary  task  of  flying  the  airplane  are  interrupted, 

i.e.,  if  a  person  was  paged  in  a  movie  theater,  stopping  the  film  and  turning 
the  lights  up  bright  would  be  an  extreme  interruption. 

An  accurate  and  timely  reaction  is  better  than  a  fast  one.  The  primary  task 
of  flying  the  airplane  should  not  be  grossly  interrupted.  My  philosophy: 

1.  Fly  the  airplane  first. 

2.  Red  -  the  airplane  is  in  peril;  be  accurate,  act  Quickly,  but  smooth 

3.  Amber  -  get  this  corrected  within  about  5  minutes. 

4  Blue  -  normal  instrument  scan  will  take  care  of  this.  Plan 
appropriately. 
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I  like  the  flashing  box.  Our  experience  has  been  that  about  10  second 
flashing  is  enough.  The  box  should  then  be  retained  to  indicate  a  new  Item. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Audio  "Attenson"  has  a  definite  role  for  warnings  and 
at  least  certain  cautions. 

I  tend  to  favor  seeinq  Warnings,  Cautions  and  Advisories  all  in  the  same 
location,  i.e.,  to  reduce  t*e  number  of  scans. 


APPENDIX  F 

DETAC  START  UP  PROCEDURE 

1.  INITIALIZE  VIDEOTAPE  EQUIPMENT 

A.  Insert  yellow  plug  into  wall  socket  (near  door). 

B.  Remove  lens  cap  from  table-mounted  camera. 

C.  Turn  power  on  (set  record  level  to  mark). 

D.  Insert  videotape. 

E  Rewind. 

F  System  is  now  ready  tc  record.  Continue  with  step  G  when  ready  to 
begin  taping. 

G.  Push  "RECORD"  button  down. 

Simultaneously  -  Push  "RECORD"  and  "FWD" 
buttons  down 
simultaneously 

H.  Push  "FWD"  button  down. 

I.  Turn  on  light  bar. 

2.  TURN  AMPLIFIERS  ON 

A.  Turn  noise  amplifier  on  mode  setting  to  "TAPE". 

B.  Set  volume  t.o  level  indicated  by  pointer. 
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C.  Set  volume  on  both  tape  units  and  balance  control  to  appropriate 
settings. 

D.  Set  background  track  to  "STEREO"  mode. 

E.  Turn  cockpit  amplifier  on. 

F.  Set  volime  to  level  indicated  by  pointer.  Set  sound  levels. 

CAWS  message  3:  Landing  Gear  (1144)  *  85  dBA 

ATC  message  5:  Alt.  Alert  -  85  dBA 

3.  INITIALIZE  MICROPROCESSOR 

A.  Turn  both  cockpit  switches  to  "ON"  position.  (These  are  located  next 
to  cockpit  amplifier). 

B.  At  microprocessor  control  board,  located  in  front  of  ar.d  to  the  right 
of  the  cockpit, 

(1)  Actuate  (?)  reset  switch  up. 

(2)  Actuate(?)  start  switch  up. 

(3)  Actuate(?)  same  reset  switch  up  again. 

(4)  A:tuate(?)  power  switch  up  (on  board  below  the  nose  of  the 
airplane— outside  cockpit). 

4.  INITIALIZE  ADVENT  PROJECTION  SYSTEM 

A.  Set  channel  selector  to  Channel  9. 

B„  Turn  volume  control  tc  "ON"  position. 

5.  LOAD  TAPE  FOR  PERFORMANCE  DATA  OUTPUT 

(Cassette  deck  is  next  to  printer  near  host  computer) 


A.  Load  cassette  into  tape  unit. 


B.  Press  "POWER"  button  (on  left,  side) 


C.  Press  "MOTION"  button  (on  right  side). 

6.  CYCLE  THROUGH  AURAL  WARNINGS  FOR  SUBJECT 

A.  Turn  on  CAWS  box  (switch  Is  on  left  side  of  box). 

B.  At  teletype  machine  (In  main  computer  room). 

(1)  Enter:  ;A  B  (then  press  "RETURN"). 

(2)  Enter:  ;R  S  ,  CHECK,  DK  (then  press  "RETURN"). 

(3)  At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  system  is  ready  for  appropriate 
signal  codes. 


7.  INITIALIZE  CENTRAL  COMPUTER/VECTOR  GENERAL 


A. 


B* 


C. 


(1)  Set  left  cockpit  toggle  switch  to  center  position. 

(2)  Set  center  cockpit  toggle  switch  to  forward  position. 

(3)  Set  right  cockpit  toggle  switch  to  forward  position. 

(1)  Actuate  2  lower  left  switches  to  "ON"  position. 

(2)  Actuate  upper  right  power  switch  to  "ON"  position. 

(3)  Push  program  bus  and  preview  bus  (No.  2  only)  on  upper  lefthand 
section. 

Initialize  program. 

S-  System  Command  U:  User  Response 

KB:  Keyboard  IP:  Light  Pen 
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Turn  Vector  General  to  "ON"  position  (switch  located  on  side 
of  unit. 


(1)  U: 

(2)  U:  Press  "INTERRUPT"  key  (side  keyboard). 

(3)  S:  Enter  program  name. 

(4)  U:  Enter  "WARN"  (K3),  then  hit  nuP  key. 

(5)  S:  Lun. 

(6)  U:  Enter  "DJ"  (KB),  (hit  null  key). 

(7)  U:  Hit  "START"  (LP). 

(8)  S'  Enter  subject's  name. 

(9)  U:  Enter  subject's  name  (KB),  (hit  null  key). 

(10)  S:  Are  you  through? 

(11)  U:  Hit  "NO"  (LP). 

(12)  U:  Hit  select  stored  rase  (LP). 

(13)  U:  Hit  case  that  activates  desired  turbulence  level  for  first 

practice  run  (LP). 

(14)  U:  Hit  finished  (LP). 

(15)  S:  Rewinding  tape,  reading  disk,  initializing. 

(16)  U:  When  HUD  symbology  comes  onto  screen; 

NOTE1  Step  (a)  is  for  Test  IV  only.  For  Test  III.  move  on  to 
Step  (b). 


(a)  Set  up  visual  messages  (TEST  IV  ONLY). 


(1)  Turn  on  cameras  (TV). 

(2)  Turn  on  visual  messages  by  p.essing  speed  bug 
(caution)  and  heading  (warning)  buttons  in 
cockpit. 

(3)  Focus  cameras  accordingly. 

(4)  Cycle  through  visual  messages  for  subject. 
(Cycle  through  warning  message  by  turning 
"CONTROL  LAW"  switch.  Cycle  through  caution 
messages  by  turning  "RAW  DATA"  switch). 

(b)  Set  up  camera  to  projected  HUD  symbology  onto  Advent 
screen. 

(1 )  Remove  lens  cap. 

(2)  Turn  camera  to  "ON"  position. 

(3)  Line  camera  up  so  that: 

(a)  Bottom  of  throttle  indicator  is  just  off 
screen  at  top. 

(b)  Horizon  line  covers  screen  from  left  to 
right . 

(4)  Focus  camera  (front  section  of  lens). 

(5)  Set  intensity  (rear  section  of  lens). 

Initialize  first  practice  run. 

(1)  Trim  throttles. 

(2)  Set  left  cockpit  toggle  to  forward  position. 

(3)  Press  graphics  above  HUD  symbology  with  light  pen. 

When  run  is  completed. 

(1)  If  another  run  using  menu  is  desired,  press  "DETECT  HERE  TO 
CONTINUE"  with  light  pen. 
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(2)  If  runs  in  cell  mode  are  desired. 

■  ■  j  ,  .  ,■  -. 

(a)  Push  right  toggle  in  cockpit  to  center  position,  (to  enter 

cell  mode) .  , ■  .  ■ 

(b)  Push  left  toggle  to  center  position  (to  collect  data). 

(c)  Press  "DETECT  HERE  TO  CONTINUE"  with  light  pen.  ' 

(  '  ■  .  ' 

F,  (1)  S:  Are  you  through? 

(2)  U:  No  (LP). 

(3)  S:  Enter  cell  number. 

(4)  U:  Enter  cell  number  (KB)  (Press  null  key). 

!  (5)  U •  Enter  T^  (KB)  (Press  null  key). 

(6)  U:  Enter  alert  message  (KB).  Before  pressing  null  key.  be  sure 

that  ATC  tapes  are  inserted  and  rewound. 

(7)  When  HUD  symbology  comes  up: 

(a)  Arm  tapes. 

(h)  Initialize  run  with  light  pen. 

8.  TEST  TRIALS 

A.  Start  video/audio  recording. 

B.  Shift  time  generator  to  zero  -  note  time. 

C.  Left  toggle  to  center  position  (collect  data). 
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